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"* Tx generality of STATE TRIALs hitherto pub- 
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liſhed having been introduced into the world, 


without either Preface, Introduction, Annotations, 
Remarks, or Inferences of any kind, more than oc- 
= curred in the courſe of the narrative, an inattentive 
15 reader might be apt to think, that the Editors of the 
ſubſequent work have put themſelves to unneceſſa- 
ry trouble and expence, by theſe appendages on the 
preſent occaſion. But whoever reflects a moment 


on the importance of the trial and deciſion, recorded 


in the following pages, which reſpect not only the 


life and character of an amiable and public ſpirited 
young Nobleman, but the civil and religious rights 
and liberties of millions perhaps yet unborn, wall 
agree with them in thinking, that no trouble or ex- 
pence ought to be deemed too great, to render the 


work not only a complete, authentic, and accurate 


narrative of the trial it{elf, tor preſent information, 
but a faithful, comprehenſive. and explicit record 
of every important particular relating to it, for the 
benefit of ages yet to come. | 

Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, and ſenſible 
that many ſpurious editions of this important tranſ- 
action, would quickly be circulated, by perſons ei- 
ther diſaffected, or indifferent to the cauſe, the Edi- 
tors early re{oived to publiſh, at prime colt, the molt 
accurate and authentic account oi this extraordinary 
trial, that could be obtained; and they Mink it a du- 
ty they owe poiterity, as well as the public in gene- 
ral, to accompany it with ſuch a brief ſummary of 


the riſe, progreſs, and previous proceedings of the 


Engliſh Proteſtant Afﬀociation, (who by calling 
Lord GrurGe GornoN to be their Pretident, gave 
riſe conſequentially to the following trial), as may 


render the whole intelligible in after ages even to 
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the moſt illiterate. Nor will this be deemed an idle Th 


taſk by thoſe. who conſider, that the malevolent at. 
tempts of Popiſh emiſſaries, to vilify the character 


and miſrepreſent the conduct of this eminent Com- 
moner, are, notwithſtanding his honourable acquit- 
tal, as violent and aſſiduous as ever; and therefore 
it is but juſt, that every Proteitant ſhould be furniſh- * 
ed with arguments and facts to combat and detect 


their ſophiſtry and tallehoods. 


! urſuaut to this plan, therefore. the Editors, withe 
out tarther apology,preſcat their ſubſcribers with the 


followi: 3 


Brief account of the Ox1G61N and PROGRESS of the PRo- 
TESTANT ASSOCIATIONS zn Scotland and England, 
avainſt the late repeal of the Engliſh, and the propo- 


fed repeal of the Scots penal Statutes againſt Papiſts, 


commoniy called the Popiih Bills. 


The firſt alarm given to Britiſh Proteſtants of an We 


apparent inclination in Government to favour Ro- 


man Catholics, may be traced as far back as 1769, V 


when orders were ſent to the Governor to grant 


na 
All 


cer tain privileges to people of that profeſſion in the 


uland of Granada This was ſoon after followed by 
an act which paſſed both Houſes in 1774, expreſsly 
eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion in Canada. 


Altho' theſe proceedings occaſioned no ſmall diſcon- 
tents among the Proteſtant inhabitants of both theſe 


colonies, and were even complained of by the Ame- 
Tican colonies in general, by whom they were enu- 
merated among their other grievances, previous to 
the commencement of the preſent unhappy diſpute ; 
yet, excepting in the Parliamentary debates before 
the paſſing of the laſt act. wherein the Oppoſition 
ſhewed a much warmer zeal for the religion and li- 
berties of their countrymen than afterwards, when 
the danger was brought nearer home, —little other 
notice was taken of them on this ſide the Atlantic, 
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idle The plauſible argument, that the majority of the Ca- 
t at. nadians, having been born and bred under the laws 


acter 


and religion of France, (altho' it is certain they had 


om now for many years taſted and even begun to relith 


juit- 
fore 
niſh- 
2tect 


the 


the ſweets of Britiſh liberty), would be the more 
firmly aitached to that lenient government which 
: ſhould reſtore to them thoſe original rights, of which 
the late war had deprived them, ſoothed the minds 
of moſt Britiſh Proteſtants, and perſuaded them, that 
1the 
could ariſe from a connivance at their ſuperſtitions. 


nothing very dangerous, either to church or ſtate, 


That government, by proſecuting theie meaſures, 
had in view any deliberate plan of altering the eſta- 


- bliſhed religion of theſe realnis, no perſon of pene- 
tration or judgment will affirm. But although the 


intention of the Miniſtry ſeems to have been entire- 


ly political, in order to ſtrengthen their hands, by 
beſtowing favours on a ſet of people, who are well 

| known to be neither deſtitute of money, nor unwil- 
ling to part with it, when they can thereby advance 


the intereſts of their church, judicious Proteſtants 


could not help foreſeeing and dreading the extenſion 


of further. favours to Roman Catholics ; who might 
thus, gradually, however imperceptibly, obtain, 
through the indulgence of Government, liberty to 
diſſeminate their pernicious doctrines, among Britiſh 
ſubjects, till in time they might be able, by the num- 
ber and zeal of their proſelytes, and the negligence 
and indiflierence of profeſſed Proteſtants, to accom- 


pliſh at laſt the entire ſubverſion of our civil and 
religious rights. Theſe ſentiments, however, were 


confined to a few, and appeared groundlets and ex- 
travagant to the many in both Kingdoms, until the 
years 1777, and 1778, when the bill, commonly cal- 
led the Popiſb Bill, for repealing certain penal ſtatutes 
made in the reign of William and Mary, was brought 
into Parliament, by Sir George Saville, and paſſed; 
lirſt for the relief of Roman Catholics in lreland, and 
atterwards for that of their brethren in England. 
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The ſecrecy and expedition with which this laſt mi 


act was hurried through both Houſes of Parliament, 
left no time for Engliſh Proteſtants to guard againſt 
the danger, or to adviic their conſtituents to oppoſe 
the meaſure in a legal manner, It is foreign to the 
purpole of the preſent memoir to inveſtigate, whe- 
ther Sir George Saville, and the other members in 


Oppoſition, only intended by this bill to render the ; \ 
minds of his Majelty' s Proteſtant ſubjects difaflect- 


ed to the preſent miniſtry or not. Certain it is, if 
ſuch was their aim, they completely obtained it, as 
no act ever gave ſuch univerfal diffatisfaction to his 
Majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects in both Kingdoms. It 
was ſome little time, however, before the Engliſh 
Froteftants ventured publicly to declare their diſap- 
probation of it. The murmur extended far and wide 
before the ſenſe of the nation could be collected, or 


proper meaſures reſolved upon. The favourites of 


che people, and the profeſſed guardians of their rights 
in both Houſes of Parliament, having allowed the 
bil] to paſs without a ſingle diflentient voice, every 
perion who diſapproved of the meaſure icemed at 
Hrit doubtiul of his own judgment ; - and, till he 
found ms Own apprehention 's Of its dangerous conſe- 
quences corroborated by thoſe of others, feemec. al- 
mot atraid to ſpeak his ſentiments on the iubject. 
While matters were in this ſituation in England, 
the forward zeal of the vcoits Roman Catholics, and 
their abcttors, haſtened matters to a crills in Scots 
land. Ihe audacity of Biſhop B—, in his anſwers 
to Dr A. D. together with the imprudence of the 
Lord Advocate, in picdging himfclt to the Houſe of 
Commons, that he would introduce a i1milar. bill for 
the relief of his Catholic countrymen next Seſſion, 
occaſioned a gencral alarm all over the Kingdams 
'i his was rendered the more univerſal by the little 
attention that was paid to a motion made in the Ge- 
neral Aﬀembly 1778, immediately after the paſſing 


vi the Englih act, pubacty to take ſuch ſteps as 


th 
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aſt © might be neceſſary to prevent the extenſion of 
nt, the bill to Scotland. Only 24 members having vo- 
nſt ted for this motion, it was no wonder, that the peo- 
oſe ple at large began to be alarmed for thoſe rights and 
he 3 privileges, about which, they found thoſe, whom 
je- they conſidered as the Conſtitutiona l Guardians of the 
in Proteſtant Intereſt, ſeemingly ſo indifferent. Kirk ſeſ- 
he  fions, preſbyteries, and provincial ſynods, therefore, 
d- © publiſhed their reſolutions in the newſpapers, to 
if oppoſe the bill by every legal method. A Couuir- 
a8 TEE of CORRESPONDENCE was eſtabliſhed in Edin- 
lis burgh, and ſimilar aſſociations took place in the 
It country, which ſoon produced the moſt public and 
{ſh unanimous expreſſions of diſapprobation from almoſt 
p- every town, village, and royal burgh, in Scotland, 
le as well as from ſeveral counties, and a great variety 
or ol different ſocieties. 


of Buch a ſpirited and unanimous oppoſition from a 
ts people who had ſo often diſtinguiſhed themſelves for 
1e their loyalty to Government, could not fail to have 
y | the deſired effect. The bill was therefore dropt; but 
it before any oflicial aſſurances reached Scotland, the 


je mob in Edinburgh and Glaſgow, had burnt two Po- 
2 piſh chapels. Certain members in Oppoſition having 


1. taken occaſion from this, to revile the Scots Pro- 

teſtants, as a ſet of the moſt brgotted, narrow minded, 
I, and intolerant people in Europe, Lord GRHORGE Gor- 
pen ftood forth, and vindicated his countrymen, 
as well as the cauſe they were engaged in, with a 


s + degree of ſpirit and generoſity, which equally ſurpri- 
i ſed and pleaſed all who wiſhed well to the Britiſh 


fcConflitution. Theſe illiberal attacks being repeated 
„by his opponents, afforded him freſh opportunities 
5 of diſplaying the powers of his eloquence, and the 
Feenneſs of his ſatire, on the ſame ſubject. And as 


in theſe exertions he ſtood forth not only entirely 
4 unſollicited, but for a conſiderable time ſingle and 
> unſupported in Parliament, it is not at all ſupriſing, 
$ 


that the Proteſtant Aſſociation in London, who had 


© #8 3 

now formed themſelves into a body,and had held ſe. 
veral public meetings for the purpoſe, ſhould have 
applied to him, as the moſt proper perſon, to take 
the lead in the management of their petition to Par- 
liament, for a rcpeal ut the late obnoxious act. 

Having thus brought the Memoir down to that 
period when his Lordihip was firſt invited to accept 
the preiidency of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, whole 
ſubſequent tranſactions are pretty fully unfolded in the 
courſe of the trial, it would be improper to detain 
the reader any longer from the trial itſelf, further 
than juſt to mention, that previous to the preſenting 
of the London petition, which was ſigned by the 
greateſt number of ſubſcribers ever heard of in the 
annals of Parliament, ſimilar ones were tranſmitted 
to his Lordſhip, from a majority of the other Eng- 
liſh boroughs, loaded with the names of petitioners 
to the ſame purpoſe ; and that it was ſolely owing to 
the doubts expreſſed by his Lordſhip's parliamenta- 
ry opponents of the real exi/tence of theſe numerous 
ſubſcribers, that the Aſſociation formed the reſolu- 
tion of giving their repreſentatives occular demonſtra- 
tion of their reality, by accompanying their petition 
in a body to the Houſe. What turther remarks 
may occur on the ſubject, muſt therefore be re- 
ſerved for the Concluſion and Appendis. 
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ORD GEORGE GORDON was apprehended on the 
gth of June, upon a warrant under the hand of one of 


his Majeſty's Secretaries of State for High Ireaſon, and was 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 


On the firſt day of Michaelmas term his Lordſhip applied 


to the Court of King's Bench by petition, founded upon the 
Habeas Corpus act, to be either tried or ſet at liberty. A few 
days after, in the ſame term, the following indictment was pre- 
: ſented to the Grand Jury for the county of Middleſex, who 
returned it into the Court of King's Bench a true bill. 
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< MIDDLESEX. The Jurors for our Lord the King, 
upon their oath preſent, That George Gordon, late of the 

ariſh of St Mary-le-bone, otherwiſe Marvbone, in the 
county of Middleſex, Eſquire, commonly called Lord Ceo. 
Gordon, being a ſubject of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third, by the grace of God of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, defender of the faith, &c. not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, nor weighing the duty of his 
allegiance, but being moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation 
of the Devil, and entirely withdrawing the love, and true 
and due obedience which every ſubject of our ſaid Sovereign 
Lord the King, thould, and of right ought to bear towards 
our preſent Sovereign Lord the King, and wickedly devi- 
ſing and intending to diſturb the peace and public tran- 
quillity of this kingdom, on the ſecond day of june. in the 
twentieth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord the now 
King, at the pariſh of St Margaret, within the liberty of 
Weicmiaſter, in the ſaid county of Middleſex, unlawfully, 
malieiouſly, and traiterouſly, did compaſs, imagine, and in- 
tend to raiſe and levy war, inſurrection, and rebellion, a- 
gainſt our faid Lord the King, within this kingdom of « reat 
Britain, and to fulfil and bring to effect the ſaid traiteron- 
compaflings, imaginations, and intentions of him the ſaid 
George Gordon, He, the fail George Gordon, afterward: 


(that is to ſay) on the ſaid ſecond day of June, in the twen- 


neth year aforeſaid, with force and arms, &c. at the ſai 
parith of St Margaret, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, 
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in the ſaid county of Middleſex, with a great multitude of 
perſons whoſe names are at preſent unknown to the jurors 
aforeſaid, to v great number, to wit, to the number of five 
hundred perſons and upwards, armed and arrayed in a war— 
like manner (that is to ſay) with colours flying, and with 
clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, and other warlike weapons, as 
well offenſive as defenſive, being then and there unlawfully, 
malicioufly, and traiteroufly afembled, and gathered toge- 
ther, againſt our ſaid Sovereign Lord the King, moſt wick. 
edly, malicioullv, and traiteroufly did ordain, prepare, and 
levy public war againſt our ſaid Lord the King, his ſupreme 
and undoubted Lord, coutrary to the duty of his allegiance, 
againſt the peace of our faid Lord the King, his crown and 


dignity ; and allo againſt the form of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe 5 
made and provided. And the Jurors aforeſaid, upon their 
oath aforeſaid, further preſent, that the ſaid George Gor- 
don, being a ſubject of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and © 
Ireland, King, defender of the faith, &c. not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and ſeduced © 
by the inſtigation of the Devil, and entirely withdrawing © 
the love and true and due obzdience, which every ſubject 
of our ſaid Sovereign Lord the King ſhovid, and of right, 
- ought to bear towards our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the 


King, and wicked!y deviting and intending to diſturb the 


peace and public tranquillity of this kingdom. Afterwards, 


to wit, on the ſaid ſecond day of june, in the twentieth | 
year of the reign of our ſaid Sovereign Lord the now King, | 


and on divers other days and times between that day and 


the tenth day of the ſame month of June, at the ſaid pariſh | 


of St Margaret, within the liberty of Weſtminſter,in the ſaid 
county of Middleſex, unlawfully, maliciouſly, and traite— 


rouſly did compals, imagine, and intend to raiſe and levy 
war, inſurrection, and rebellion againſt our ſaid Lord the, 


King, within this kingdom of Great Britain; and to fuiſi! 
and bring to effect the laid laſt mentioned traiterous coin- 


paſlings, imaginations, and intentions of him the ſaid George | 


D 


Gordon, he the faid George Gordon, on the {aid ſecond 1 
day of june, in the twentieth year atforeſaid, and on divers“ 
other days and times, between that day and the tenth day 
of the ſame month of June, wi:h force and arms, &c. at the 
ſaid pariſh of St Margaret, within the liberty of W eftmin- 8 
ſter, in the ſaic county of Middleſex, with a great multitude 7 


of perſons, whoſe names as preſent unknown to the jurors 


aforeſaid, 15 a great number, ti wit, ty the number of two 
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hundred perſons and upwards, armed and arrayed in a war- 
© like manner (that is to ſay) with colours flying, and with 
« ſwords, clubs, #ladgeons, ſtaves, and other weapons, as 
well offenſive as detenſive, being then and there unlawfully, 
© malicioully, and traiterouſly aſſembled and gathered toge- 
Ather againit our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the King; 
© moſt wickedly, maliciouſly, and traiĩterouſly, did ordain, pre- 
© pare, and levy public war againſt our ſaid Lord the King, his 
© ſupreme and undoubted lord, contrary to the duty of his 
© allegiance, againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his 
* crown and dignity, and alſo againlt the form of the ſtatute 
© in ſuch caſe made and provided. 


On the 25th of January 1781, the priſoner by virtne of a 
Habeas Corpus, directed to the Lieutenant of the Tower upon 


the motion of Mr Attorney General, was brought up to the 


Bar of the Court of King's Bench, and pleaded NoT GUILTY 
to his indictment, and the Court appointed the trial for Mon- 
day the 5th of February. 


Mop Ax, February 5th, 


The Court being opened, and the priſoner ſet to the bar, 
the jurors returned by the Sheriff were called into Court. 


William Atwick, of Portman- ſquare, Eſq. ant being a freehold- 
er of the county of Middleſex, he was rejected as a juror. 

William Feaſt, of the City Road, Eſq. and brewer, excuſed 
on account of illneſs. 

Roger Griffin, of Iſlington Road, Eſq. challenged by the pri- 
ſooner. 

Jen Dawes, of Iflington Road, Eſq. and ſtock- broker, chai- 
lenged by the priſoner. 

Nathaniel Clackſon, of Iſlington, Eſq. challenged by the pri- 


ſoner. 


. Thomas Saunders, of Highgate, Eſq. not a frecholder. 
James King, of Mortimer-ftreet, Eſq not a freeholder. 


Henry Horace Hayes, of Percy-ſtreet, Eſq. excuſed by conſert, 
both of the counſel for the crown and the priſoner. 

John Peter Blagquire, of Hampſtead, Eſq. and ſtock-broker, 
challenged by the priſoner. | 

Robert Vincent, of IJampſtead, Eſq. and brewer, challenged 
by the crown. 

Thomas Collins, of Berner-ſtreet, Efq. and ſurveyor, ſworn, 

Thamas Parry, of Berner-ſt1 cet, Eig. not a freeholder. 


„ 


Henry de la Mayne, of Berner-ſtreet, Eſq. and wine merch. 
ant, mt. a frecholder. 
Henry Haſtings, ol Queen Ann-ſtreet, Eſq. jworn. 
Fames Calvert, of Ild-ſtreet, Klq. and vinegar merchant, 
challenged by the priſoner. 
John Horſley, of Haberdaſher's Walk, Eſq. challenged by the | 
priſoner. 
George Friend, of St James's- Walk, Clerkenwell, Eſq. and 
 dyer, not a freebolder. | 
John Marſhall, of Holy well-ſtreet, Eſq. and brewer, challen. 
ged by the priſoner. 
Thomas Proctor, of Holywell-ſtreet, Eſq. and brewer, chal. 
lenged by the priſoner. 
Richard Barker, of Caroline-ſtreet, Eſq. not 4 freeholder. 
n Harriſon, of Lamb's Conduit-ſtreet, Eſq. mot a free- 
der. 277 
Matthew Carrett, of Hatton: ſtreet, Eſq and merchant, not # 5 | 
freeholder, . 
| Thomas Brown, of Arundel- ſtreet, Eſq. challenged by the pri- 
ner. 1 
7. * Bray, of Bedford- ſtreet, Eſq. challenged by the pri- þ7 
oner. ol 
f | Edward Hulſe, of Harley-ſtreet, Eſq. ſworn. 
Thomas Ahmuty, of Queen-ſtreet, ELſq. not 4 Freebolder: 50 
Barington Buggin, of Harpur-ſtreer, merchant, not a free- |. 
holder. 1 
Edward Pom et, of New North ſtreet, 1 bw, 
Won. 5 
Foſeph Spackman, of Hackney, Eſq. not a freebolder. 
Gedeliah Gatfield, of Hackney, Eſq. ſworn. 
Robert Mackey, of Hackney, Eſq. challenged by the crown. 
Foſeph Picles, of Homerton, Eiq. ſworn. 
| Cecil Pitt, of Doleſton, Eſq. not a freeholder. 
| Peter Meſtaer, of Bethnal- green, Eſq. and flup builder, chal. | 
| lenged by the priſoner. J 
Charles Digby, the younger, of Mile- end Road, Eſq. challen-. 
ged by the priſoner. wo 


Thomas Sayer, of Bow, Eſq. not a freeholder. ; 

Edward Gordon, of Bromley, t.1q. and diſtiller, ſworn. 1 

Jahn Milward, of Bromley, Eſq. and diſtilier, challenged 9] i 
the priſoner. 
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William Dalling, of Bromley, Eſq. challenged by the crown. 
Fokn Perry, of Blackwall, Eſq. and "_ builder, challenges © 
by the priſoner, Fs 


ree- ©. 


ant, 
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/ ſeph Hankey, of Blackwall, Eiq. and ſhip builder, challenged 
by the priſcner., 

Arthur Shak-ſpear, of Church-ſtreet, Stepney, Eſq. and rope- 
maker, c'allexged by the priſoner. 

Robert Butterv, of W ite Chapel, Efq. and corn chandler, 

 chulienged by the crown. 

Thomas Flight, of Hackney, Eſq challenged by the crown. 

Marmaduke Peacock, of Hackney, F.'q. worn. 

Nathaniel Paul, of Clapton, Eſq. not a freeholder, 

Fran'is Degan, of Hammerſmith, E1q. ſworn. 

James Scott, of HNammerſmith, F ſq. challenged 5y the crown, 

Simon Le Sage, of Hammerſmith, Eſq. and filver ſmith, 
born. 

Stephen Filt, of Kenſington, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner, 

Robert Lathrapp, of Kenſinaton, Eſq. not & freeholder. 
Thymas Ayliffe, of Kenſington, Eſa. not a freeholder. 

Robert Srmizage, of Kenſington, Efq. ſworn. 

Fames Trimmer, the younyer, of Old Brentford, Eſq. and 
brick maker, challenged by the priſoner. 

Thomas Bramiey, of Acton, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

John Bullock, of Renſington, Elq. nt 4 freehalder. 

Thomas Moore, of Kenſington, g. not a freeholder. 

Edward Ellicett, of Hornſey, Eſq. and watch-maker, challen- 
ged by the priſoncr. 

Henry Adkins, of Lamb's Conduit-ſtreet, carpenter, not a 
Fre eholder. 

Robert Walford, of St Jumes's Walk, Clerkenwell, brewer, 
not a frecholder. 

Jiſepb Manwarrirg, of Iſlington, Gentleman, cha gllenged by 
the crown. 


Jun Rix, of White Chapel, diſtiller, ern. 


THe 1b x 


THOMAS COLLINS, | | EDWARD GORDON, 
HENRY HASTINGS, MARMADUKE PEACOCK, 
EDWARD HULSE, | FRANCIS DEGON, 
EDWARD POMERET, SIMON LE SAGE, 
ROBERT ARMITAGE. 

| JOHN RIX. 


JOSEPH PICKLES, 
The Clerk of the Crown charged the Jury with the Priſoner, 


C6. 
Mx NokrToN. 
NAV it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you, Gentlemen of 


the Jury, the noble priſoner at the bar, George Gor-- 


don, Eſq; commonly called Lord George Gordon, ſtands in- 
dicted of High Treaſon, in intending to levy war againſt his 
pretent Majeſty, within the kingdom of Great Britain; and 
Gentlemen, the indictment further ſtates, that the priſoner, to 
effect this traiterous intention, did, on the 2d of June Jaft, 
and at divers other times, between that day and the 10th of 
the ſame month, at the pariſh of St Margaret's, within the 
liberty of Weſtminſter, in this county, with a great multi- 
tude of perſons, armed and arrayed in a warlike manner, with 
weapons offenſive and defenſive, and with colours flying; 
being then and there unlawfully and traiterouſly aſſembled, 
molt wickedly, maliciouſly, and traiterouſly did prepare and 
levy public war againſt our ſovereign Lord the King, contra- 
ry to the duty of his allegiance againſt the peace of our ſaid 


Lord the King, his crown and dignity, and againſt the ſta- | 


Lute, in ſuch caſe made and provided. | 

Lo this indictment the priſoner has pleaded that he is not 
guilty, and hath pur himſelf upon his trial ; we who are of 
counſel for the Crown fhall call our witneſſes in ſupport of 
the proſecution ; and if the evidence ſhall prove the charge 
to your ſatisfaction, then it will be your duty, under the di- 
rection of the Court, to find the priſoner guilty. 


MR AT TORNEY-GCENERAL. 


MAY it pleaſe your Lordthip, and you Gentlemen of the 
Fury, I am alſo of counſel in ſnpport of this proſecution a- 
gainſt the priſoner at the bar. which imputes to him a crime 
in the higheſt claſs of offences known to the law of this coun- 
try—that of High Treaſon ; and the particular ſpecies of 
4igh Treaſon you find, from the opening of the indictment, 
is levying war againſt the King within the realin. 

1 he offence of levying war apainlt the King within the ſta- 
tute of the 25th of Edward the Third, is of two forts, the 
one directly and immediately againſt the perſon of the King, 
the other, called conſtructive levying of war, is againſt the 
Majoſty of the King, as a great and numerous inſurrection of 
the people to effect by force an alteration of the eſtablithed 
law of the country, the redrels of national grievances, or the 
reformation of evils, real or imaginary, m which the infur- 
gents have no particular or ſpecial intereſt, | 
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ſt is of the latter kind of levying war with which the pri- 
ſoner at the bar ſtands accuſed by this indictment. 

Yon, Gentlemen, who relide in this county, are not ſtran- 
gers to the occaſion of this proſecution In the latter end of 
the year 1778, an act of parliament paſſed to repeal certain 
poviſions affecting the Roman Catholics in this country, con- 
tained in an act of parliament made in the eleventh and twelfth 
year of the reign of King William the Third. The particular 
proviſions which it was the object of this act to repeal were 
theſe: By the ſtatute of King William every Popith prieſt, 
exerciſing any part of his function in this kingdom, was _— 


to perpetual impriſonment ; every perſon of the Popith reli- 


gion keeping a ſchool, or taking upon himſelf the education, 
government, or boarding of youth, was liable to the ſame 
puniſhment. And by another part of this act, Roman Catho- 
lics were rendered incapable of inheriting or taking by devile 
or limitation any eſtates from their parents or others, unleſs 
they ſhould take oaths and ſubſcribe a declaration, which by 
their religion they could not conſcientiouſly do, and their 
eſtates were to go immediately over to their next of kin be- 
ing Proteſtants, and them and their families left to ſtarve. 
There was another provilion too which made them incapable 
of taking an eſtate by purchaſe, ; 

This act containing ſuch ſevere penalties could only be juſ- 
tified by the neceſſity of the caſe, for the falvation of the 
ſtate and our religion. It is the height of ſeverity to puniſh 
men for ſerving God in their own way, or employing them- 
ſelves in one of the moſt important duties to fociety, the e- 
ducation of youth; that men ſhall for theſe reaſons alone 
be doomed to a loathſome priſon for their lives, and to the 
perpetual ſociety of the moſt profligate and wretched of man- 
kind, is cruel and horrid. The other part of the act was ex- 
tremely ſevere in depriving a man of his birthright and inhe- 
ritance. 


The hiſtory of the times indeed does not furniſh any proof of 


theneceſſity, nor afford an apology for the hardfhip of theſe pro- 
viſions ; an account of the conmencement and progreſs of 
the act is given by a very learned divine, who was at that 
time a member of the Houſe of Peers, Biſhop Burner. Ir o- 
riginated in party faction, in eppolition to the Court at tizat 
tine, The bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons that 
the Court party might reject it, and draw upon themſ:lves 
the odium of a meature in favour of the Catholics, or thole 
that brought in the bill did not mean it ſhould pats ; they 
were diſappointed in their view, for the Court party made 1s 


„ 

oppoſition to it. They then wiſhed to drop it but they could 
o upon which Bithop Burnet fays they added very ſevere 
ali unreaſonabl- clanies to the bill, and ſeut it up to the Honſe 
of ords, in hopes that that Houſe would reject it; in this 
they were diſappointed too, for the ſlouſe of Lords did not 
rejed the bill, but ſuffered it to paſs with the ſevere penalties 
ain} puniſhments I have ſtated. It is too much, in my opinion, 
for any party or faction to {take upon their game the liberties 
and fortanes of others. 

The Catholics ſubmitted to this law, they expected, no 
doubt that Parliament would fee the hardſhips impoled up— 
on them by theſe proviſions, and adminiſter redreſs. They 
made no application, and indeed the penalties and puniſhments 
appeared to every body ſo extremely harſh and ſevere, that 
very few proſecutions were carried on upon this act; in my 
own time I only remember one, which was agunlt a perion 
for faying maſs in a houle ſomev here about Wapping ; he was 
cone ted, and of courſe doomed by the proviſions of this act 
ro perperu:] imprfonment. But the Roman Catholics were 
7! habie to private extortionary demands, which they yicld- 
ec to, to avoid either proſecution, or that they might have 
the li erty of enjoying what had long been in their families, 
and had deſcended to them as their birth- right. 

i his law remained in the ſtatute book (and though ſeldom 

at in execution was ſufficient to occalion perpetual alarms) 
till the vear 1778, when an act of Parliament was brought 
into the Houſe of Commons to relieve his Majeſty's Roman 
Catholic {uhjecs againſt the particular proviſions J have lated. 
The propriety and juſtice of that meaſure, the circumſtances 
atter ding it, pretty plainly evince. 

The bill was brought in by a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons diſtinguiſnhed for his love of the civil rights of mankind, 
and for his firm and zealous attention to the Proteſtant re. 
ligion, and who beſides poſſeſſes every public and private vir- 
tue that can adorn the citizen and the man. I mean Sir George 
Saville—lt paſſed through the Houle of Commons with almoſt 
unanimity, the oppoſition made to it from ſome was not to 
the principle of the bill, but that it did not go far enough in 
the redreſs ; it ſhunld in the opinion of the fe hive been ex- 
tended to other penalties, for 1 muſt inform you that in tne 
time of paſling the act of King William, the Roman Catho— 
lics ſtood by law excluded from any ſhare in the government, 
from any office of truſt, civil or military, ani! the perions of 
that religion performing any part of their functions, as pricits, 
or keeping of ſchools, or educating youth, ſtocd liable to wa- 
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ny pecuniary penalties, and in ſome inſtances to temporary 
mprilonnents, his was their {ituation at the time when 
the additional pena'ties and puniſhments were inflicted up- 
on them. ' his repeal was no: abſo ute, an extending to all af- 
fected by the ſtatutè of King i iam, but was conditional, 


an reftrainei] to thoſe who ihouid take an cath eſtab ca by 


that act, of the ſtrong-it aflaurance of their loyalty an aft=c- 
tion to the govern:nent, and an anhjuration in explicit terms 
of every pretender to the cron and government of this 
kin, dom, and beſides a politive renunciation of any authority 
of the tre of Rome, in civil or temporary cles, withn his 
kingdom. None could receive the benefit of this repeal, who 
dia not give the public that pledge. 

Uj-on the paſſi g of this act, many of the Roman Catho- 
lics of che nrit characters and to: tunes in the kingdom. and 
others of ail deſcriptions, came m, and gave the fecur ty to 
government, under the ſanction of an oath, which the act re- 
quired. No perton at that time ieemed diſſatisfied ; but in 
the winter following it was ſuppoled chat a Bil! woulu be 
brought into Parliament, to take off ſome penaities which were 
inflicted by the laws ot Scotland upon the homan Tatholics of 
that country. And in the beginning of February were recei- 
ved fron Edinburgh, and publiſhed in every paper, accounts 
of a molt violent inſurrection in tuat country, to put a ſtop to 
that mealure. It appeared from theſe accounts that, upon 
the 2.1 of February, an inſurrection happened m the city of 
Edinburgh; that two Roman Catholic chapels had been at- 
tacked and fet on fire; that the houſes of the Rom an Catho- 
lics there in different parts of the town, Were attacked. ran- 
lacked, any demoliſhed ; that the utmoſt exertioas of the 
civil magiſtrate, aſſiſted by ſome of the fencibles, could not 
ſuppreſs the tumult; nor until the provoſt of the city gave 
aſſurances in the mott public manner, that the ſcheme was 
dropped, that no act of Parliament would be applied for, re- 
ſpecting the Roman Catholics of Scotland, could any check be 
given to the violences and outrages committing to the deſtruc- 
tion of many innocent men I his put an end to an attempt 
to obtain the act of Parliament, conceived by ſome gentlemen 
of d:[ti:on of that country, to be a very talutary, proper, 
and juſt meaſure. I take notice of this inſurrection in Scot- 
land, becauſe when I come to ſtate to you the conduct of the 
pritoner at the bar, it w@ be found to be a very material cir- 
cuinſtance. | 

Tings remained for ſome time quiet in this country, but 
an Aſlociation was formed, called the Proteſtant Affociation; 
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every one of you, Gentlemen, have heard of it, and where 
pains were taken to create a belief that the repeal of the ſta- 
tute of King William would be attended with immediate dan- 
ger to the ſtate, and to the Proteſtant religion; upon that 
ground it ſeems a petition was determined upon, and if they 
apprehended danger, they did right to petition; it is the in- 
herent right of the ſubject to petition Parliament ; and when- 
ever they imagine a caſe proper for the conſideration of Pur- 
liament, they do right to bring it before them; and 1 believe 
this petition was at one time intended to have been preſented 
in a legal, conſtitutional, and orderly manner. 

You will find, for I ſhall give you the general outlines of 
the buſineſs before I ſtate the particular conduct of the pri- 
foner, that upon the 2d of June, in conſequence of public 
advertiſements publiſhed in the news-papers, .and paſted up 
at the corners of ſtreets, and of hand bills diſtributed, there 


was collected together in St George's Fields, a multitude of 


people, or more properly, a very large army ; I believe con- 
ſifting (the particulars we may hear from the witneſles) of 


many thoulands—twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand under 


the pretext of preſenting a petition to Parliament. Though 
it is the birth-right of the ſubject to preſent a petition to 
Parliament, yet the petitioners are not to dictate to Parliament, 
or take from Parliament their deliberation and judgment upon 
the ſubject ; that would tend directly to the diſſolution of the 
conſtitution, and the ſubverſion of government. 

This body of men were arranged, according to the directi— 
on of the advertiſement, into three or four diviſtons ; the 
London to the right, the Scotch diviſion to the left, and the 
Weſtminſter to one part, and the Southwark diviſion in ano— 
ther; one diviſion, conſiſting of many thouſands, march- 
ed over London- bridge, through the city, down the Strand, 
and fo to the Houſe of Commons, with coloars flying, diſtin— 
guiſhed by blue cockades, and making a march as regular as 
an army trained to it; they had bagpipes, which belonged, I 
fancy, to the Scotch diviſion ; in this way they marched ; they 
arrived at the Houſe of Commons about one o'clock ; and, 
being joined by the other diviſions, took poſleſiion of all the 
avenues leading to the Houſe, and of the lobby, and it was 
with the utmoſt difiiculty the members got admittance into 
the Houſe; ſome members of each Houle were in{ulted and 
ill-treated by the populace, as examples, I preſume, of what 
the reſt were to expect, if the wiſhes of the mob were not 
complied with; in- this ſituation the petition was preſented, 
and thoſe in the lobby were deſired to withdraw. If it was 
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a conſtitutional purpoſe they had in coming to the Houſe, it 
was anſwered ; but they would not ſtir, and with great riot 
and confuſion, inſiſted upon a repeal of the act; the cry was, 
A repeal! A repeal ! No Popery.—The civil power was in 
vain ſent for to diſperſe them, they ſtill kept poſſeſſion; they 
beſieged the Houſe, they kept the members impriſoned. Thus 
they continued between nine and ten at night, when the ci- 
vil power, by the aſſiſtance of the military, were able to de- 
liver the Houſe of Commons from the diſgraceful ſituation in 
which they had been in to that time, and muſt have been con- 
fined till they had granted, as far as they could, the prayer 
of this petition. As ſoon as the Houſe was delivered, they 
ordered the buſineſs to be conſidered, and adjourned to the 
Tueſday following; but the mob, not having ſucceeded in 
their purpoſe, and being driven from the Houſe in the man- 
ner I have ſtated, immediately betook themſelves to other 
meaſures ; they inſtantly reſclved to attack the chapels of the 
foreign miniſters, which, in every civilized country, are pro- 
tected, and deemed ſacred from infult ; ſome of them were 
apprehended, I think about thirteen, that night or the next 
morning. On Saturday they paraded in different parts of the 
town, but I do not find that much miſchief was done: On 
the Sunday they appeared in Moorfields, they there attacked 
a chapel in that neighbourhood, and the houſes of many Ro- 
man Cathdlics, ſituated thereabouts, and completely demoliſh. 
ed the houſes and effects of theſe unfortunate people. I only 
give in general an account of what they did. I am convin- 
ced many of you were eye- witneſſes to what I am now ſtating. 
On the Monday, the men who were taken up were examin- 
ed at Sir John Fielding's : five of them were committed to 
Newgate : they were examined under the apprehenſion of a 
reſcue from the violence that was without the dor; it was 
v-!th difficulty that they were conducted to Newgate by the 
guards; but, as ſoon as they were lodged there, theſe peo- 
ple made an attack upon the houſe of a Mr Rainsforth, who 
had been active in apprehending them, and a witneſs againſt 
then ; they made an attack too upon the houſe of a Mr Ma- 
berly, who had been a witneſs before the magiſtrate ; and 
alſo upon the houſe of Sir George Saville; and they did other 
injury that night. The next day, being the Tueſday, when 
the parliament was to meet again, all the parties of this army 
re- aſſembled about the Houle of Commons, and there conti- 
nued ith great riot and confuſion, with ſhouts for A repeal, 
and No Popery, till the houſe was obliged to adjourn. Upon 
this their krft attack was upon the houſe of Mr Hyde; the 


- 


offence given by Mr Nyde, was partly his attendance at the 


juſtices upon the Monday at the examination, but principally p. 
for his activity as a magiſtrate in ſaving the life of a member * 
of the Ponſe of Peers the Ear! of Sandwich, who, in going * 
to attend his duty, had been violently attacked by the mob- . 
They ranfacked and ſet fire to Mr tlyde's houſe. and burnt WA 
the furniture, and totally demoliſhed every thing they could. 5 
In this they were accompanied with their colours, for they ap- MR oh 


peared again with their flags and with their cockades. Very the 
large parts of the mob marched to Newg ite; they ſet fire to 
the keeper's houſe : they attacked the priſon ; and, in a ve- tha 
ry ſhort time, they ſet at large all the priſoners; a place, WM 
which, for its ſecurity, ſeemed to be equal to a priſon in WM... 
the centre of the earth. The afterwards attacked and de- Wc, 
molithed many houſes belonging to Roman Catholics, burnt WM... 
and deſtroyed the furniture and effects. KY! 

Upon Wedneſday they attacked and broke open the other the 
priſons in and about th's metropolis, with an exception of the Ml 
Poultry Comp ter, and ſet at liberty all the prũoners; they 
continued their proceedings without control or check all that WM 
night, and until ſome time the next morning: in that night the 
various houſes in different parts of the town were in flames at 
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the ſame time; in ſhort. nothing was expected leſs than a ge- Wer 
neral conflagration. I he next day an attack was meditated of 


. upon the Bank, and | believe upon the Pay and Excite offi?? 
ces; happily his Majeſty by his anxious care, and extraordina- Bt 
ry and unremittiyg exertions, had been able to collect toge- 
ther a force; ail the troops within a confiderable diſtance were ft 
brought up to the metropolis, and they gave a check to the it's 
fory of the mob: this was upon the Ihurfday, when they ol IF 


were making an attempt upon the Poultry Compter. Every her 
perſon ' beli-ve i convinced, that if aſtop had not been then put cor 
| to the ontrages the whole of this town would have been de- in 
| ftroyed in a very ſhort time ; for though the repeal of the he 
| Bi!l-was the pretended cauſe, and the Koman Catholics the We; 
object at frit of their violence, that diſtinction would foon Pa 
; have van:ibe: —the reputed apiſt the friend of the Papiſt, the 
; an all thoſe who had the leaſt conne@ion with them, if in dia 
g ary reſpect obnoxious to the mob, would have fulfered—lt is ore 
aſtoniſhing to me, that the u hole town was not deſtroyed, con- Se. 
ſiue une the um' er of Roman Catholics employed in cur ma- ine 


nu 4turies here, and others who are doomed to the molt la- chi 
bor ms en Hoy nents in this town ; bad they interj->led in 8 ane 
deit nde of ther n necent brethren to preferve them frem ch: 
rum, What mult kave been the conſequence — A bloody war th. 
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muſt have taken place; and if an attack upon the houſes of 
Proteſtants had been provoked, the whole of this ton, even 
before the military could have arrived to our aſſiſtauce, might 
have been deſtr--yed—Before the inſurrection was put an end 
to there appeared ſtrong marks ef the machinations of our in- 
veterate enemies. Wha was the meaning of opening the 
priſons hat was the intent of that attack upon the national 
eredit of the Kingdom, the Bank of England? was that upon 
i the ground of Popery, or for the repeal of this Bill? Other 
circumſtances concurring, leave no doubt that greater deſigns 
| os at firſt appeared were opening to the Hublic. 
W Having ſtated in general the outlines of the violences com- 
mitted during theſe ſew days, to the eternal diſprace of this 
, Country, for it can never be wiped off, it remains for me to 
ſt e to you, what ſhare the priſoner at the bar had in them; 
for there can be no doubt that all perſons who contributed to 
15 the perpetrat on of them are as criminal as the very perſons 
he committed the act, and more fo, eſpecially, if they are 
to be aſcribed to their incitement and encouragement. 
ts Gentlemen, you have now before yon, as will appear upon 
the evidence, the author of all theſe violent and diſgraceful 
ty -oceedings, to whom the whole is to be imputed, an of- 
"enter of tuch a deſcription has not often appeared in a court 
[4 [of juſtice. 
x | have already ſtated to you the Proteſtant 4A but 
0 have not mentioned to you, leaving it to this ſtage of the bu- 
F Whneſs, that the priſoner was tlie preſident of that aſſociation. 
I ftated to you, that I have great reaſon to believe, aad I hope 
Cit will come out before this day is over, that there were {ome 
0 Jof that aſſociat on who meant no more than to lay their appre- 
10 henſions before Parliament, willing to leave them to their 
. conſideration and judgment, intended to preſent their petition 
in the ordinary form, and m a conititutional way, attended 
T1 a by very few of the petitioners. But that did not ſquare with 
15 10 views of their preſident. Their preſident had been in 
8 Pariia ment, —he had ooſerved the fentunents of many upon 
the ſubject of this repeal ; he poſfibly deſpaired of any imme- 
© diate relief being given, for certainly the ſubject required 
a | great conſideration ; the circtumita.:ces, if any, to ſhew dan- 
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1% ger to Le apprehended from the repeal of the Bill were to be 


Y inveſti zatel. A difficulty was thrown upon tlie buſineſs; 
4 this Bill invited the Catholics to give a pledye of their fidelity 
and loyalty ; this they had done upon the teich of enjoying 2 
= that deg, ee of freedom from penalties aud pun ments w mich 
| 9 he act held out to them; there were belides other weiglity 
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conſiderations. But deliberate proceedings would not anſwer 
- rhe purpoſe ; the ſeſſion of Parliament was near expiring; 
the priſoner at the bar advertiſed for a genera] meeting to 
propoſe an attendance on this petition by numbers; the pro- 

ofal at a general meeting, where all came that pleaſed with- 
out diſtinction, was immediately aſſented to; there are people 
who attend theſe places who cannot exiſt without the. oppor- 
tunity of plunder ; the priſoner upon this declared that he 
would not preſent the petition, unleſs he was attended by 
twenty thouſand people; did ſuch an idea ever ſtrike any man 
that meant well to the peace and tranquillity of the country, 
that he would not preſent it without he was attended by 
twenty thouſand people, and they were to be marked, they 
were to be diſtinguiſhed by cockades, that he might know the 
friends of the petition or the friends to the Proteſtant cauſe. 
Geod God! is a cockade the teſt of adherence to any good 
cauſe; every man that came there with a cockade, whatever 
his views were, was conſidered as a friend to the Proteſtant 
religion; there was no other title to admiſſion into this body, 
but merely having cockades in their hats— 1 hen he gave di- 
rections, that they ſhould be formed into diviſions ; a general 
could not make a more proper diſpoſition of his army; the 
London diviſion was to go to the right, the Scotch to the left, 
Weſtminſter, to one part, Southwark to the other part; and 
then they were to be marched off in theſe diviſions, I dare 
fay it ſtruck many who were there, that this propoſal muſt be 
attended with tumult and breaches of the peace at the leaſt 
the very collection of ſo great a number was never made in 
any country without doing miichiel ; but to take off apprehen- 
ſions of that kind, he bid them recollect what the Scotch had 
done. By their firm conduct they had prevented the Bill 
from extending to them; he recommended to this body, to 
twenty thouſand men! the firm conduct of the Scotch, which 
conſiſted in the molt violent inſurrection and tumult that ever 
was known in that city, and in acts of violence againſt the 
Roman Catholics who committed no fault, nor applied for re- 
dreſs, but were taken up as men innocently tuffering, and 
men that ought to be relieved. Is a mob not able to take the 
hint? it would have been too much for the priſoner to have 
ſai, Gentlemen go and pull down all the houſes of the Ro- 
man Catholics; tne eivil magiſtrates weuld have mterpoſed ; 
but it was, Recollect what the Scotch had done by their firm 
conduct; and he added, he did not deſire them to run any 
langer which he was not ready to ſhare with them, and that he 


would meet theia there; and was ready to go to the gallows 


the 
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for their cauſe. Greater encouragement could not be given te 


a ſet of men; they looked up to him as a man of education 


and high birth; they probably did not at that time ſuſpect the 


ſnare he was drawing them into, when he offered and pledged 


himſelf, and that he would even go to the gallows with them 


in the bulineſs ; he publithed an advertiſement for a meeting 
of theſe people, and though he mentioned only twenty thou- 
ſand, he had an expectation of a much larger army. The ad- 
vertiſement I will read to -you, -** Proteſtant Aſſociation. 
Whereas no hall in London can contain forty thouſand men, 
Reſolved that this Aſſociation do meet on Friday next.” 
Court, Gentlemen of the Jury. I obſerve ſome of you 
are taking notes, you are not te attend to any thing ſtated 
to you by the counſel unleſs it is afterwards proved by the 
witneſſes. | ; | 
Mr ATTORNEY GENERAL. I open to you from my k in- 
ſtru&ions what is given me as facts, and where witnsſſes are 
put down to prove them; 1 am not anſwerable for the truth 
of them; God forbid that any thing I mention unſupported 
by proof ſhould turn to the prejudice of the priſoner at the 
bar. Lhe firſt reſolution ſays, © inefolved that this aſſocia- 
tion do meet on Friday next, June the 2d, in St George's 
« Fields, at ten in the morning; to contider of the moſt pru- 
© dent and reſpectful manner of attending their petition, 
* which will be preſented the fame day to the Houſe of Com- 
© moons,” | 
Forty thouſand men to meet to conſider of the moſt pru- 
dent and reſpectſul manner of prelenting a petition, how are 
they to be conſulted! how is their opinion to be aſked ! this 
is a diſguiſed bulineis,—** Refolved, for the ſake of good or- 


Lay 


der and regularity, that this Aﬀociation, on coming to the 


« ground, do ſeparate themſelves into four diviſions; to- 
« wit, the London divion, the Weſtminſter divition, the 
Southwark diviſion, and the Scotch diviſion, Reſolved, 
„that the London diviſion do take place upon the right of 
* the ground toward Southwark; the Weſtminſter diviſion 
&« ſecond ; the Southwark diviſion third; and the Scotch di- 
« viſion upon the left; all wearing blue cockades in their hats 
to diltinguith themtelves from the Papiſts, and thoſe who 
approved of the late act in favour of Popery.“ So every 
man that did not wear a cockade in his hat was to be diſtin- 
guiſhed as a favourer of Popery and of the late act of Parlia- 
ment; and that every man who would pat a cockade in his 
hat, be his deſcription what it migat, was to be confidgred as 
a friend to this petition ; in ſhort, he was to be a friend to the 


Re ST RE, 


* 1 
purpoſes in view. © Reſolved, that the magiſtrates of Lon. 
« don, Weſtmintfter, and Southwark, are requeſted to at- 
* tend, that their preſence may over-awe and control any 
* riotous or evil minded perſons who may wiſh to diſturb the 
* legal and peaceable deportment of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
« ſubjets-”— Now, Gentlemen, what an inſult is this upon 
the civil magiſtrates ! this ſaſt paragraph adds to the mockery 
of the advertiſement; is of a piece with the other I obſerved 
upon, in the circumſtances of theſe people calling for a pro- 
tection from the civil magiſtrates againſt thoſe who ſhould diſ- 
turb their legal and peaceable deportment. For God's fake, 
who is there that durſt look in the face of forty thouſand men! 
this army wants a protection, and calls upon the magiſtrates 
for it; but what magiſtrates? the London, Weſtminſter, and 
Southwark; of the two fitit, none could act but in t,ondon 
and Weſtnünſter, and in Southwark, I believe hardly one 
magiſtrate reſided, and beſides theſe men were out of the 
Borough of Southwark, fo that not one of the magiſtrates, if 
called upon to keep the peace, and to protect forty thouſand 


men, could be able to act at all. This advertiſement was evi- 


dently to diſguiſe the real purpoſe and views of the meeting. 
I have already ftated to you the aſſembly, the advertiſement 
produced on the 2d of June; the priſoner at the bar appe ar- 
ed at their head with his cockade ; they were drawn up and 
under orders, I preſume, from him. Upon a perſon's carry- 


ing a meſſage from the priſoner to them the march began, 


that I have already ſtated to you ; he received them, or came 
along with them, I do not know which, to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and there preſented the petition. 1his body of men 
will appear to you to have been totally under his influence 
and management; the inſult and violence at the Houſe of 
Commons, I have already deſcribed to vou, and the force uſed 
there; no perſuaſion whatever, no exertion could deliver 
the Houſe of Commons from the ſituation they were in til! 
very late at night. e had it in his power at any moment ro 
have done it, nay in the height of the tumult, thoſe in the 
lobby, called to him to know whether they {hould quit the 
lobby; it was impoſhble to have a diviſion until the lobby 
was cleared, but nothing could be done without his irt ctious; 
it was not fafe for him to order them to ſtay, and obitruct the 
proceedings of the Houſe in plain terms; but he did that 
which was equivalent; he told them to be {ſteady and pertc- 


vere: that he would ſtate to them the caſe ; that he had cal- 
led for a diviſion, that there was no doubt at all that it was 
againſt them, but, if they continued in the lobby, the Houle | 
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eoould not divide; this he ſtated to them, not that he adviſed 


them; and then that he might not appear to have given them 


any directions, he left it to them to do as they pleaſed; it was 


enough to leave to them that by clearing the lobby the buſineſs 
would be put off, whereas they wanted it to be inſtantly ur- 
ged on, and carried through; he was applied to over and o- 
ver to deſire them to go out; a word from him would have 
done it, and then Parliament would not have been compelled 
to ſuffer the diſgrace of paſſing an act without examination, 
and without forming a judgment upon the ſubject. 
Gentlemen, you will find that he reminded them over and 
over of the conduct ef the Scotch; he told them the civil ma— 
giſtrate was ſent for, but they need not regard him, for he 
believed he was a petitioner ; that the Guards, if they came, 
would do them no hurt; is ſhort, by his perſuaſions and in- 
citements, he kept that body at the door, impriſoning the 
members. When the Scotch, ſaid he, pulled down the maſs- 
houſes, they had redreſs. Lord Weymouth ſent an aſſurance 
that the bill ſhould not be extended to Scotland, and ſhalFthe 
Scotch be better than you? No language could convey more 
intelligible directions to theſe people ; if they did not ſucceed 
by the force upon the Houſe of Commons, they were to re- 
ſort to the other plan; the Scotch, ſaid he, had redreſs when 
they pulled down the maſs-houſes, you know what the Scotch 
did by their firm conduct; this he ſaid to them who were 
under his influence and command ; men who would have 
departed if he had given them the word; who looked to him 
ſolely for inſtructions for their conduct, and beſides he men- 
tioned too, that there was no doubt that his Majeſty, when 
he heard of the inſurrections within ten miles of London, and 
of their flocking up to town, would ſend his miniſters to pro- 
miſe a repeal: if the priſoner and his adherents were not able 
to accomplith their purpoſe at the Houſe, the Scotch plan he 
had recommended was to be adopted; they inſtantly flew 
to the chapels of the ambaſſadors, afterwards to the houſes 
of the Roman Catholics, and of thoſe who had given obſtruc- 
tion to the mob. W hat became of the priſoner does not ap- 
pear ; but you will find when they re-aſſembled again upon 
the Tueſday, after the violent outrages on the preceding 
evening, Sunday and Monday, he came to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with the ſame ſymbol of being their head and leader, 


that of a cockade, and which was a plain token of his appro- 


bation of their actions. I hey had all their colours flying a- 
bout Palace Yard.— Without remorſe, without adviſing them 


to depart peaceably, without remonſtrating with the 7 about 
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the miſchiefs they had done, he was led off in triumph thro? 
the city of London to the Manſiou-houſe, and other places, 
by a large body. This happened upon the Tueſday. On the 
Wedneſday he ſent an advertiſement to the papers of a very 
ſingular nature to be inſerted in the Thurſday's papers, it 


did get into ſome papers. It is this: Lord George Gordon 


went in perſon to three different places, where the tumults 
were ſubſiſting, to harangue the mob, and exhort them to 


a peaceable and legal deportment; he ſtood for a conſiderable 


time among parties of foot ſoldiers, accompanied by one of 
the London ſheriffs, but all this was without effect, Lord 
George Gordon, not being able to give them any aſſurances, 
that the act would be repealed.” e 

This advertitement held out to the mob, that they were 
to look forward to ſome aſſurances ; that they were to conti- 
nue their depredations till ſome aſſurance ſhould be given, and 
that this was the only reaſon why the violences were not ſtop- 


ped. Did he flatter himlelf that he ſhould have aſſurance 


from any quarter that this bill would be repealed ! He adds, 
ſevcral merchants requeſted Lord George Gordon to ſign pa- 
pers that they were friends to the Proteſtant intereſt, &c. 
So he ſtates himſelf in his own hand-writing, that he was 
the perſon who had been, and was to be applied to, for pro- 
tections. We ſhall ſhew you one of his protections granted 
upon the Wedneſday, but nothing carries with it ſtronger e- 
vidence, under his own hand, that ali the world looked upon 
him as the only perſon who had the government of the mob, 
in the depredations they were then committing: he does not 
ſay I refuſed them, or that I granted them, he certainly 
meant that others ſhould apply in the ſame way for protecti- 
ons; it was to demonſtrate that he was, and was looked up- 
on to be the only man whoſe name and ſignature, would pro- 


tect them from the violence of this mob ; his name did furniſh 


a protection in one caſe which we ſhall give in evidence ; he 
gave a protection to a perſon who had a Roman Catholic te- 
nant or lodger in his houfe—he found his houſe had been 
threatened and applied to the priſoner for a protection—he 
got one and experienced the benefit of it. | 

Can any body donbt, after this evidence, that the priſoner 
at the bar was not the author of theſe diſturbances, aad that 


to his encouragement, incitement, and means, they are to 
be aſcribed. Perhaps he will tell us, he had no other object 
but the repeal of this bill; and that if other views, of a more 
| alarming and extenſive nature, mixed in the operations of the 
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mob, they are not imputable to him; but if he had no other 
object than the repeal of this bill, ſure, his meaſure of guilt 
is of no ordinary ſize; will it be enough for him to ſay, I 
would have checked the mob in the violence of their proceed- 
ings, but I was not able to do it; that will be no excuſe, if 
he exhorted them to begin, and look to that as the means to 
procure a repea}. If be has turned out upon the public, this 
many headed monſter, to ravage and deſtroy, it will be no 
excuſe, to ſay, I wanted to check its rage and fury! he has 
deſignedly given birth to the outrage, and muſt ſtand by the 
conſequences; it is juſt he ſhould; | 

Gentlemen, if theſe facts are proved, lay your hands upon 


your hearts, and aſk yourſelves, whether to the priſoner, all 


that was done, is not to be imputed; It is not an accidental 
aſſiſtance, or encouragement, but he 1s the contriver of the 
whole, If you are ſatisficd of this, you will pronounce him 
guilty, and your verdict will teach the preſent and futures 
ages this leſſon, that no man; however exalted in birth, ſitu- 
ation, or connection, can violate the peace, the order, the 
government, and the laws of his country, with impunity. 

I ſhall, in order ro prove the caſe, call ſome witneſſes, 


not ſo many, I hope, as you may have ſeen in a liſt, which, 


by ſome means, has been publiſhed; it is not the object I 
know, of delivering liſts of witneſſes, that they ſhould appear 
in the public news-papers, but you have ſeen a great many 
in a liſt of witnelles publiſhed—the neceſſity of putting down 
many will be obvious to you, for we had no power over the 
witneſſes at the time their names were inlerted, ſeveral are 
to the ſaine fact, that if any, from accident, ſickneſs, or any 
other cauſe, could not attend, others, in that liſt, might be 
called, for we cannot ſupply their place by witneſſes not 
named in the liſt; it is therefore of neceſſitv, that we have 
iaſerted ſo many witneſſes to the ſame tranſaction, but I ſhalt 
not trouble you with more than I think ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the facts. | | 
Gentlemen, I beg pardon for taking up ſo much of your 
time, but in a cauſe of ſuch importance and expectation, it 
becomes my duty to be as particular in the ſtate of the facts, 
materially affecting the priſoner, as jt is in my power te 


ces? 
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Counſel for the Crown, Counſel for the Priſoner. 


Mr ATTORNEY GENERAL, Mr KENYON, 
Mr SOLICIT OR GENERAL, Mr ERSKINE. 
Mr BEARCROF T, 

Mr LEE, 

Mr HOWARTH, 

Mr DUNNING, 

Mr NOR TON. 


EVIDENCE FOR THF, CROWN. 


WiLLiam Hay ſworn. Examined by Mr SOLICITOR 
GENERAL. 


2 "> you know the priſoner Lord George Gordon ? 
es. 

Do you remember ſeeing him at any time at Coachma - 
kers-Hall? 

A. I ſaw the priſoner at Coachmaker's-Hall on the 7th of 
January, 1780. 

Did you ſee him at different times at that meeting be- 
eween the 7th of January and the 2d of June, the day the 
multitude went to the Honſe of Commons ? 

A. Five or ſix times, but not at that place, the aſſocia- 
tion 


2. What aſlociation ? 

K. The aſſociation called the Proteſtant Aſſociation, was 
adjourned from place to place. It was adjourned to Green- 
wood's Rooms; in the Hay-market; to the Old Crown and 
Rolls, in Chancery-lane ; to the London Tavern, in Biſhops- 
gate ſtreet; and to St Margaret's-Hall, in the borough of 
Southwark. 

Did you ſce the priſoner at all, or at any of thoſe pla- 


A. Not at all but at moſt of them. 
Q. Do you recolle& which of them you ſaw him at? 
A. I ſaw him at St Margaret's-Hall, at Greenwood's rooms, 
at the Old Crown and Rolls Tavern, Chancery-lare, and at 
Coachmaker's-Hall. 
Do you remember ſeeing him at Coachmaker's-Hall, at 


| the laſt meeting, previous to their going up to the Houſe of 


Commons ? 


A. I remember it very well. 


A Do you recollect at that time any thing ſaid by the pri- 
ſoner, and if you do, mention what it was ? 


A. It was on the 29th of May, I heard the priſoner an- 
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nounce to a very numerous aſſembly, the Hall was crowded, 
« That the Aﬀociated Proteſtants (as they were called) a- 
mounted to upwards of forty thouſand in number; that on 
« Friday the 2d of June, it was reſolved, they ſhould meet, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, in St George's Fields, in 
« four ſeparate diviſions or columns, arrayed or dreſſed in 


„„ their belt cloaths “*. 


Mr Kenyon. Was it arrayed or dreſſed? 

A. I think his words were, * to have your beſt cloaths on, 
« with blue cockades in your hats, as he himſelf ſhould wear 
a blue cockade, to diſtinguiſh them from other people who 
« were Papiſts or friends to Roman Catholics.” His Lordſhip 
gave orders how theſe four different bodies ſhould take their 
ground, and what fields they ſhould aſſemble in. I cannot 
charge my memory exactly with the polition of thoſe four 
columns, but I think the London diviſion were to go to the 
held on the right of the road. 

Court. Do you at all recolle& the order? 

A. I cannot charge my memo y. 

Q. Do you recolle& any thing you heard ſaid by the pri- 
ſoner ? 

A. Not that evening ; but I recolle& ſome evenings be- 
fore, at the Crown and Rolls, Lord George Gordon being 
preſent, his Lordſhip read over the preambles or certain parts 
of penal laws of Charles the Second, William and Mary, and 
George the Second. After reading thoſe acts, he obſerved, 
« That by his Majeſty's giving his aſſent to the Quebec law , 
% and the late act of Parliament tolerating the Roman Catho- 
&« lics in England, his counſellors had brought him to that 
« paſs or ſituation in which James the Second was after his 
« abdication.?? 

One of the Fury. Were thoſe his Lordſhip's words ? 

A. As nearly as I can recollect.— He then read his Maje- 
ſty's coronation oath, and faid, ** It was his opinion, that his 


There are many precedents of numerous bodies going up to the 
Houſe of Commons to preſent a petition. In Sir Robert Walpole's 
time, all the Grocers and merchants of London went up to 1 A 
petition, relative to ſome buſineſs in which they were intereſted. Sir 
Robert did not reliſh ſo formidable a number of petitioners: However 
he yielded to their requeſt --remarking with ſome humour---there was 
no refuſing ſuch ſturdy beggars. Several thouſands of ſailors --Joiners--- 
Spittlefield weavers, and barbers, have done the fame within theſe 
few years. It was never thought illegal till Prete/tarts attempted to 
petition. 

T By the articles of the peace---the Roman Catholics were to he to- 
lerated, but not eſtabliſhed in Canada. 


= i 
© Majeſty had broken that oath.” He obſerved, that © the 
ec people in his country did not mince the matter, they 


ce ſpoke out, or ſpoke their minds freely, and avowed it to | 


cc be true.“ 
Do you remember any thing elſe ? 
= J do not recollect any thing elſe ; theſe are the 1s 
No expreſſions I can charge my memory with. 

You do not recolle&, at preſent, any other inflamma- 
tory expreſſions made uſe of by Lord George Gordon, either 
at Coachmaker's-Hall, or any of the preceding meetings? 

A. None. 
Did you go to the meeting in St George's-Fields on the 
2d of io} yr ? 
went there, but did not mix among the people. 
T Did you ſee a multitude of people gathered rogether 
there ? 
A. A vaſt multitude. 


be ? 

A. I cannot tell; I had never ſeen ſo many together be- 
fore, and could not make a calculation. 

Had they any particular marks or badges? 

K i hey had all cockades, and there were hanners. 

N Q. Was any thing written upon the banners or the coc- 
es? 
A. Nothing on the cockades that I obſerved. On the ban- 


ners I think I faw Proteſtant Affectation ; and one banner 1 


believe had No Popery ! on it. 
Did you ſee the priſoner there? 
A. Yes. I faw him at a great diftance ; he was going off 
the field then towards the Houle of Commons. 
Did vou hear him addreſs himſelf to this multitude ? 
A. I could fee Lord George Gordon was haranguing the 
people, but I was not naur enough to hear what he faid. 
Q. Which way did this multitude march ? | 
A. I can ſay nothing of their marching, further than what 
I faw in Fleet-ſtreet. I came home and ſaw them come thro? 
Fleet-ſtreet, and march by St Dunſtan's church, in their way 
to the Houſe of Commons. 
Q. * there a large number came that way ? ? 
A. 
Q. Had they the ſame cockades and banners? 


ners. 


One of the Fury. What number do you imagine there might 


A. Yes, the ſame cockades, and one or two of the ban- 
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Q. Did you afterwards on that day come down towards the 
Houſe of Commons ? 
A. I did. 
Q. Did you ſee a number of the ſame people about the 


Houſe ? 


A, I did; they appeared to be the {ame people. 

Q. Had they the ſame cockades and banners? 

A. Yes they had. 

Q. Did you get into the lobby of the Houſe of Commons? 

A. I was there about three hours. | 

Q. Was that filled with ſome of this multitude ? 

A. The lobby was filled with them. 

Q. What was their behaviour ? 

A. Very riotous. The noiſe was generally occaſioned by 
chiming of Lord George Gordon's name.—Lord George Gor- 
don's name was the conſtant chime. The great noiſe appear- 
ed to me to be made by thoſe words, Lord George Gordon, 

Do you recollect their calling out at all to any of the mem» 
bers of the Houſe of Commons who were in the lobby. 

A. I remember two or three members coming into the gal- 
lery over the lobby ef the Houſe and ſpeaking to them. 

J Do you remember the mob crying out to the people 
in the lobby? 

A. I cannot pretend to ſay, there was ſuch great confuſion 
and noiſe, 

While theſe people were in the lobby, and you were 
there, did you ſee Lord George Gordon? 

A. I ſaw my Lord George Gordon once in the place over 
the lobby. | 

Q. Did you hear him ſay any thin at that time ? 

A. Yes. He exhorted them, To continue ſtedfaſtly to 
* adhere to fo good and glorious a cauſe as their's was. He 
© promiſed he would perſevere in it himſelf, and he hoped, 
although there was very little expectation from the Houſe 
* of Commons, that they would meet with redreſs from 
* their mild or gracious * Sovereign.” 

. Do you recollect any thing elle in particular? 
| I: I think that is the ſubſtance of every thing J heard his 


* Had not his eds, good reaſon to think ſo when the Roman Ca- 
tholic addreſs preſented pre e vious to the Engliſh repeal, was fo graciouſ- 
ly received and puffed away in all our liberal minded circles. Whether 
have Papiſts or Proteſtants done moſt for our mild and molt gracious 
wa What did not the Church of Scotland hazard thirty years 
ago 
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Lordſhip ſay; J have repeated all the words that ] thoroughly 
remember. | 

One of tie Fury. Are you thoroughly ſatisfied that you 
have repeated the woras of Lord George Gordon! 2 

A. | am. 

Ho von recolled ſeeing any flags at any other plac i in 

the co ire of the miſchief which followed? 

\ I faw one of the flags at the burning of the Fleet- 

len; that flig which had the words No Popery ! on it? 

2. Could you perceive whether the perſon who had the 


n a: the Fleet priſon, was one you had jeen in St George's 


tietd< or ab Mt the Houſe of Commons? 
A, 1 am very clear it was the lame man, for 1 looked at 


kim. 


O. here was it vou had before ſeen that man, you ſaw 
with tne flag at the Fleet priſon ? 

A. | law nut carrying that flag in Fleet-ftreet. 

Do you nean at the time when the multitude marched 
totie Foute of Commons? | 

A. Yes; ard I ſaw that very man at it Weſtminſter. 

(). It was on Friday the multitade were here; were you 

at bei the Sardinian or Bavarian Ambaſſador's chapels? 

A, i was at that chapel in Lincoln's-Inn-fie'ds. 

At what tine on Friday night were you there ? 
+. I think jt was about ten o'clock. 

0. | tied you ſee any miſchief done there? 

A. A great deal, I was aſtoniſhed at the cruelty of what 
1 taw. 

What was the cry of the people who were employed 
in thet bulineſs? 

A. It generally was, No Popery ! 

Q Had the perſons that were doing that miſchief blue coc- 
kades in their hats? 

A. I did not fee a ſingle cockade in the chapel ; I faw ma. 
ny ah blue cockades before I got into the chapel, in the 
ſame {treer, Duke ſtreet. 

Q: Lid thoſe perſons form a part of the ſame mob that did 
the milchief ? 

A. 1 hey ſeemed “ to be by-ſtanders, they ſtood encoura- 


ging them. 


But what if they were Roman Catholics? Good Proteſtants they could 
not be; for this was the direct way to ruin their cauſe, and endanger their 


| Preſident's life, who was the great object of their affection. The following trial 


of Michael Martin a Roman Catholic, taken from the records of the Old _ 
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O. Did the people with biue cockades | Join with the peoplẽ 


who were crying Ne 7! opery ? 
A. It was while I was within the chapel, I heard the cry 


lev and tried by Baron Hotham, ſhows ho formed part of the mob, who ſcem- 
gd © be hy-liardrsand Hod encouraging them. 

© Michael M .rtin was indictod for that he with twenty other perſons and 
more, dd make 144cat and terrible gt, rout and diſturbance, and did continue 
coget er tor an Þ ur, aud daring tat time did commit great noits againſt the 
june the Fit“. 

William Ruſſel. uin. On the 5th of June, between four and five o'clock in 
the atternoon | went to Ropemaker's-ailey, Moorhelds, in order „ fee the de- 
predat:ons which were then committing by a number of people. S-vn after T 
had get to the place, I ſaw the priſoner paſs by me, at the head of a number 
of people, w.:v appeared to me to be very riotous. He had a long flat iron bar in 
his hand: it appeared to me to be the bar to an infide window. Upon lis go- 
ing by me, I laid to ſeveral people round me, hat young mar, who is going 
at the head of tiat mob, was my toreman ; he is 2 Roman Catholic.“ he reſt 
of the mob bad ſons of them ſticks, or bludgeons, aud things of that kind. I 
ſhould ſuppeſe tete were more than thirty of them. I did not follow them "np 
the alley. Son after (1 tuppote between five and fix o'clock) he returned in 
the ſame ſituation that 1 ſaw him go up. 

„Do you mean ſtill as a leader ? Yes, in the ſame ſituation as before he re- 
urned. I faid to a gentleman, “ You will go, with me down to the Romiſh prieſt's 
houſe I will hew you a Roman Catholic at work. I will call him by name, and 
challenge him with being one.” "Ihe gentleman refuſed to go with me. Soon 
after the priſoner ard ; upon his going by me, 1 ſaid, © Martin, have you 
_ 1 coat to pull down your own houſe?” He ſaid, No, he had 
not „% No,” He went away; I ſaw him no more till the Wedneſday fol- 
. 

e In what condition was he then?“ Very much burnt. I aſked him, how 
he came to be burnt ? He ſaid, „ He had been to Paiace-Yard, and that from 
thence he went to Newgate, where he was burnt,” 

6 In what fituation were his cloaths and perfon, when e came down the alley 
again? I did not take particular notice what ſituation his cloaths were in. 

« You are certain as to his perſon, and that he vas in the ſituation you have 
deſcribed ?”” I am ſorry I cannot: have a doubt.” 

David Fernie ſworn, Between five and fix o'clock on Monday afternoon 
the 5th of June, I was near the end of White's alley, Little Moorficlds, where 1 
ſaw the priſoner. I ſh-1ild not have paid particular attention to him, but from 
a converſation with Mr Ruſſell. In conſequence of the converſation between Mr 
Ruſſell and me, I obferved the priſoner coming from White's-alley, as it were 
from the Popiſh c apel, which was then demoliſhing by the mob. Mr Ruf[]], 
alluding to bim, ſaid, ** That i is the perion I ſpoke to you about; to ſatisfy you 
I will call him by name.” Mr Ruſſell called him twice by names the {ccond 
time the priſoner turned round and looked at Mr Ruſſell. Mr Ruſfell fa id, 
« Martin, have you turned your coat to pull your own houſe down “ He ſaid, 
« No,” He appearcd confuſed, and went away at the head of the mob, who fol- 
lowed him. I obſerved, at paſſing us, he had a weapon in his hand, but of what 
materials it was formed of 1 cannot pretend to fav; his hat and coat were cove- 
red with a whitiſh duſt. 

« What kind of duſt do you mean?“ If I muft mention the idea that ſtruck 
me at the time, I took it to be the duſt of a demolithed building. 

« Were the mob making a great noi and a riot at that time?“ They made 
a conſiderable noiſe ; it was enough to make me to conceive it a riotous one.““ 

Others ſwore to the ſame effect. He was found * ; fined ONE SHIJ-- 


LING and three months impriſonme r t. 
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without the chapel. The perſon who did all the miſchief, 


whom I ſaw in the chapel, had no hat on; there were about 
five or {ix people in the chapel, but that man was the moſt 
active. 

One of the Fury. You ſay thoſe that did the miſchief had 
no cockades in their hat?? 

A. I did not ſee them have any. 

One of the Fury. You faid thoſe that had cockades encou- 
raged them; what do you mean by encouraging them? 

A. The ſame as at all the fires ; they ſtood by and protected 
and encouraged them ? 

. Were you preſent at any other fires, or the demolition 

of any other houſes ? 

A. I was preſent at ſeveral the fires? 

Q. Were you preſent at Mr Langdale's 

A. I ſtood there about a quarter of an hour; I do not re- 
collect the exact day, but it was the ſame day of the fire at 
the King's Bench, and the fire at the Fleet Market, and the 
Fleet priſon. | 

Q. Did the ſame cry prevail there No Popery ? 

A. The very ſame, that was obvious to every body. 

Q. Do you recollect being preſent at any other fire? 

A. Yes at a public houſe the corner of Lincoln's-Inn— fields; ; 
they brought the furniture out and burat it, 

Do you recellect any other? 

A. Yes 1 ſaw another houſe demolifhed in Great Queen- 

ſtreet, but I do not know whole houſe it was: 


WILLIAM Hay, Croſs- ded by My PRES. 
. Pray what are you ? 
K By trade, a printer. 
2. Do you print on your own account, or are you a fer- 
vant to any perſon ? | 
A. I print on my own account. : 
Q. 1 believe you have had misfortunes in the world, you 
were a bankrupt? 
A. Yes. 
Q. When did you firſt reſort to theſe meetings of the Pro. 
teſtant Allociation, as they called themſelves ? 
A. I faid on the evening of che roth of December. 
Q. Was that the firit time? 
2» Yes, 
. And you went, from time to time, to all t he meetings 


| that” were held afterwards 
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A. Ves, to the*public meetings. 

Vou were at ſeveral places were Lord George Gordon 
did not attend? 

A. Yes. 

Q_ You have mentioned one place, where Lord George 
Gordon was, at Greenwood*s Rooms; now I deſire you to re- 
collect, and ſay, whether you ſaw him at Green wood's 
Rooms? 

A. I think I ſaw my Lord once there, and I was there 
once when he was not; I was there twice, 

Q. I caution you to be upon your guard? 

A. I will; it is a very ſerious matter ; I think Lord George 
was once at Greenwood”s Rooms, and that the Aſſociation was 
there once withcur his Lordſhip. 

. Then you cannot ſpeak with certainty ? 

A. Unleſs I look at ſome notes, I cannot tell; I have fome 
notes here, 

Q. Did you make them at the time ? 

A. Yes, I generally made them that evening. 

Court, You may refreſh your memory with them. (Looks 
at his notes.) 

A. On the 21ſt of January, Rona George Gordon was not, 
1 find, preſent at Greenwood's ? 

Q. Then you was miſtaken 1 in that part of your evidence? 

A. I was miſtaken. 

Q. How came you, from time to time, to make notes of 
what palled at theſe ſeveral meetings? 

A. I ſhall be very free in telling you, that J had an idea 
them, that this would be the * contequence of theſe meetings, 
I went almoſt purpoſely to take notes of them. 

Q. And you went on that account to take notes of what 
paſled ? 

A. A curioſity at firſt led me there, but when I faw what 
fort of people they were, I was willing to look farther after 
them, for 1 dreaded the conſequence of their meetings ? 

Q. How ſoon had you this foreſight of what would hap- 
pea. In the month of December you foretaw what would 
happen ? 

A. I did not, I (aid no ſuch thing; I foreſaw it on the 
20th of F ebruary. 


Not one of the Aſſociation had ſuch an idea, nor one in the kingdom ever 
dreaded ſuch conſequences. ls not Mr H------ 's apprehenſion a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
from what quarter theſe tumults originated! How could he know the Aſſocia» 
tion would be ſo numerous? How could he know at fo early a date, that which 
was not Known. or thought of by their Prefident till May 


1 

Q. Then the firſt time you foreſaw it, was on the 20th 
of February ? 

A- I had ſoreſeen the evil conſe uences, as far as man 
could, before that time, but on the 20th of F ebruary, I had 
even written my thoughts upon it. 

Then the 20th of Feb: wary was the firſt time you be- 
gay to draw your concluſions? 

A. It was. 

Q Then how came your notes and memorandums to have 
a date prior to that; you have notes ſo early as the 21ſt of 
January ? 

A. Without thoſe notes, I could not come to that conclu- 
ſion in my own mind about the conſequences ; I took notes 
on the loth of December. 

I muſt return again to the queſtion I aſked before; 
how came you firſt to take notes? 

A. I never po to any public meeting but I have an errand ? 
T wiſhed to learn what thoſe gentlemen would be at; I put 
down then what occurred, and then entered it down after 1 
came home. 

Q. | hat is your conſtant courſe in all occurrences of life ? 

A. Yes 

Q. Can you tell us any one occurrence of your life, where 
you have committed to writing every thing that paſled ? 

A. I do not know any one meeting of that kind, but I 
have put down as much as my memory would help me to. 


flow many meetings of this kind have you reforted to? 


A never reſorted to any others of this kind, 
You ſaid you never attended any meetings reſpecting 
this Kin:d of buſineſs, where you did not commit to writing 
what paſſed ; now I want to know, what other meetings be- 


fides th Proteltant Aﬀociation you have attended ? 


A. have attended a great many n but cannot 
pretend to recite hem? 

Q Have you, upon your oath, before God and your coun- 
try, put down every thing that paſſed at thoſe meetings? 

A I do not comprehend the nature ot your queſtion. 

have you let down any tranſactions at any other meet- 
ings except thoſe of the Proteſtant Aſſociation? 

A. I have many times undoubtedly. 

Hell me when and where ? 


A i he firſt notes I made in my life, were in the General 


Aſſembiy of the church of Scotland, the very firſt church 1 


was ever in, “ in my life. 


The General Aſſembly does not fit in à church, but iſle of a 3 Wa 
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Q. How long is that ago? a 

A. Twenty-two years ago ; ſo early as that; and in 176g 
and 1766, I took notes again. | 

Q. Dil you do that hecauſe you had a ſor-fight of any ill 
con:equences chat wouid enſue from thoſe meetings ? 

A. I wiſhed wo know what was going on there. or to ob- 
lice 1 friend to inform him what was doing. 

Q. You were not only at meetings of the Proteſtant Aſſo. 
ciation that were advertiſed, but happened likewiſe to be ca- 
ſually at the chapel in Duke-ſtreet, at Mr Langdale's, at a 
hoaſe-burning in Lincoln's-in-fields, at a houſe- burning in 
Great Queen-ttreet, and at Newpate ? 

A. lhe firtt you mention, was the burning the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel. I was coming home; a young gentleman was 
with me. 

Tell me his name? 

A. M*Millan ; he is here. 

Q. Where did you meet with him ? 

A. I met with him accidentally : when we had notice they 
were demoliſhing the chapel, we were I think coming by Co- 
yent Garden, and we directed our courle there. 

Q. Coming home from whence ? 

A. Fro a Weſtminſter. 

Q. From the lobby I ſuppole ? 

A. Very kely to. | 

Q. At the time when you were in St George's-fields, had 
you a blue cockade in your hat ? | 

A. I never had in my life. s 

Q You ſay you were in the lobby of the Houſe of Com- 
mous ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did you go into the lobby with perſons who had blue 
cockadus in their hats? 

A. Ihey were all there long before me. I went down 
after 1 had dined. | | 

Q. Being crowded, and the place being full, ſtill there was 
room for you to get in? | 

A. Scarcely. I went in with Alder man Sawbridpe. 

Q. What hour did you get there? | 

A. At ſix or ſeven o'clock, I believe. 

Q. When did you leave the lobby ? 


Mr H----- never in a church before he was capable of taking notes? Then what 
credit is due to one who ſeems to have been fo little impreſſed with the fear of 
894, and fo averſe to attendanct on the fenftuary. 
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A. At nine o'clock ; I looked at my watch when I came 
our, it was nine, or perhaps ten minutes after nine. 

Q. You ſay, at. the time you were in che lobby, there 
was a great riot and confuſion „ and you could not hear what 
paſſed there ? 

A. I heard exceeding well, too well what paſſed there 
there was a great noiſe; I heard Lord George Gordon's name 
pronounced vociteroully. 

Q. The lobby is not a very large room. Were there a 
good number of people of the fame * as yourſelf, 
that were there merely for curioſity? 

A. 1 faw none ſuch, it did not come from curioſity. 

Then you was the fingle individual, that ſtood diſtin— 
iſhed from all the reſt who were there? 

A. There were more than I there ; there was that man 
M*<Millan, and an apprentice of my own; I took them on 
purpoſe with me. 

Q+ That they might be of what uſe ? 

A. I wanted to enquire after ſome particular friends ; I 
was afraid they might be hurt; I was afraid of myſelf, 

Being afraid of yourſelf, vou who were not in the 
cod before, nor in danger of being hurt, under ideas y ou 
might be hurt you went into the crowd in che lobby? 

A. I was willing to ſee what they were about. 

Q. Which of your friends did you conceive to be in dan» 

er? 

n A. When an alarm of that kind is gone out, one cannot but 

have ſome friend in danger; I cannot charge my memory 
with any particular friend. 

. You {ſaid Lord George Gordon deſir ed they would 

meet at ten in the morning, and put on their beſt cloaths, or, 

as you chooſe to introduce it in your diſcourſe, to be arrayed 

in their beſt cloaths, which was the word as far as you can re- 

collect ? 

A. I think it was, © to be ſure to be in your beſt cloaths, 

er be dreſſed in your belt cloaths.“ 
He gave orders they ſhould be 1 in four what ——2 

A Divilions. | 

= Columns you called them ? 

I ſaid columns or diviſions. | 

In St George's-fields you were a conſiderable diſtance 
from Lord George; how near were you to the perſons who F 
carried the two flags? 

A. I ſaw one of the flags carried by a conſtable on my left | 
hand; I was in the road; 1 did not go into the field. 
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Q. The perſons who carried the flags were I ſuppoſe ſur- 
rounded by the reſt of the multitude ? 

A. No; they were not ſurrounded ; I remember the Lon- 
don diviſion marching round, and the flags were carried but 


not ſurrounded ; I faw them paſs. The flag was in the front 
of them. 

Q. Did you accompany the London diviſion over the 
bridge ? 

A. No; I came over Blackfriar's bridge, and went home 
directly. 


About what hour was that? 
A About two o'clock. 
At what hour did you leave your houſe to go down te 
the Houſe of Commons ? 
A. 1 will not poſitively ſwear to that, it was between five 
and {ix o'clock. 
And you went down immediately to the lobby of the 
Houte of Commons? 
A. 1 wzs there hetween fix and ſeven o'clock. 
Then all r6e pcople that had paſſed by were in the a- 
venucs of the Houſe of Coinmons beiore this? 


K. 185. 
Q. By what good luck then did you happen to ſee the flag 
in cet ſttect — e here 1s your houle ? 


A. Next vt {2uftn's Church; 1 went upon the leads on 
purpoſe tte tlein with this Mr M“ Millan. 
. One of the perſons you ſaw with a flag in Fleet-ſtreet 
you law afterwards ? 
A. Yes; at the Fleet-priſon and in Weſtminſter. 
Q Can you delcribe his dreſs ? 
A. 1 cannot charge my memory ; it was a dreſs not worth 
mo" a very com gon dreſs. 
Had he his own hair or a wig ? 
If I recolle& he had black hair; ſhortiſh hair I think. 
_- there ſomething remarkable about his hair ? 
A No ; Ido not remember any thing remarkable; he was 
2 coarſe looking man: he appeared to me like a brewer's ſer- 
vant in kis belt cloaths. 
How do you know a brewer's ſervant when he is in 
his beſt cloaths from another man ? 
A. It is out of my power to deſcribe it better than I do; 
he appeared to me to be ſuch, 
. I ak you how, by what mark, do you diſtinguiſh a 
brewer”s ſervant from another man? 


i 
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A. There is ſomething in a brewer's ſervant, in his condi- 
tion of life, different from other men. 

There may be for what I know ; but teil me how you 
diſtinguiſh 2 2 brewer”'s ſervant from another wan 2? 

A. Be ſo good as to ſtate the queſtion again. 

If there can be a doubt what the queſtion means in any 
one of this audience, you ſhall have it repeated ; you {aid this 
man was like a brewer's ſervant, I aſked you by what mark 
you are able to diſtinguiſh a man to be a brewer's ſervant ra- 
ther than of any other trade ? 

A. I think a brewel's ſervant's breeches, cloaths, and 
fe have ſomething very diſtinguiſhing. 
ell me what in his breeches, and the cut of his coat 
and * it was by which you diſtinguiſhed him ? 
A. I cannot ſwezr to any particular mark. 
Then you had no reaſon upon earth to uſe that word 
which came ſo flippant over your tongue, that he was like a 
brewer's ſervant ? 
A. I cannot anſwer that queſtion if you put it to me 2 
hundred times. 

. You ſaid that one of the perſons who carried one ot the 

flags i in St George's Fields, was a conſtable ? 
A. Yes; I ſaid fo. 3 
Q. How do you know he was a conſtable ? 


A. The man was very remarkable; his name is Payne, he 


is a city conſtable. 


Q. Are you of the Kirk of Scotland, or a Romans Catho- |} 


lic ? 
A. I am of the Church of England. 
Q How came you to ſtay ſo long in the lobby of the Houſe 
of Commons ? | 
A I wiſhed to ſee an end to it. | 
At what time did you ſee Lord George Gordon in the 
Balcony ? ? | 
A. I heard and ſaw him once; he was twice I think in the 
balcony while I was in the lobby. 
Q. Did you inform the Secretary of State, or any civil ma- 
giſtrate, of your apprehenſions in February of what would hap- 
en? 
A. Les; I did communicate my fears then. 
Q. To whom ? $3 
A. A gentleman ; I would rather not mention the gentle 
man's name. 
Q. But you mult do it? 
A. I wrote my ſentiments of theſe matters to a very parti- 
cular friend, my ſentiments of this aſſociation meeting. 


* 
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2. You are aſked who that particular friend is? 

A. Mr Butler of Lincoln's Inn. 

. Mr Butleris a gentleman I have likewiſe the honour of 
knowing; Mr Butler is I underſtand a Roman Catholic? 

A. I never aſked him the queſtion. 

Q. If he is your particular friend have you any doubt a- 
bout it? 

A. I have heard he is a Roman Catholic, I don't know that 
he is; I have a very high opinion of him, 

Q. So have { ; but have you the leaſt doubt of his being a 
Roman Catholic. 

A. 1 have heard he is. I will not anſwer the queſtion 0 
eauſe I don't know it. 


Mx WiLLiam METCALEF ſworn ; Examined by 
MR BraRCROFT, 


Q. Do you know the priſoner Lord George Gordon ? 

A. I do. 

. Was you at Coachmaker's-Hall at any time in the courſe 
of laſt ſummer ? 

A. I was. 

Q. On what day? 

A. 1 really do not know what day it was, farther than it 
was the day when the meeting in St George's-fields was fix- 
ed on. 

. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there? 

A. I did. 

Q. What number of people might be at Coachmaker's- 
Hall ? 

A. Jam not able to judge what number of people there 
were, but the hall was ſo full that I could not get in. 

2. Did you learn what tlie purpoſe of the meeting \ was; 
by what was going forwards there? 

A. I did not at that time ; no farther than it was a meet- 
ing where Lord George Gordon was to be, and I went there 
merely out of curioſity. 


Q. Recollect yourſelf and inform the Court what paſſed du- 


ring the time you were there ? 

A. I went to a gentleman who had ſome knowledge of the 
perſon who I believe lives at the Hall, and by this means I 
got into the gallery. 

e Relate what paſſed there, particularly what fell from 
Lord George Gordon himſelf ? 

A. Lord George Gordon was ſpeaking at the time I went 
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| ou T heard him deſire them to meet him in St George's 


Fields; he reminded them “ that the Scotch had ſucceeded 
&« hy unanimity, and he deſired that they would likewiſe be 
« unanimous ; he hoped no one who had ſigned the petition 
« would be aſhamed or afraid to ſhew himſelf in the cauſe ; 
<« that he would not preſent the petition, or that he begged 
& leave to decline it (I don't attempt to uſe his Lordſhip's 
ce worde, it is impoſſible) unleſs he was met in St George's 
« Fields by twenty thouſand people; and he recommended to 
&« them to come with ſome marks of diſtinction, ſuch as a blue 
ce ribband in their hats,” or words te that effect; © that they 
© might be able to diſtinguiſh their friends from their foes,” 
or to that purport: * that he himſelf would be there to meet 
« them, and would be anſwerable for any of them that 


ce ſhcnld be moleſted for meeting there; that he withed ſo 


ce well to the caule that he would go to the gallows in it, or 
& for it, words to that effect; I know the word © gallows” 
was mentioned; but the concomitant words I do not recol- 
let, “ but that he would not preſent the petition of a luke. 
« warm people,” I forgot to tel] your Lordſhip that Lord 


George Gordon told them to meet in four bodies in St | 


George's Fields ;” each body I think was © to take one 
. quarter of St George's Fields,” ; 


. Do you recollect any thing more that fell from Lord | 


George Gordon at the time you are ſpeaking of ? 
A. ] do not, | 


Q. Were you in the lobby of the Houſe of Commons on ; 


Friday the 2d of June? | 


A. I was not there at all. 
Q. Were you about the Houſe of Commons at all ? 
A. 1 was not, N 
2. Were you in St George's Fields at the time that had 
been appointed? | e 
A. I was. 
2. What time did you get there? 


A. ] believe I might be there at about half paſt ten or ele- 


ven o'clock. | 

Q. Did you ſee the priſoner there ? 

A. I ſaw him in a coach. | 

Q. Recollect yourſelf and give an account of what paſ- 
ſed there, particularly what fell from Lord George Gordon 
himſelf ? . 

A. I did not hear a word from Lord George; all that I 
ſaw was, that there was a vaſt number of people, and that 


they were occupying four diſferent parts of the field, in four 
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diſtin bodies; there were two bodies that were forming like 
ſoldiers almoſt, eight or nine a-breaſt, a vaſt number of 
them ; I did not ſee them ſo well formed in any other part 
as in that part. 

Q. Was there any particular diſtinction among them? 
A. I ſaw blue ribbands in their hats; ſome had the words 
No Popery | upon the ribband. 3 

2. What number of people might their be aſſembled in the 
fields? 

A. IT imagine I ſpeak within compaſs when I ſay there were 
thirty thouſand. 1 | 
Q. Did you ſtay till they quitted the place? 


A. I did not; I left them there. 


Q. Did you ſee any thing that ſtruck you particularly? 
A. I ſaw Lord George Gordon ſtanding ſurrounded by a 
vaſt number of people, and I underſtood him to be ſpeaking 
to them, but I was not near enough to hear him ſpeak. 


2. You left Lord George Gordon in St George's Fields I 


believe ? | 
A. I cannot fay whether his Lordſhip was not gone at that 
time. | | 
Q. Did you ſee any thing mors of the priſoner that day? 
A. I did not. 


MR WILLIAM METCALF Croſs-examinedby MR ERSKINE, 


2. ou ſay the Hall was ſo crowded you could not have 
got in unleſs by a friend? | 

A. I could not. 3 

Q. And you were placed in the gallery ? 

A. I gut into the gallery. | 

Q. Can you recollect what time of the evening it was when 
you got into the pallery ? 

A. I took no notice of it at the time; the only way I can 
Judge of it is, I dined that day at Goldſmith's Hall, which is 
cloſe to that Hall; and after dinner we propoſed to go there; 
I ſuppoſe it was after tix o'clock, : 

2. How long did you ſtay ? 

A. I do not think 1 was there more than a quarter of an 
hour; if I was there a quarter of an hour it was the outſide. 

Q. Where was Lord George Gordon when he ſpoke this; 
was he in the chair ? 

A. At the upper end of the room. 

Q. You made uſe of an expreſſion which afterwards you 
ſaid you were not ſure about, you uſed the word gallus? 


1 

A. I ſaid J would not be poſitive to the exact words in which 
Lord George Gordon expreſſed himſelf; but that he would 
go to the gallows in the cauſe, or for the cauſe, or to that ef- 
fect. | 

Q. Are you ſure of the word gallows 2 

A. I am very ſure he made uſe of that word. 

Q. You did not hear any more about what the cauſe was, 
aid you ? t 

A. I underſtood at the time, that the meeting was for the 
purpoſe of preſenting the petition. 

A You ſaid you went out of curioſity, not knowing the 
purpole of the meeting; and then you ſpoke of hearing of the 
cauſe ? | 


A. Yes. 


JohN ANSTRUTHER, E/g. ſworn, Examined by Mr LEE. 


Q. Was you at Coachmaker's-hall on the 29th of May? 
A. I was there upon a Monday; I will not be poſitive as 
to its being the 29th of May, it was the latter end of May. 
Q. Did you fee Lord George Gordon there? 
A. I did. | 
Did he or any perſon elſe act as preſident in any meeting 
that was then held? 
A. I underſtood him to be acting as preſident; he appear- 
ed to me to be acting as preſident, 
Q. What was the ſubſtance of the converſation at that meet- 
ting ? | 
A. I heard Lord George Gordon ſay, „ he called that 
«© meeting for the purpole of informing them that he meant 
c to preſent their petition,” (meaning the petition of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation,) © upon the Friday following to the Houſe 
«« of Commons; he delired them to meet him in St George's 
« field's, on the Friday following, for the purpoſe of preſen- 
ce ting their petition.” I do not mean tobe very accurate as 
to the words, it is impoſſible to recollect the very words at 
this diſtance of time; he ſaid, if there was one man leſs than 
« twenty thouſand he would not preſent the petition.” He 
declared, after ſtating that if there were one leſs than twenty 
thouſand people he would not meet them there, “ that with- 
« out that number he did not think that their petition would 
«© be of conſequence enough.” He declared, © if they were 
c fewer they inuſt find ſome other preſident upon that oc- 
cc cation; he would have no more to do with them; he re- 
ce commended to them the example of the Scotch, who by 
ce their firmneſs had carried their point, He recommended 
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e temperance and firmneſs, and concluded with'telling them, 
« he did not mean them to go into danger that he would not 
5 ſhare ; for he was ready to go to death for the Proteſtant 
% ei, | 

Court, Was death the word. | 

A. No; I rather believe gallous was the word, but I will 
not pretend to be aceurate to the very words; that was the 
the principal purport of his ſpeech I heard there. 

Q. Was any thing ſaid that evening about the manner in 
which the people were co be diſtinguithed when they came to 
St George's-fields ? 

A. That is a cireumſtance I had forgot; “ he defired all 
* true Proteſtants and friends of the petition to diſtinguiſh 
«« themſelves by the mark of blue eockades ; he told them he 
“ would meet them in St George's-aelds ; and when they 
came there, the body that were the London Aſſociation 
* ſhould take the right hand, and the Scotch ſhould take the 
left hand.” He diſpoſed of the other two I do not exactly 
remember how. 

Q. Was you preſent near, or about the Houſe of Commons, 
upon the Friday after the day when the petition was actually 
preſented ? | 

A. Upon the Friday after I was in the lobby of the Houſe 
of Commons, and was about the Houſe of Commons in the 
evening, 

Q. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there? 

A. I came in by the door that goes down to the Houſe of 
Lords; I came forward towards the door of the Houle of 
Commons; when I came near the door of the Houſe of 
Commons, I faw Lord George Gordon leaning from a gallery 
that looks down into the lobby of the Houle of Commons ; 
it is the gallery that goes from the committee rooms to 
the back door: I heard Lord George Gordon addrefs the 
people from that place. He came out as I underſtood for the 
purpoſe of telling them what had pafſed within the Houte. 
He told them, “ that they had been called a mob within the 
« Houfe ;? he mentioned“ that the peace-officers had been 
e called in to diſperſe them,“ I think he ſaid © them peace- 
« able petitioners.” ? | 

One of the Fury. Did he or not ſay that? 

A. I think he did; © That they had not given their reaſons 
ce to the houſe why they had not diſperſed them; he beliey- 
ed the peace officers had ſigned the petition. That ſome 
« pcople had mentioned in the houſe ſemething relating to 
& calling in the military. I hat he hoped no body would 


3 3 
e think of taking a ſtep of that ſort, as it would infallibly tend 
te to create great divitions amongſt his Majeſty's ſubjects.” He 
went on ſtating the impropriety of calling a military force in, 
upon ſuch occaſions in a free country. He again mentioned 
the Scotch, pretty much in the ſame terms that he had done 
before, how they by their “ ſteadineſs and firmneſs had car- 
« ried their point; that he had no doubt his Majeſty would 
© ſend to his miniſters to deſire them to repeal the act, when 
© he found the confulion it created”—or rather, which is 
nearer the idea, © when his Majeſty heard that his ſubjects 
% were coming up, were flocking from miles round, and with- 
ce ing its repeal.” Their was a great deal of confuſion in the 
& lobby; ſeveral people called to Lord George Gordon, 
whether he deſired them to diſperſe? “ Do you deſire us to 
« go away? Does Lord George Gordon deſire us to go a- 
* away 2” Hereplied, © You are the beſt judges of what you 
© ought to do, but I will tell you how the matter ſtands ; the 
«© Houle are going to divide upon the queſtion, whether your 
& petition ſhall be taken into conſideration now or upon Tueſ- 
& day. There are for taking it into conſideration now, myſelf 
& and fix or ſeven others. If it is not taken into conſideration 
* now, your petition may be loſt. To-morrow the houſe 
«© does not meet; Monday is the King's birth-day ; upon 
«© Tueſday the parliament may be diſſol ved“. or“ proro- 
«& gued.” I forget which was the exprefſion. That is almoſt 
all I heard him fay. There was a good deal of confuſion in 


the lobby; ſeveral other members attempted to ſpeak, parti. 


cularly Mr Turner ; but he was not heard. loblerved ſome 
further converſation paſs between Lord George Gordon and 
the Chaplain of the Houſe, which I could not overhear. 

Q. Were the people, whom Lord George Gordon was 
then addreſſing, diſtinguiſhed from the other people: 

A. There were a vaſt number of people in the lobby of the 
houſe in blue cockades to whom he was addreſſing himſelf. 

Q. Did you happen to be in Scotland at the time of any 
riots there ? Y 

A. I was not. | 

Q Of courſe you do not know what happened there? 

A. Not from my own knowledge. a 


* The riots of the rabble in Scotland, condemned as much here as by any 
Attorney General, thro' the whole train of the Crown evidence, are attempted 
to be ſet up a model to the Engliſh petitioners. The legal, conſtitutional, and 
unanimous wiſhes of the country in many places where there were no riots ar: 
conſtantly kept out of view. How uncandid is this? 
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The Revo ThoMas BOWEN ſworn. Examined by Mr 
HowaRTH. 


Q. Did you officiate as chaplain in the Houſe of Commons 
upon the 2d of June laſt? 

A. I did, 

Q. Did you obſerve, in the courſe of that day any uncom- 
concourſe of people about the Houſe of Commons and in the 


the lobby? 


A. I attended the Speaker to the Houſe ; the lobby was ex- 
ceedingly crowded, and the people there were very clamourous. 
We got in without much interruption. After prayers were 
over, { went and fat under the gallery, not far from the door. 
The tumult in the lobby continued, and while the houſe were 
deliberating what meaſures they ſhould take to quell it, I ſaw 
Lord George Gordon frequently go to the door, and heard 
him repeat to the people in the lobby what different mem- 
bers had ſaid in the debates. The Speaker was relating 
to the Houfe, for the information of tho ſe members, who ha 
not been preſent from the beginning, ſeveral circumſtances 
that had occurred. | 

Mr Howarth. You will confine yourſelf to the expreſſions 
Lord George Gordon made uſe of to the people in the lobby, 
while he was out of the Houſe, and not relate any expreſſions 
he made uſe of in the Houſe ? 

A. I ſaw him go to the door, and heard him ſay to the peo» 


ple, © The Speaker of the: Houſe of Commons has juſt ſaid, 


* that you are all come here under a pretence of religion.” 
And I think his Lordſhip then added, “ you are good people, 
© your's is a good cauſe.” And afterwards I heard him ſay, 
„ Mr Burke, member for Briſtol, has ſaid”—the door was 
then ſhut, and I heard no more. Afterwards he called out, 
Mr Rous, member for (I forget the place which he men- 
* tioned) has juſt moved that the civil power be ſent for, but 
« don't you mind, keep yourſelves cool, be ſteady.” At ano- 
ther time his lordihip called out, Lord North calls you a 


* mob.” Once while Lord George Gordon was at the door 


1 faw a gentleman go up to him, who ſeemed to me to be per- 
ſuading his Lordſhip to return to his ſeat. | 
Q. You fay ſeemed to perſuaile ? 

A. I judged fo from the manner of it. As ſoon as Lord 
George Gordon turned round and ſaw who it was, he called 
out to the people, © this is Sir Michael le Fleming; he has 
jaſt been ſpeaking for you.” His Lordſhip ſeemed to me re- 
markably pleaſed with Sir Michae) ; he patted ur ſtroaked his 
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toulder, and expreſſed a kind of joy in his eountenance 
which I hardly know how to deſcribe ; it ſeemed to me extra- 


vagant, and if I may uſe the exp-efſion, childiſh, This is all 
I recolle&, to this period, whilit I was fitting under the gal- 
lery of the Honſe. When the diviſion was called for, upon 
the queſtion in the Houſe, I withdrew. During the delay 
and confuſion, which was occaſioned by the people, who re- 
fuſed to quit the lobby, and by that means prevented the 
Houſe from dividing, I was frequently in the adjoining room 
once while I was ſtanding near the little gallery over the lob- 
by, I ſaw ſome gentlemen endeavouring to perſuade the peo- 
ple to retire. One of the gentlemen aſked me to ſpeak to 
them; accordingly I ſpoke a few words; I to!d them they 
ſtopped their own buſineſs, and droge them to retire. I 
heard a perſon in the lobby, ſay very diſtinctly, “ if his Lord- 
ſhip would come and fay that it was neceſſury for them to go, 
they would go.” Some time after this I went up into the 
eating room; while I was litting at table, Lord George Gore 
don came into the room; ſoon afterwards there were ſcarce 
any perſon left in the room, beſides Lord George Gordon and 
myſelf; his Lordſhip had thrown himſelf into a chair near 
me, and ſeemed overcome with heat and fatigue ; I thought 
the opportunity ſo favourable that I could not help telling his 
Lordihip what I had juſt heard from the lobby ; I told him, 
that a perſon there had faid that, “ if his Lordſhip would 
come and ſay that it was neceſſary for thei to go, they would 

o;” and I added, as my own opinion, that I believed it de- 
pended wholly upon his Lordſhip, to diſperſe them; his Lord- 
thip made no reply, and ſoon after left the room. Some time 
after this, I went down ſtairs, and ſeeing his Lordſhip go 
towards the little gallery to addreſs the people, I haſtened to 
get near him; his Lordſhip, 1 think, began with adviting 
them, in general terms, © To be quiet, and peaceable, and ſtea- 
«& dy; his Majeſty, (ſaid his Lordſhip) is gracious monarch, 
and when he hears that the people ten miles round (I think 
66% ten miles round was the expreſſion) are collecting, there 
«&.is no doubt but that he will fend his miniſters private or- 
& ders to repeal the bill.“ His Lordſhip then mentioned the 
attempt that was made to introduce a bil! into Scotland; 
„ the Scotch (ſaid his Lordſhip) had no redreſs, till they pul- 
& led down the * maſs-houſes; Lord Weymouth then ſent 


* Lord George was better informed on the Scotch buſineſs, than to 
talk in this manner; for it is a fact known to all in the intereſt of 
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« official aſſurances, that the act ſhould not be extended to 
« them, and why ſhould they be better off than you.” Here 
I muſt obſerve, I have a doubt upon my mind, whether B 
Lordſhip faid, “the Scotch had no redreſs till they pu 
c down the waſs-honſes,”? or whether he laid, when 

Scotch pulled down the maſs-houſes they had redreſs ;' * his 
Lordſhip then adviſed them to be quiet and peaceable, and 
told them to beware of evil-minded perſons who avould mix 


* 


among them, and intice them to miſchief, the blame of which 


{1 think his Lordſhip added) would be imputed to them. It 
was then I think a perſon in the lobby aſked his Loren ip 
« if it was not neceſſiry for them to retire.” 

One of the Fury. Had that perſon a blue cockade in his 
hat ? 

A. I did not ſee his perſon ; T only heard his voice.“ I 
will tell you (faid his Lordſhip) how it is; the queſtion was 
put,” I think he ſaid, © I moved the queſtion, that your pe- 
e“ tition be taken into conſideration this night. Now, ſays 
« he, it was clearly againſt you, there can be no doubt, but 
4 inſiſted upon dividing the Houſe: No diviſion can take 
place vhile you are there, but to go or not 1 leave to your- 


„ ſelves.” As ſoon as his Lordſhip had finiſhed, he aſked 


me, © if I would ſpeak to the people?” I ſaid, by no means, 
chat his Lordſhip was the only perſon who could | peak to them 
with any good effect. His Lordſhip then took hold of my 
gown and preſenting me to the people called out,“ I his is 
«© the clergyman of the Honſe of Commons I defire you 
« will alk him, what his opinion of the Popiſh Bill is,“ and 
immediately urged me to give it. I replied to his Lordſhip, 
with conſiderable warmth, that the only opinion 1 ſhonld give, 
was, that all the conſequences which might ariſe from that 
night, would be entirely owing to his Lordſhip. Several 


gentlemen that were about us repeated my words. His Lord- 


{hip made no reply, and went into the iocuſe. 
Q. Had you an opportunity of obſerving what number of 


the Crown,—to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, the Lord Juſtice 
Clerk, and to the leading people in the Romzin Catholic iute= 
reſt, that official and politiye aſſurance was given tourteen days privy 
to the burning the chapel in Edinburgh, although theſe aſſurances 
did not reach Scotland till that cataſtrophe was over, by reaſon of 
Lord Suffolk's indiſpoſition. The ſervants of the Crown yielded 
to the legal and wnianimovs reſolutions of the people; not to the 
64trages of the banditti, which would have been diigracetul in any go» 
vernment. Neither the ſervants of the Crown, nor the Roman Ca- 
tholics, dare deny the fact. Could his Lordſhip then * ſo much 
without book ? 
F 
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people were in the lobby, and about the houſe, at any time 


during this converſation ? 

A. The lobby was full. 

Did you obſerve any thing in the hats of the perſons, 
to whom his Lordſhip addreſſed himſelf ? 

A. I cannot ſay abſolutely that I did, I ſaw his Lordſhip had 
a blue cockade. 


Q Lid you hear any general cry by the people i in the lob. 

D 

A. They often called out for Lord George Gordon: as I 
followed the Speaker in, they called out, Repeal, Repeal, Re- 
peat. 

Q. W har was the conduct of the perſons in the lobby ? 

A. They were exceedingly clamorous. 1 do not recolle& 
any particul .r act of violence, only they made a "_ noiſe, 

Was there any articulate cry ? 

A. I do not remember any. 

Court. Could the members paſs to and from the Houſe ? 

A. I ſaw ſeveral members come in with blue cockades in 
their hats; they ſeemed as if they could hardly paſs through 
the mob. 


The Rev. Mr BOWEN Croſs-examined by Mr KENY ON. 


. You ſaw ſeveral members with blue cockades ? 

A. I do not know that they were members; J ſaw ſeveral 
gentlemen come in to take their ſeats, therefore 1 preſume 
they were members. 

. Several ? | 

K 1 believe there were two. I ſaw one take out the 
cockade, as ſoon as he came into the Houſe, and put it inte 
his pocket ? ? 

Vo you recolle& who that member was ? 

*: I do not. 

2. Was this cenverſation with Lord George in the endo 
or the lobby ? 

A. At the gallery that looks into the lobby. 

During that time was there a great tumult and noiſe? 

K Not during the time Lord George was ſpeaking. 

. But during che time you had that private converſa- 
tion? 5 

A. That was not in the gallery. 

Q. Where then was it? 

A. It was in the kitchen, I believe it is called ? 

. The other converſation you tay was in the gallery, 
when he * to the * 
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A. In the gallery. 

Q. Were there many people there ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you fee Mr Anſtruther there? 

A. I did not. 

Q. I preſume you were under ſome agitation of mind at 
the time ? | 

A. I was under none 'till Lord George ſpoke to me to give 
my opinion. | | | 

Q. Before that time you was under no apprehenſions ? 

A. No particular apprehenſions. 


4 . You had your full memory about you, and now under. 
take to ſpeak to the very words. You have not reduced them 
into writing, have you? 


A. On Friday this happened ; the next day there was an 


account in the papers of what happened there, in which I 
> was mentioned; as | attended the Speaker as his chaplain, I 
> thought it neceſſary to write to the Speaker, to give him an 
account of it, which I did in part. | 


Q. When Lord George told the people, that yon were 


4 chaplain of the Houſe of Commons, that put you into a con- 
= ſ{iderable flurry of ſpirits ? | 


ry, 


A In a degree it did. 
Mr Howarth. How long did you ſtay in the Houſe? 
A. I came away with Mr Bacon in his carriage. 
. At what time was the lobby cleared? 
A. I ſtayed till the Houſe broke up, the paſſages were then 


quite clear. | 


Q. Do you know how they came cleared? 

A. I do not. | 

Q. Did you ſee any ſoldiers there when you came away? 
A. I ſaw ſome at ſome of the avennes. 

Q. Did you go away as ſoon as you were able ? 

A, I wiſhed to go away much earlier. I went away after 


the Houſe broke up. I had an engagement on duty that 
evening. I went to the door-keeper of the back ſtair- caſe; he 
ſaid, if I went out they would not admit me again; therefore I 
was obliged to ſtay, I was afraid to go out with my gown 


On. 


JohN CaTEeR, Ei. ſworn, examined by Mr DUNXNING. 


Q. On the 2d of June laſt you were in the Houſe of Com- 
mons 


A. I was, 
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' malice or ill will; but having ſaid this, I muſt take the liberty i 


that evidence. | 


tell you how the caſe ſtands : 1 have moved to have your 


E 44 I 
Q. Had you any occaſion to obſerve any thing that paſled | 


in the lobby at the time? | 
A © Y C'S, > | a 8 
Q. What did you ſee or hear from the lobby, on the 2d of 
ed 3 
June? 5 


A. As J had the honour of being in the laſt parliament 
with the noble Lord, I ſhall be obliged to the Court for one 
moment's indulgence to explain my ſituation, out of reſpect | 
to the noble priſoner. Having publicly related all that I have 
now to relate, in another place, and in the preſence of the 
the noble pritoner, immediately after it happened, when 1 
could have no view of this trial, I ſuppoſe to be a reaſon why 
J have been applied to by thoſe whole duty it is to carry on 
this proſecution. ] hope the court and the noble priſoner | 
will fee, that I am here without being officious, and free from 


of ſaying, when called before a court, I ſhall not ſhrink from 


Court, There is no apology neceſſary; every man muſt þ 
give his evidence. | | 

A. On Friday the 2d of June, as I was paſſing ſrom one! 
of the Committee- rooms, while the lobby was filled with a2 
multitude of ſtrangers, and the Houſe of Conmons was un-“ 
der a queſtion which they could not decide, as the ſerjeant“ 
and the officers of the Houfe could not clear the lobby; as I 
was going through the paſſage at the top of the ſtair-caſe, 
where there is a rail that looks into the lobby, I heard and“ 
{aw a perſon in the lobby, who called aloud two or three times 
Lord Gorrge Gordon, I turned round and ſaw the noble pri- 
ſoner near, who on hearing himſelf called, came to the rail“ 
and looked over. I did the ſame cloſe to him. T he ſame 1 
perſon ſaid, My Lord we are ordered to clear the lobby; 
« jf your Lordſhip withes we ſhould clear it, we will do it 
© directly, and without any trouble.” 1 
One , the Fury. Was this one of the officers of the 
Houle ? 4 


A. No, a ſtranger. The noble priſoner replied, © I will b 
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&« petition taken now into confideration. Alderman Bull and 
cc two or three more are for it, the reſt are againſt it; there. 
& fore if you wiſh your petition. ſhould be taken now into” 
& confideration, you may ſtay or do as you pleaſe.” All in 
the lobby were tileat and attentive ; as ſoon as the noble pri- 
ſoner bad faid what I laſt related they pulled off their hats and 
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cried, © New, now, now.“ I do not recolle& any thing 


elſe. 
Was any thing ſaid by you to Lord George, or by Lord 


George to you ? 


A+ I recolle& there was a kind of pauſe. The noble lord 
leaned over again, and ſaid, Would you not wiſh to be in 
the ſame ſtate they are in in Scotland ?” they anſwered © Yes, 
yes,” and he faid, © Well, well 3? chat is all I recollect. 


Mr JosEPH PEARSON ſworn. Examined by Mr NoRToON. 


Q. You are door-keeper of the Houſe of Commons ? 


A. Yes, I am. 
. Were you at the Houſe of Commons on Friday the 2d 
of June laſt? 
A. Yes. 
Q. At what time ? 
A. Between one and two o'clock. 
Q-, Ivform the court what you obſerved in the lobby at 
that time? 
A. A great croud of people, moſt, if not all, of whom had 
blue cockades in their hats. 
Q. Was there any general cry uſed by theſe people ? 
A. Ves; No Popery, no popery! a repeal, a repeal? 
How long did theſe perſons continue in the lobby? 
K. Till near nine o'clock at night I believe. 
Q. What was their conduct and behaviour during the time 
they were in the lobby? e 
A. What I mentioned before, calling out, A repeal, a re- 


peal! No pepery, no popery ! When any members came in 


they cried out, a repeal, a repeal ! 

2. Did you obſerve any thing done by any of them? 

A. No. 

2 Did you obſerve the noble priſoner at the bar there? 

A. He came to the door two or three times; I am not cer- 
tain to the number of times; he told them“ he ſhould come 
« out and let them know what was going on in the Houle ; ; 
they had a good cauſe, and they had nothing to fear.“ 
Lord George Gordon came up once, and ſaid, “ Sir Michael 
le Fleming had ſpoke in their behalf, and that he ſpoke 
« like an angel.” They crowded much upon ine. I faid 
for God's ſake, Gentlemen, keep from the door, Lord George 
put out his hand in this manner, {waving it) © and faid, 
Pray, Gentlemen, make what room you can; your cauſe 
is good, and you have nothing to fear.“ 
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2. How was the panage ro rne Houſe of Commons? 

A. Very much crowded in the lobby. 

2, You ſay they continued till near nine o*clock in the 
evening; how were they at laſt got out, aud at what time? 

A. I do not know, for in my confuſion and hurry I did not 
mark what time it was. 


THoMas BAKER ſworn. Examined by Mr ATTORNEY 


GENERAL. 
Q. You are the lower door-keeper of the Houſe of Com- 
mons? 
A. es, 


' as you there on the 2d of June laſt ? 

A. Yes, from :welve o'clock. 

2. W nen did the pcople come to the lobby? 

A. here were a great many people in the paſſage when 
I got ® there. 

O. What was their behaviour ? 

A. Il hey were all very quiet when I went; afterwards the 
paſſage was very much crowded, ſo that it was difficult to 
mak room for the members to go up to the lobby; by my 
endeavouring to make room for them, they knew they were 
members, then they called out, Repeal ! No Popery, No Po- 


pery ! 


How long did they continue in this way ? 
A. Till eight or nine o'clock. 


How were they got out. Do you remember any guards 


coming? 
A+ Les, they came before the lobby was cleared. 
2 Were you there the Tuelday following? 
was. 
What happened upon the Tueſday ? ? 
The crowd was all kept out on the Tueſday, 
How were they kept out ? 
By the conſtables 1 believe. 
Did you ſee them in the houle or ſtreet ? 
I did not. | 
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SAMPSON WRIGHT, Eſq; ſworn. Examined by Mr Solici- 
TOR GENERAL. 


2. You are a Juſtice of the Peace for this city ? 
A. I am, 


* Theſe could not be the petitioners, who arrived llowly and at a much late 
hour in their diviſions. | 
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Were you called for on the 2d of June laſt to the Houſe 
of Lords and the Houſe of Commons? | 

+ Ws  * | 

. Relate the occaſion of vour coming there; what you 

obſerved ; what directions you received; and how you exe- 
cuted them ? | 

A. I firſt came down, between two and three o*clock; I 
obſerved a'vaſt number of people there, but ſeeing no di- 
ſturbance at all, I went back to dinner. I returned back 
to'Guildhall, Weſtmigſter, at about four o'clock; as foon as 
I entered the Guilhall, a meſſenger from the Houle of Lords 
told me I was wanted there. I went with him to the Houſe 
of Lords, where J received directions to clear the avennes to 
that Houſe. '1 he meſſenger who came from the Lords ha- 
ving told me the Lords were much interrupted in going to 
and coming from the Houle, I directed Smith, the court-keep- 
er at Guildhall, to collect what conſtables he could and come 
to me. Having received the directions I mentioned I return- 
ed to the Guildhall ; I found the windows were much broken; 
when I entered the Guildhall I found many people running a- 
bout the Houle as if ſeeking for ſomebody. I enquired the 
occaſion. | 
That is immaterial, mention what you obſerved when 
you came to the Houſe of Commons? 

A. There were prodigions crowds there ; I never ſaw ſuch 
a number of people collected together in my life, except upon 
one occaſion, the coronation. I went to che Horſe Guards; 
from whence I was directed to St James's to get ſome of the 
military to aſſiſt. From thence I was inſtructed to go to the 
Savoy. After ſome time a number of the military came to 
the Horſe Guards, and I came down with them to the Houſe 
of Lords. The Lords were that moment broke up; I then 
went to the Houle of Commons, and with the guards I clear- 
ed the avenues to the Houſe of Commons and the Houſe of 
Lords. 

Q. Had you a difficulty in doing it ? 

A. Yes; and it took up a conſiderable time, but I effeted 
it at laſt, | 

Q. What time of night might it be? 

A. I cannot ſpeak with certainty, I think it muſt be paſt 

eight o'clock. | 
Were you there on Tueſday ? 

A. I was at Charing-Croſs on Tueſday. 

Q. Did you ſee the mob go down with any marks upon 
them on Tueſday ? 
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A. I ſaw a vaſt many people go up in a body with colours 
flying on Tueſday. 


Q. Had they any thing in their hats? 
A. Yes, blue cockades, 


SAMPSON WRIGHT, Eſg. Croſs examined by Mr KENY ON. 


Q. Do you know what the colours were ? 

A, 1 did not take notice. 

Q. I believe they were not properly ſpeaking colours, but 
rags ? 

A. I cannot ſay, there was ſomething they carried in their 
hands, ſtreamers, or ſomething of that ſort, but I cannot ſay 
particularly what they were. 


SAMPSON RAINSFORTH ſworn, Examined by Mr BEAR: 
CROFT, | 


Q. Was you in Palace-yard on the 24 of Tune laſt ? 

A- I was at the ng s Arms tavern, and ſaw all the pro- 
eeſſion go by? 

Q. What time of day was you there? 

A. At twelve o'clock. At about one, a party came over 
Weſtminſter- bridge with blue cockades in their hats. 

Q What number might there be? 

A. May be two hundred or thereabouts ; they came acroſs 
the br idge and marched directly down George- ſtreet, and went 
into the Park. 

Q, Did they {ay any thing: was there any Cry amongſt 
them 

A. No; they were very peaceable ; at about two the whole 
cavalcade came with flaps; I do not know whether there were 
not bappipes ; they went very orderly. A gentleman was 

with me; 1 ſaid we will go to the lobby of the Houſe of Com- 
mons and ſee what they are doing there. 

Q. Which way did the ſecond party come? 

A From Charing-Croſs. h 

Q. Which way did they march? 

A. Towards the Houſe of Commons. 

. Did you obſerve any ribbands in their hats? 

A Almoſt every one that walked in the proceſſion had a 
blue ribband. My friend and I went to the lobby of the 
Houſe of Commons; it was exceeding]ly full; the door of the 
Houſe was open ; the Speaker was no# in the Chair, Lord 
George had his cockade in his hat; he was ſtanding in the door 
Way. 
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Q. What ſort of people were got there ? 

A” The lower fort of people; ſome were decently dreſſed. 

Q. Were they the ſame ſort of people you ſaw pals ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you ſtay there? 

A. I ſtayed about ten minutes ; Colonel Miles was there ; 
he was ordering them to make a lane, and he was directing 
them to ſay as the members came paſt, Repeal the. bill, Repeal 


the bill! Then I went to ſee what was doing at the Houſe of 


Lords; I ſaw a noble Lord not very well treated. At about 
eleven o'clock in the evening a meſſenger brought word to the 
company where I was ſpending the evening, that the mob 
were burning down the Sardinian ambaſſador's chapel in Lin- 


? coln's-Inn-fields. I propoſed for us to go there. I went. I 
made my way into the chapel ; it was not then on fire; 
they had torn down the organ, and had made hires in the ſtreet ? 


ſome were throwing the inſide of the chapel out, and other 
people threw it intg the fire; there were not above five or ſix 
people in the chapel ; I immediately ſeized a young fellow 


= who was in the chapel. 


Mr Kenyon. I muſt ſubmit. to the Court whether this is e- 


| vidence to affect Lord George Gordon; thele people were no- 


ways connected with him? 


Court, No doubt it is evidence; they are to ſhew that 
theſe people were illegally aſſembled, and committing acts of 
violence to the intent of forcing a repeal. You have not ex- 
amined yet to the proceſſion coming down, and the obſtruc- 
tion given to the members. The witneſs ſaid, but he was 
ſtopped ſhort in the examination, that he ſaw one of the Lords 


ill- treated. 


A. When IJ quitted the lobby, I went to ſee what was do- 
ing at the Houſe of Lords; Lord Mansfield came in his ear- 
riage; ſeveral of the biſhops came, and were all inſulted; I 
ſaid to my friend, here will be an open inſurrection in my o- 
pinion before this buſineſs is done. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing more, at either of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, till you went to Lincoln's-inn-fields ? 

A. Nothing more, for | ſtayed but a little while; I went 
to the Sardinian ambaſlador's chapel at about half after eleven 
o' clock; I ſeized one by the collar in the chapel. Mr Maber- 
ly who was along with me, joined me; we brought him al- 
moſt as far out of the mob as Mr Carpues, a ilk dyer's door; 
ſome of the mob ſaid of me, © d- -n him, that is the late 
high conſtable, knock him on the head,” then they reſcued 
the man. 

G 


1 

Q. What number of people do you ſuppoſe there were a- 
bout the chapel ? | | 

A. Lhere might be two or three hundred, 

Q. What was the cry amongſt them- 

A. No Popery ! was the reigning cry amongſt them. 

Q. Had they any cockades 1n their hats ! | 

A. Moſt of them had blue cockades in their hats. 

Q. What became of the man you got out of the mob? 

A. He was reſcued from me by the mob, and I was in great 
danger of being knocked on the head. I went down to So- 
merſet-Fouſe barracks immediately for the Guards; General 
Winyard, as commanding officer, gave me his aſſiſtance, and 
muſtered one hundred men with their bayonets. I deſired 
Mr Maberly to get ſome of Sir John Fielding's people, and 
ſeize ſome of the ringleaders, and I would come up with the 
Guards and aſſiſt. Upon my going up I deſired every perſon 
in the chapel might be taken into cuſtody The gentlemen 
there thought 1 underſtood ſomething of rioting buſineſs. I 
formed the ſoldiers round three deep, and made a priſon in 
the ſtreet. | | 

Q. Were the mob diſperſed ? 

A. At laſt they were; with the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiers we 


took up thirteen ; we took them to the Savoy; for I believe 


the watch-houſes would not have long exiſted if we had put 
them there. When I came back they had get ſome more 
in cuſtody ; the Ruſſian officer was one; he was in the am- 
baſſador's houſe. More ſoldiers being brought up the mob 
diſperſed. The next morning, which was Saturday, they 
were examined at Sir John Fielding's office; one was diſ- 
charged; the reſt were remanded back to priſon till Monday. 
On Monday they were examined again, and five of them were 
fully committed to Newgate, YR 

Q. Did you give any evidence before the juſtice? 

A. No, but I attended there. . 

Q. Was it attended with any ill conſequences to you? 

A. I had notice that they intended to deſtroy my houſe, I 
went out of it; my property was taken out into the {ſtreet 
and burnt, and the inſide of my houſe was deſtroyed. 

Court. You ſaid ſome lords and biſhops were inſulted as 
they went down to the Houſe of Lords; in what manner 
were they intulted ? | 

A. They were hiſſed, and I ſaw the mob ſhoving them 2. 
bout. 
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CuaAxLTZS“JzALous ſworn. Examined by Mr Howard, 


Q. Were you on the 2d of June in Palace. Yard ? 


A. I was. 
Give an account of what you obſerved there; the num. 


ber of perſons; and in what manner they aſſembled them- 
ſelves ? 

A. I faw a great number of people there; I had not been 
there long before I ſaw a carriage ſtopped ; I was informed 
it was the Biſhop of Lincoln's ; the wheels of that carriage 


were taken off, and I ſaw a gentleman pulled out, which they 


told me was the Biſhop of Lincoln; they pulled off his wig . 
and ſtruck him in the face with it. 

Were his horſes going towards the Houſe of Lords? 

A. Yes. | | 

. What was the cry at that time ? 

A. No Pepery. . 

Q. Was any other cry made uſe of ? 

A. I don't recollect. | 

Q. In what manner did the Bithop of Lincoln eſcape from 


them? 
A. He got into an houſe, but whoſe houſe I do not know, 


I ſaw no more of them. | 

Q. What number of perſons got about his carriage do you 
think, and were aſſembled in Palace-Yard at that time? 

A. A preat number. 

2. Had they any thing in their hats? 

A+ 1hoſel ſaw pull off the Biihop's wiz had no“ cockades 
at all. 

O. Were there many perſons there who had? 

A. Yes a great many. 


PaTrick MAcMANUs ſworn. Examined by Mr How ARTH- 


Q. You was I believe in Palace-Yard on the 2d of June? 

A. I was ſtationed at Guildhall in King-Street. 

Q. Did you obſerve any number of people aſſemble them- 
ſelves about-Palace- Yard and the avenues leading to the Houſe 
of Commons ; if you did give an account in what manner they 


came there, and what was their conduct was? 


A. I was ſent from Bow-Street to Guildhall ; I heard a noiſe, 
a gentleman ran in there, and a number of people after him, 
they cried out No Popery ! and repeal the act! Mr Smith, the 


They were not of the aſſociation ; but people of another deſcription. 


= a 


houſe-keeper, and I, attempted to ſhut the door, but could not 
do it, they forced it open. Mr Smith went down ſtairs and 
brought up ſome broomſticks in his hand, and ſaid we would 
keep them out. 

Q. Did you learn who this Gentleman was who ran 
through. 

A. I heard them fay it was Mr Welbore Ellis, but 1 did 
not know him. 

Did you obſerve his carriage? 
A. I did not ſee his carriage, I was in the houſe, 

Q.: What did the people proceed to do? 

A. They ſearched all the place and could not find him ; 
they broke the back-door which goes out of the hall into the 
paſſage, which they ſaid he went through, but they could not 
find him ; ſome of the windows in front of the houle were 


broke. 
DAvip MILES ſworn. Examined by Mr NORTON. 


. You are a conſtable ? 

Ke Yes. 

Q. Were you in Warwick ſtreet on the 2d of June ? 

A, Les; 1 went from the Houſe of Commons there at paſt 
eleven o clock; I had been home to my own houſe, and un- 
dlerſtood there was a mob in Warwick,: ſtreet chæpel; 1 went 
to Count Haſling's houſe; the chapel was broke open before 
I got there. 

Q WR you at Sir John Fielding's on the Monday fol- 
lowing ? 

A. 1 was; I took a man up for robbing Count Haſling's 
chapel by order of Juſtice Hyde; 1 took him to St James's 
watch-houſe, and from thence to Bow-ſtreet ; I attended 


the examination of this man; my name was in the papers on 


Tueſday the 6th, and my houte was burnt down between Tuel- 
day the 6th and three o'clock on Wedneſday the 7th, 


Dr THOMAS Gars ſworn. Examined by Mr ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 

(2. ME are the City Marſhal ? 
| A. I am. | 
Q. Do you recolle& any diſturbances in the city of London 
on Sunday and Monday the qth and 5th of June. 

A. I recolle& a difturbance on both Sund. ay and Monday, 
the 4th and 5th of June. On the 4th it was in White's-Alley, 
Moorfields “; it was at a Roman Catholic chapel, 


* Sac the trial of Michacl Martin in the note. page 25. 
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Were there any houſes deſtroyed ? 
8 Ves, three houſes were deſtroyed there. 
Were they the houſes of Roman Catholics ? 
I believe they were; they were reputed ſo. 

Q. What was the cry? 

A. No Popery ! 

Q. What was done upon the Monday ? 

Mr Kenyon. I ſhall not permit improper queſtions to be aſk- 
ed without objecting to them, this is not connected with the 
buſineſs of Friday, it is a different overt act; ; It is in a diffe- 
rent county. | 

Mr Attorney General... After proving an overt act in one 
county, I may give evidence of one in another. 

Mr Kenyon. I object to it, becauſe it is irregular ; not for 
fear of the conſequences to my client. 

Mr Attorney General, I ſubmit to the court, that after 
the incitement we have proved, whether the buſineſs was all 
done on Saturday night, or continued for ſeveral days, it is 
evidence to be received—it was the ſame cry. 

Court. No doubt you are ar liberty to give in evidence 
every thing which ſhews that the mob, fo efembled, on the 
2d of June, had a general intent, by terror and acts of vio- 
lence, to force à repeal of the law. That does not affect the 
priſoner till you make him acceſſary and privy to it; but e- 
very circuraſtance that tends to ſhe w their intent you may give 
in evidence. If you give evidence of an overt act in the coun- 
ty where it is laid; you may to be ſure give evidence of an o- 
vert act in another county, and you have done it already, for 
you began with an overt act in the county of Surry. We 
cannot adjourn in this cafe at all; I wonder you don't ra- 
ther confine your examination to acts of violence at the very 
time on the 2d of June, upon the members of both Houſes of 
Parliament. 

. Had the people any cockades ? 

A They had blue cockades. 

What was done upon the Monday? 

Q They had nor completely finiſhed the buſineſs they 
were about, they aſſembled again to pull up the floors and de- 
moliſh the walls. 

Q. What was done on the Tueſday ? 

A. They had fired the goal of dw the Fleet, Mr 
Langdale's, and ſeveral other houſes. 

Q. Were they the houles of reputed Roman Catholics ? 

A. They were. 

Q, They ſet fire to the goals? 

A, Yes, and delivered all the priſoners. 
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O. What was done the next day ? 

A. They met a repulſe the next day. 

Q What was the cry, at all theſe times, when they pulled 
down theſe houſes ? 

A. No Popery. 

Court. You ſaid the ery was No Popery, do you mean to 
confine that to one day, or was it every day * 

A. That cry continued every day, till the ſoldiers fired at 


them. 


WILLIAM HyDE, Ey. ſworn. Examined by Mr Ho-, 


WARTH 


Q. You are a juſtice of peace for this county? 

A. Yes. 

. Were you on the 2d of June obſerving the conduct 
of the people at the foreign miniſters chapels ? 

A. Yes I was in Warwick-Street on Friday choue I2 O'. 
cloek at night; when I came down to Warwick- Street 1 ſaw 
a vaſt number of people with cockades in their hats; I went 
with a party of ſoldiers to ſecure as many of the rioters as I 
poſſibly could; as ſoon as I came to the front of the houſe, I 
ſaw a man bringing ſomething out belonging to the chapel. 
J {truck at him, I knocked him down, and ſent him to the 
watch-houſe. 

Q. Was the chapel deſtroyed ? 

A. All the inſide of it was. 

Q. Was any cry made ule of by the people you ſaw aſſem- 
bled there with cockades ? 

A Yes, Down with it! Ns prpery ! 

Q What force had you to diſperſe this mob? 

. About twenty ſoldiers. 
Do you remember, on the Sunday evening following, 
being called upon to act any where as a magiſtrate ? 

A. I was called upon, on the Sunday evening, to go to 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, there were a number of people demo- 
liſning the remainder of that chapel. 

. What number of perſons did you obſerve there ? 

A” Some hundreds or thouſands. 

Q- Did you obſerve whether they had any cockades ? 

A. I cannot take upon me to lay, 

Q. What did you obſerve on the Monday ? 

A. I was at Warwick-Street chapel on the Monday; in- 
formation came to me, that they were going to deſt: cy Sir 
George Saville's houſe, I ſet out; there were a vaſt number 
of people with cockades in thei- hats; the horſe guards imme- 
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diately came into the ſquare, I went at the head of them, and 
with a great deal of trouble drove the people away, 

Q. Was any general cry made uſe of by the people at Sir 
George Saville's? 

A. Yes, dewn with it! No Popery ! 

Q. Do you recollect on the Tueſday, the 6th of June, 
being called upon any where ? 

Q. On Tueſday the 6th of June, I met ſome of my bro- 
ther magiſtrates at Weſtminſter, my ſtation was fixed at Charing 
Croſs. While I was there, I was informed a vaſt number of 
people had come with flags, and ſtopped all the avenues to 
both Houſes of Parliament, I found ſeveral coaches were 
ſtopped in Parliament- Street, and ſeveral in Palace-Yard ; ſome 
they wrote upon No Popery, others they would not let go a- 
long at any rate. I immediately ſet off to acquaint ſome more 
magiſtrates, who were in the neighbourhood ; I then went to 
call out the horſe and foot guards; when we came in to Palace- 
yard we ſaw ſeveral coaches {topped by the mob; we drove 
the mob away, and the coaches went peaceably along. 

. Do you know to whom thoſe coaches belonged ? 

A. No; while we were in Palace-yard clearing the way, 
information was brought that many coaches were ſtopped in 
coming to the Houle; 1 ſet out to clear Parliament-ſtreet ſe- 
veral times at laſt a gentleman came and faid, Lord Sand- 
« wich was killed or lay dying in Parliament-ſtreet ; that he 
« was muthered or near it, or would be before we could ar- 
cc rive. We ſet off directly; at the end of Parliament-ſtreet 
we found Lord Sandwich's carriage broke, and his Lordſhip 
was cut upon the left {ide of his head. | 

Court. Was that done by part of this multitude ? 

A. By part of the mob. 

9. In what ſtate did you find him? 

A. The meb was about his Lordſhip ; he was cut on the 
head, and the glaſſes of the chariot were broke; I aſked his 
Lordſhip, which way he would pleaſe to go, he ſaid home ; 


I conducted him home. 


2. What force had you with you at that time? 

A. I ſuppoſe a dozen or fourteen of the light-horſe ; after 
conducting his Lordſhip home, we came back again to Parlia- 
ment ſtreet, where the coaches as uſual were ſtopped ; we 
cleared the ſtreet as well as we could, and got into Palace- 
yard again. 

Q. Had thoſe perſons about Lord Sandwich's coach any 
eockades in their hats? 


A. They had blue cockades in their hats, 
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. Was there any cry made uſe of by theſe people? 

A. In Parliament-ſtreet the cry was No Popery ! 

F Did you obſerve that this multitude, who aſſembled 
on Tueſday, had any thing in their hands? 

A. At firſt they had no weapons; there were flags flying, 
they were ſhouting and making a noiſe, and crying No pope- 
ry! In the beginning of the afternoon, or about three or four 
o'clock, they got ſome weapons. 

What weapons? 

A. New faggot ſticks, oak ſticks, the bark of which had 

been peeled off; this was on Tueſday the 6th of June, 


. What number of theſe people were there thus aſſem- 


bled? ? 

A. I ſuppoſe ſome thouſands. | 

Q. In conſequence of this conduct of your's, was any thing 
done to your houle ? 

A. My houſe in St Martin's-ſtreet was pulled down on 
Tueſday, and on Wedneſday my houle at Iſlington was pul- 
led down. 


WILLTIAu HyDs, £/q. Croſs-examined by Mr KENY @N. 


. You were not preſent when Lord Sandwich was ſtop- 
ped, "and his carriage broken ? 
A. I was not, 
Q. You knew nothing of the parties * did that? 
A. No. 


Mr Attorney General. You found Lord Sandwich in the 


hands of the mob? 

A. I did; one man, a reſolute impudent fellow, had a ſtick 
with a large head, with a leather apron, or ſomething twiſt. 
ed round the top of it, he laid, “ if he did not murder him 
& then, he would before he h. Rr done with him.” 

Mr Kenyon. Who that man was you do not 3 ? 

A. I do not, my attention was to his Lordſhip. 


The Right Hon. HENRY Lord PORT CHESTER, ſworn, Exa- 
mined by Mr ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. Were your Lordſhip at the Houſe of Commons, ori the 


2d of June laſt ? 


A. I was. 


Was there a riot at the Houſe ? 
A. There was. 


Q. Did you oblerve any thing in the hats of the rioters ? 


WE 

A. Yes, blue cockades. 

Q. Did your Lordſhip obſerye, whether the td had 
or Not a blue cockade that day ? 

A. 1 did not ſee the priſoner that day but in the Houſe of 
Commons. [I thall wiſh, if I may be permitted, to aſk of the 
Court. 

Court, Tt is not worth while to loſe a minute about it, for 
ſeveral of the witneſſes have faid they ſaw him with a blue 
cockade. 

One of the Fury. Had Lord George Gordon a blue cock- 
' ade on Tueſday the 6th ? 

A. I only ſaw the priſoner in the Houſe. 

Court. No matter where; did you ſee him with a blue 
cockade on the Tueſday ? 

A. I certainly did in the Houſe. 


Joux Lucy fworn. Examined by Mr NORTON, 
Q. Were you in Palace-yard, on Tueſday the 6th of 


June? 

A. I was. 

Q. At what time ? 

A. Between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, 

Q. Whar did you obſerve there ? 

A. A very large mob. 

2: Had they any thing in their hats? 

A. Some had blue cockades, but I had not one in my hat. 

Q. Was there any — cry amongſt them? 

A. The cry of No pepery ! 

Q. Did you ſee them have any flag ? 

A. I ſaw three flags. 

Q Do you know any of the perſons who carried thoſe 
flags ? 

\ Yes one, James Jackſon. As ſoon as Juſtice Hyde had 
ordered the horſe to ride amongſt the mob to diſperſe them 
in Palace yard, then Jackſon hoiſted the flag and ſaid, © ta 
« Hyde's houſe a-hoy,“ for them to deſtroy it, becauſe Mr 
Hyde had ordered the horſe to ride amongſt the mob. Jack- 
ſon carried a black and red flag, he procceded in front of the 
mob and was followed by ſome hundreds of people to Juſtice 
Hyde's houſe. I went to Mr Hyde's houſe-and ſaw James 
Jackſon there, with the ſame flag, and I ſaw the goods thrown 
out of Mr Hyde's houſe. 

Q. He long did the mob ſtay there? 

A. Near an heur I — 
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9, What was done afterwards ? 

A. After the goods were thrown into the ſtreet, and 
burnt, James Jackſon waved his flag, and walked backwards 
and forwards, in St Martin's-ſtreet, and then cried out,“ a- 
« hoy for Newgate ;*”” the mob followed him! in great num- 
bers to Newgate, to let out the priſoners. I ſaw him after 
wards at Newpate, and I ſaw him inſide Mr Akerman's par- 
lour at the window, with the flag in his hand *, 

Q. Was Newgate burnt. | 

A. It was. I was one of the Proteſtant Aſſociation : 1 
knew this James Jackſon to be a very deſperage young fel. 
low. 


BARNARD TURNER, E/q. ſworn. Examined by Mr 
HowarTH. | 


Br Kenyon. What buſineſs are you? 

A. A ſugar refiner. | 

Mr Howarth. You will pleaſe to inform the Court of the 
diſturbances on the Wedneſday night which fell within your 


obſervation ? 


A. On Wedneſday evening, about fix or ſeven o'clock, 
the London Military Aſſociation, which J had the honour to 
command, marched to Broad-ſtr-et, to diſperſe a mob which 
was then deſtroying a Mr Donavan's houſe. We came in 
ſight of Mr Donavan's houſe, and ſaw a very large mob, 
were taking out the furniture from Mr Donavan's houſe, and 
burning it in the ſtreet. before the houſe; we halted a little 
before we came to them, and I as commanding officer of that 
detachment, uſed all the arguments I could to diſperſe them, 

withour for ce, but I found it ineffectual, and we were after- 
wards obliged to fire; after firing for four or five minutes, 

the mob ditperſed, and ſome priſoners were taken in Mr Do- 
navan's houſe; afterwards the Aſſociation marched down to 
dt Catherine's, where ſome of the mob were deitroying the 
houſe of one L.charty ; ; the reſt of Wedneſday evening and 
Thurivay morning, the Aſſociation were employed in march- 
ing after the mob, where-ever they heard they were aflem- 
bled, and diqperling chem; on Thurſday, about fx or teven 
o'clock in the morning, the Aſlociation were dilmiſled for that 
time. | TOR 


* James Jackſon was tried at the Old Bailey in Inne ſeſſion, for be- 
ig concerned in the demolition of Mr Akerman” s houſe, of which he 
on 16 ted, and cxecutcd, 
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D. Was there any general cry made uſe of by the perſons 
concerned in the deſtruction of theſe houſes ? 
A. The general cry I obſerved was, © No popery, no pope- 
&« ry! Down with the Papiſts,” and expreſſions of that kind. 
Q. Mention to the jury the ſeveral places which you ob- 
ſ erved deſtroyed on the Wedneſday night and Thurſday morn- 
ing ? ; 
A. We ſaw the houſe of Mr Mulliner in the Poultry at- 
tacked, but the Guards had diſperſed that mob before the 
Aſſociation aſſembled—We ſaw beſides, the fire at Mr Dona- 
van's, the deſtruction of Lebarty's houſe, and ſeveral fires at 
a diſtance ; that of Mr Langdale's, the diſtiller, at Holbourn- 
bridge, the Toll-houſes, and the King's Bench Priſon. All 
thoſe fires we ſaw from different parts of the town when we 
were upon duty, | | 5 
: Q. Did you obſerve whether the mob had any thing in their 
ands? | | | 
A. Some had iron bars, ſome had ſpokes of wheels, and 


ſome few had cutlaſſes. There were one or two old pieces 


of fire-arms among the mob, at Mr Donavan's houſe ; but 
they were chiefly armed with bludgeons, ſpokes of wheels, and 


iron bars. | 
Q. Did you obſerve whether theſe perſons had any cockades 


in their hats? 

A. A great number of blue cockades were worn all Wed- 
neſday evening. 

Q. Did you ſee in Cheapſide, either that night or next 


morning, a conſiderable number of people? 


A. The Afociation aſſembled at the Paul's-Head, about fix 
in the evening. In the marching down from thence to the 


 Manſion-houte, the part of Cheapſide and Poultry we march- 


ed through, were fo full of the mob, that it was with difficul- 
ty we got through. | 

Q. Had thoſe perſons any ceckades in their hats? 

A. Many of them had, but that aſſembly were not armed 
in the manner thoſe perſons aſſembled at Mr Donavan's 


houſe were. | 
2. Was any cry among them? 
A. The general cry was, Nu Popery ! Down with the pa- 
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R1CHARD POND ſworn. Examined by Mr ATTORNEY GE. 
NERAL, 


0. Look at that paper (handing jt to the witneſs) is the 


| Go } 
name to that, the ſignature of the priſoner at the bar, Lord 


George Gordon? 
A. I faw a perſon ſign it, who I was told was his lord - 


hip: 

9. Have you ſeen the ſame perſon ſince? 

A. I do not recollect that I have. 

Q. ook round the court and ſee if the perſon i is preſent 
_ f rned it ? 

hat is the perſon (pointing to Lord George Gordon.) 

2 V hy did you apply to him ? 

A. I thought it might have the effect to obtain a ſecurity te 
my houle, 

Q. Did it obtain that ſecurity to your honſe ? 

A. That I cannot ſay. 

Q. Did you produce it on any occaſion ? 

A. I did to the mob. 

Q. Was your houſe pulled down ? 

Q. It was not. 

2. What was the ground of your pation about your 
houſe ? 

A. I was informed by ſome neighbours, that my houſe was 
upon the liſt amongſt others which were intended to be pulled 
down. 

Q. Were you any way ted with the Roman Catho- 
lics ? 

A. The houſe was inhabited by one of that religion. 

N Inhabited, or a lodger 

It is an houſe 1 have upon leaſe the perſon who inha- 
bits it has a leaſe under me; he is my under tenant. 


(The paper read——it was literally as followeth ;) 

£ All true friends to Proteſtants I hope will be particular 
« and do no injury to the property of any true Proteſ- 
ce tant, as I am well aſſured the proprietor of this houſe 
« is a ſtaunch and worthy friend to the cauſe, 


G. Gordon,” 


RICHARD PoND Croſs-examined by Mr KENY ON. 


Q. Where was Lord Ceorge Gordon when that paper was 


ſigned by him? 


A. In a coach near the place. 


Q. Was there not one of the magiſtrates in the coach with 
him, Mr Pugh, the Sheriff? 


A. Yes, Mr Pugh I can ſwear to. 
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Q. Did you bring that paper ready written, and produce 
it to his Lordſhip? 

A. I did. | 

Q. And you told him it would be of uſe to you, if he 
would ſign it? 6 

A. I did. | 

Q. On what day of the week was it ? 

A. I believe on Wedneſday. 
Q. He was in the coach with Sheriff Pugh; you took the 
paper to him ready written ; you told him you thought it 
would be of uſe to you if he would ſign it, and in compliance 
with your requeſt he ſigned it? | 

A. Yes, he did, 

Q. Do you know whether he read it or not ? 
A. That I cannot poſitively ſay. 

Q. How came that piece of paper out of your hands? 

A. Upon the application of Mr White and Mr Alderman 


Wilkes. 


JoHN DixncwaALL ſworn, Examined by Mr BEARc ROT. 


Do you know Lord George Gordon? 

A, Yes, I do. 

9. Did you ever ſee him write? 

A. Never. | | | 

Q. Upon your oath did you never fee him write? 

A. Never to my knowledge ; 1 never ſaw him ſubſcribe 
his name in my life, nor I never received a letter from him. 

Q. Will you take upon you to ſay you never ſaw him write 
any thing ? | | 

A. Not to my knowledge. | 

Q. Did you ever ſee him write any thing but his name ? 

A. To my knowledge I never ſaw him write. 

Q. Do you mean to ſay to the beſt of your recollection and 
belief you never ſaw him write ? 

A. To the beſt of my recollection and belief I never ſaw 
him write. 

Q- Nor had any correſpondence with him? 

A. None that I know of, 


JoN DINGWALL Croſs- examined by Mr ERSKINE, 


Q. Though you have had no correſpondence in writing 
with Lord George Gordon, yet you are well acquainted with 
his writing ? 

A. Yes, but I never had any buſineſs with him. 


— — 2 eo pd — — 


„„ 
2. How long have you been acquainted with Lord George 
Gordon? 
A. From his birth. 


Q. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon at any time, and how 


long before this meeting that took place in St George's. fields? 

A. I faw him the night before the meeting in May. 

Q. Do you recolle& whether Lord George Gordon, that 
night in May, ſaid any thing to you upon tie ſubject of this 
bulineſs? | | | 

Mr Attorney General. What Lord George Gordon faid 
may be evidence againſt himſelf but cannot be evidence for 
him. ES 
Court. Unleſs it is connected with the time that they have 
ſpoke of at Coachmaker's-hall, or St George's-fields. 

Mr Erfkine. It is connected with that particular time;,—I 
ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that I have a right to put this queſ. 
tion, whether or no he ſaw Lord George Gordon the night 
before the 29th of May, and whether Lord George Gordon 
faid any thing to him on the ſubject of that meeting? 

Court. The diſtinction is this. If you call him to the meet- 
ing upon the 2gth, they having given evidence of what he 
laid at that meeting, you may ſhew the whole connexion 
of what he ſaid there beſides, but yor. cannot go into evidence 
relating to the day before. 8 | 

Mr Kenyon. Ihe meeting which was held in St George's 
Fields on the 2d of June, either was or was not legally aſ- 
ſembled; the motives for which they aſſembled, if Lord 
George Gordon was the aſſembler of it, will go a great way 
to ſhew whether they were legally aſſembled or not. If at- 
ſembled for purpoſes hoſtile ta the laws, it was illegal; but 


if Lord George Gordon conceived it conſtitutional to go up 


with it, with a conſiderable number of perſons, and if he had 
aſſigned the reafon why he was ſo to go up, that it was to re- 


move the imputation that he was carrying up a petition with 


forged names to it, I ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that whate- 
ver the motives were, it conſtitutes either criminality or 
guilt, or abſolves him from the guilt with which he is charged; 
therefore I humbly conceive, that if Lord George Gordon, 
can demonſtrate to the fatisfaction of your Lordihip and the 
Jury, what the motives were which induced him to take the 
people there, it will go 2 great way, not only in extenuation 
of his offence, but will totally to extirpate the crime. 

Court. There cannot be a doubt of it his motive cannot 
be proved by his own private declaration. 

Mey Erſkine. Your Lordihip was plealed to obſerve to me 
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chat I was going to a time antecedent to the time put; your 
Lordſhip will remember Mr Hay, the firſt witneſs on the 
dart of the crown, has ſpoken to the expreſſions of Lord 
George Gordon, as early as the February before ; and theſe 
are declarations ſubſequent to that; and it ſeems an extraor- 
dinary thing that a man ſhould be called up to condemn Lord 
George Gordon for words he has ſpoken, and that another 
man, who has heard him {peak words ſubſequent to that pe- 
riod, thall not be permitted to explain that. Your Lordſhip 
ſu'd it vas a time antecedent—l conceive it was not antece- 
dent, becauſe evidence has been given of expreſſions of his 
Lordihip's antecedent to that. 1 am now ſpeaking of the 
24th of May, and Hay ſpeaks of December, January, and 
February. 

Court. Not of any particular expreſſions he made uſe of 
previous to the 29th of May. It makes no difference whether 
it is precedent or ſubſequent, he cannot give evidence of his 
motives by his own private declarations “. 


{Mr Metcalf gave into court extracts from the journals of 
the Houſe of Commons, of the progreſs through the Houſe of the 
ac? of Parliament to repeal part of the act of the 11th and 12th 


of William III. 


Mr Attorney General, Call General Skene. 

Mr Kenyon. My Lord, I underſtand the witneſs now cal- 
led, is to be examined to prove there were riots in Scotland; 
1 object to the receiving ſuch teſtimony. 

Mr Attorney General, The example Lord George Gordon 

held out to them is the very riot in Scotland, 
Mr Kenyon, If the legiſlature found this was contrary to 
the ſenſe of the people in Scotland, they did wiſely perhaps 
in complying with the withes of the people. It is the duty of 
governors, in general, to comply with the ſenſe of the go- 
verned. Any riot that may have happened in Scotland, I 
ſubmit to your Lordihip, cannot be proved; it would be an 
eternal diſgrace upon government if it ſhould be proved thut 
the Legiſlature gave way to riots in Scotland. Your Cordiiup 
will recolle& the language of the witneſſes : Lord George 
Gordon exhorted the people to be temperate and firm; that 
the people in Scotland had by ſuch means prevailed upon the 
lepiflature not to extend the laws to that country. 

A Erſkine, ] ſubmit to your Lordſhip, all the witneſſes 


What a ſtriking inſtance of candaur and impartiality in the Lord Chief 
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that have ſpoken upon what Lord George Gordon ſaid with 
reſpect „this butneſs in Scotland, have ſaid he deſired them 
to be firm and teinperate , for by that means the brethren in 
Scotland had red: ets from Parliament, but it cannot be men- 
tioned in this Court, without an ternal diſgrace to the legiſ- 
lature, that the redreſs was given to them becauſe of thoſe 
riots, which are {uppoted to have exiſted in Scotland, which 
riots have not been proved to exiſt, and which ought not to 
be proved to exit, becauſe they have no relation to the pre- 
ſeut enquiry, unleſs the gentlemen on the other fide can 
thew that Lord George Gordon had deſired the people here 
to burn the houſes as the mob did in Scotland; therefore J 
conceive it is impoſſible to be brought home as evideuce in 
this cauſe. 

Court. The counſel for the Crown do not mean to impute 
the demolition of the mals-houfes in Scotland to Lord George 
Gordon. I underſtand the evidence offered is with a view to 
ſhew, that the ſpeech which is attributed to Lord George 
Gordonrelatedto a fact which had exiſtence ; for ſome of the wit- 
neſſes have told us that Lord George Gordon ſaid the Scotch 
had no redrefs till they pulled down the maſs-houſes“. 

Mr Er ſeine. Who pulled dowr. the maſs-houſes? Will 
it be thown that the Proteſtant Aſſociation pulled down 
theſe maſs- . Lord George Gordon addreſſing himſelf 
to the Prot: 441i Aſſociation in tungland, mentioned the firm- 
neſs and vnaunmity of his brethren of the Proteſtant Aſſociati- 
on in Sco. and, Will any witnets attempt to prove that the 
Proteſtant Aﬀociation in >cotland were ever guilty of fuch 
T1IOL5F » | 

Mr Solicitur General, The queſtion is, whether we are 
to give evidence of the deſtruction of thete maſs-houſes, ot 
nch Lord George Gordon has ſpoken in expreſs terms ? 
1he quettion now 15 not, as to the operation and force of tha: 
evidence. Ihe prifoner”s language is, that in Scotland ſome 

mafs-houſes were deſtroyed; that mutt have a meaning. 
The ſingle qucſtion is, whether we are not at liberty to prove 
that the mals- houſes in Scotland were deſtroyed 

Court, [hey have given in evidence, by two or three 
witneſtes, that when thole people were allembled together the 


® See the note on Mr Bowen's evidence page 38, &c. 

+ In al: 'leir letters, many of which were at this time in poſſeſſion of the 
ſervants © the Crown, the very leading Proteſtants here condemned the fury of 
ti. mob. In all t. heir ſera ons and other publications they did the ſame, and 
„len that ſuch lawicts tumults ſhould take place, while their opponents 
tzomed ratuer to ois. 
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example of the Scotch had been held forth and it is delivered 


in different expreſſions; one he ſays told them, “ the Scotch 
« by their firmneſs and ſteadineſs had carried their point, 


e and he had no doubt but when his Majeſty heard his ſubjects 


« were flocking from miles around he would fend to his mi- 
« niſters to repeal the act; in another place, he ſays, ©& the 
« Scotch carried their point by their firmneſs,” and more par- 


| ticularly the evidence of Mr Bowen is expreſsly this,.“ there 


«© was an attempt to introduce a bill for Scotland that the 


Scotch had no redreſs till they pulled down the maſs. hou- 


« ſes.;?” and there are two or three other alluſions, ro un- 


derſtand which it is abſolutely neceſſary to know what the fact 
was; it is not imputed to any particular perſon, but the fact 
| js, that the Scotch pulled down the maſs-houſes, and there 
has not any bill been brought into parliament including them 
in it. 


GENERAL SKENE ſworn. Examined by Mr ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 


Q. Were you at Edinburgh in 1779 ? 

A. I was. | 

. Was there any inſurrection or diſturbance in that city 
then ? | 

A. There was; there was a mob there. 

Q. What did the mob do? 
A. They pulled down a houſe belonging to a perſon called 
Biſhop Hay. 

Q Was it a Roman Catholic's ? 

A. Yes; and they burnt what they called the chapel. 

. Did they do any more? 

A. Not that I know of. 7 

Q. Do you know what was the cry, or how they were ap- 
pealed ? 

A, They wanted to pull down Popery. 

.Do you know how they were appealed ? 

A, I cannot ſay; I ordered troops from all quarters to 
march into town, which I believe was the cauſe of their being 
appealed ®, 


* It was a parcel of boys and ſailors, who began this riot---and not one of the 
Aſſociations in Scotland had the leaſt hand in it: They all of them con- 
demned it as unworthy of the cauſe. 
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GENERAL SKEFNE croſs-examined by Mr KExVOx. 


. You did not ſee this houſe or the chapel burnt down, 


did you? ? 
A. No, I did not ſee that houſe or chapel burnt, 


Huch ScoTT, Eſq; Fworn. Examined by Mr LEE. 


O. Did you happen to be i in Edinburgh 1 in 1779 ? 

A. I vas. 

Q. Were there any riots or diſturbances there, upon any 
account ? 

A. There were. 

V/ hen ? 

A. In the beginning of the year 1779, I believe, but I do 
not remember the exact date, 

Q. What did the people do that aſſembled together there? 

A. I cannot ſay I ſaw them proc-ed to do any violence, or 
commit any W but accerding to common report and 
information. 

. You muſt not mention any thing you don't yourſelf 

know; did you {ee what was done? 

A. No; I ſaw no act of the mob with my own eyes. 


ROBERT GRIERSON ſworn, Examined by Mr HOWARTH, 


2. I underſtand you are a ſervant to the Duke of Buc- 
clevgh ? 

A. I am, 

Q. Was you at Edinburgh in the month of February, 
1779. 

A. I was. 

Q. Was there any riot or > rumult in Edinburgh at the 
time? wo 

A. There was. 

Q. Give an account of what you ſaw the rioters do ? 

A. I ſaw them let fire to an houte and burn it. 

Q. What houſe was it ? 
A. A chapel. | 

Q. What ſort of a chapel, a Proteſtant or a Roman Ca- 
tholic ? 

1 I don't know; I believe it was a Roman Catholic cha- 
pel. 
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What was the cry, or call of the mob? 
| A. I don't know; I was not nigh the mob, I was two 


hundred yards off. 


Q. Was it a great mob ? 

A. There were a great many. 

2: Did they do any thing beſides burning that chapel ; 
did they burn a houſe ? 

A. Not that I know off. 

2 Do you know Mr Hay's houſe ? 


on 


Q Was it what they call Biſhop? s Hay's houſe ? 
A. I believe he lived in that houſe. 


ROBERT GRIERSON, Croſs examined by Mr KEN LON. 


Q. The houſe was on hre when you firſl ſaw it? 
A. Yes; it was. 
Q- Who ſet it on fire, you aut know. 
A. No. 
Nor do you know that it was the chapel, only ſome- 


body told you ſo ? 


A. Yes. 
Mr Attorney General. Was the mob there at the time? 


A. Yes, it was. 
WILLIAM McKENZIE ſworn. Examined by My DUNNING. 


Q Was you in Scotland in the beginning of the year 
1779? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was you at Edinburgh? 

A. Yes. | 

2. Did you ſee any miſchief done there to any Roman Ca- 
thoiics 2 | 

A. Yes. 

. What was the miſchief, and by whom was it done ? 
A. T hey ſet the papiſt chapel on fire. 
Q. Did you ſee what kind of people. it was, by whom it 


was let on fire, did you fee it ſet on fire? 


A. No; I faw it burning. 

Q. Was there any mob about it at the time? 
A. Yes; there was a mob. 

* Did you hear them ſay any thing? 


No. 


(68 J 
Q Did you hear any cry among them ? 
No. 

2 Attorney General. My Lord, I have evidence to prove 
the deſtruction of all the goals about this town, and the num. 
ber of private houſes, that were demoliſhed, but I believe I 
need not trouble the Court with evidence of 3 it, it is ſo notori. 


ous. | 
C nf, Some of the witneſſes have {poke of all the goals! 


believe. . 
Mr Attorney General. I ſhall call no more witneſſes: 


The End of the Evidence for the Crews, 


1 69 ] 
FOR THE PRISONER. 
MR KENYON. 
Gentlemen of the Fury, 
TT Counſel! for the proſecution having ſtopped in this 
ſtage of the buſineſs, giving as a reaſon for not produ- 
cing more witneſſes, that they are afraid of tiring out the pa- 


tience of the Court and the Jury, it is the misfortune of the 
priſoner to make his defence at that period of the day, when 


the attention of the Court and of the Jury muſt be, in ſome 


meaſure exhauſted. There are other difficulties which he al- 
ſo labours under; for, upon this occaſion, I, who am aſſign- 
ed, by the Court, to be one of his Counſel, confeſs myſelf to 
be a perſon very little verſed in the Criminal Courts ; I never 
yet ſtood as a Counſel for a perſon who had fo great a ſtake 
put in hazard; and therefore, Gentlemen, in addreſſing you 
for him, Iitand as a perſon in very confiderable agitation of mind 
for the conſequences which may happen through my de- 
fects. | | 

When perſons are accuſed of a&tions of great enormity, one 
is apt to look round about one to fee what the motives were 
that could induce the parties ſo to act; the priſoner at the 
bar ſtands before you a member of one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble families in this country. At the time when this conduct is 
imputed to him, he was a member of the legiſlature ; he ſtood 
in a ſituation which he was not likely to better by throwin 
the country into convulſions, A perſon that ſtood in the ſi- 
tuation he ſtood in, could not make his proſpect better than 
in ſeeing the affairs of the country conducted under legal go- 
vernment; and if he thought any inroads had been made up- 
on thoſe laws which the wiſdom of our anceſtors had enacted, 
it was his buſineſs to bring about the repeal of thoſe laws, to 
redreſs thoſe grievances, by proper Jegal means, and not by 
cauſing a revolt in this country. This being the caſe, and as 
his conduct may be imputed to good or bad niotives, it ſeems 
reaſonable, and humanity will induce you to impute it to pro- 
per, rather than improper motives, the noble priſoner being, 
as I have ſaid, a man ſtanding in a ſituation who had every 
thing to expect to long as law prevailed ; but nothing 10 ex- 
pect when anarchy was ſubſtituted in the place of law. 

Ihe crime impured to the noble priſoner is, that he being 


* 
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a liege ſubje& of the King, had levied war againſt the 


Kipg. The crime is imputed to him under an act of 
Parliament enacted for the wiſeſt purpoſe, that crimes of 
this very enormous nature ſhould not depend upon looſe 
conſtruction ; but that men, in their journey through life, 
might, by looking upon the ſtatute, ſee what the plan of their 
duty was, might fee what the rocks were upon which they 
were not to run; and might ſee, in the plain words of the ſta- 
tute, what they were to do, and what to avoid. The Attor- 
ney General has told you, very properly, that the crime 
which he meant to impute to hun was not a crime againſt the 

erb on of the King, but that it was a conſtructive treaſon. 
Gentlemen, I have only to lament, that there is ſuch a phraſe 
in the law as conſlructive treaſon, At the time when the law 
was enacted, I verily believe the legiſlature had it not in their 
contemplation, that the words conſtructive treaſon, would 
Ar! their way into the Courts at Weſtminſter ; but, however, 
ſo it ſeems, the law is; for ſo it ſeems, upon ſome certain 


occaſions judges have decided. 


The offence (when it comes to be more particularly de- 
ſcribed) which is imputed to the priſoner is, that he had le- 
vied war by collecting together a numerous aſſembly to effect, 
by violence, an alteration of a law, and procure a redreſs of 
grievances; and in order that Mr Attorney General might 
get your inclinations to run before the evidence he gave, 
and that he might be in poſſeſſion of that which ought never 
to be rouſed upon theſe occaſions, namely, the paſſions of 


thole who are to try the caule ; he, in terms of great ag- 


gravation, compared. with the evidence that has been given, 
ſtated to you, that the whole city might have been burnt ; 
that there was great reaſon to believe this had been concert- 
ed by our foreign enemies; that they mixed in this buſineſs; 
and that, therefore, the Bank was to be attacked, the public 
credit ſapped, and every thing thrown into confuſion, and 
we to be delivered up, bound neck and heels, an eaſy prey 
to our enemies abroad. I dary ſay, he did not mean to do 
what was improper; but, ſurely, it was moſt improper. In 
bufincfles of this kind, it is not the duty of an advocate, 
in ſtating his caſe to a jury, to enhance the crime be- 
yond the degree of guilt it will fairly bear when the 
evidence 1s produced before you : and if any thing has been 
1:jd beyond the fair import of the evidence, it has not been 
well faid, by the counſel] who conducts the proſecution for 
the Crown. _ 

Gentlemen, the other part of his ſpeech was confined in 
ſtating to you the evidence which he meant to give: but, 
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Gentlemen, in ſtating that evidence, I wiſh he had not uſed 
ſome of the phraſes which he did uſe. I wiſh, when he ſpoke 
of them in other parts of his ſpeech, he had not compared 
them to armies, talked of their being led in triumph, and 
ſuppoſed they had gone arrayed in military form, to bring 
about this redreſs of grievances, which he ſuppoſed was, and 
which was perhaps, to a certain extent, the intent of their 
meeting. | | | 
Several witneſſes have been called; you have obſerved the 
manner in which they have given their evidence, and attend- 
ed to the effect of it. Ihe firſt was William Hay; he has 
ſtated to you the ſeveral meetings at which Lord George 
Gordon was: and when he came to correct himſelf, upon 
the croſs-examination, it appeared he had over-ſtated it; 
for he wes forced at laſt to admit, that Lord George never 
had, to his knowledge, been in Greenwood's Room. How 


he came to have been in a ſituation to give evidence, is not 


diſcloſed to you. He appears to have been art all the meet- 


ings, at more than Lord George Gordon was at ;—that he 


was in the lobby of the Houſe of Commons ; in the chapel at 
Duke-ſtreet ; at the burning of the Fleet; at the chapel in 
Moorfields; and that he was in Great Queen-ſtreet. What 
the motives were, which led him there, 1 do not know. But 
this 1 know; it has aſcertained one fact, and a pretty import- 
ant fact in this caſe, that at every and all of theſe places there 
were perſons who had nothing to do with Lord George Gor- 
don; there were officious perſons who crouded into the bu- 
ſineſs; encreaſed, if they did not make the croud, which was 
at many of theſe places. 

He tells you, that the people who got together in St 
George's Fields were arrayed, as he calls it, in their beſt 


cloaths. Now, why the word arrayed got into his mouth, I 


do not know ; except he had been told, that if the people 
came there arrayed in a military manner, it conſiderably en- 
hanced their guiit. He told you alſo, that the people marched 
in columns; you will obſerve again another military word; 
he was upon his croſs- examination aſked whether Lord George 
Gordon deſired they ſhould march in columns or diviſions ; 
he admitted the language he uſed was diviſions z why 
then ſhould he vary from the converſation or directions 
of the priſoner he was giving evidence againſt? If it was 
done to give a different colour to the tranfaction, and the 
phraſe is ſo differenced as not to give the colour on the ſide 
of mercy, which a man ſpeaking in the caſe of blood ought to 
give, I impute it as miſbehaviour to that witn-ſs. He tells 
you, that at one of the meetings at the Crown and Rolls, 
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(and he is the ſingle perſon who ſpeaks to it) Lord George 
Gordon ſaid, “ that by the King's aſſenting to the Quebec bill 
his Majeſty, or his Counſellors, had brought him to that paſs 
to which King James the Second was brought after his abdi- 
cation.” Now, could a man of ſenſe poſſibly uſe theſe words? 
How was he like King James the Second after his abdication ? 
Had his Majeſty abdicated the government ? Was not he in 


poſſeſſion of the throne? Was not he in poſleſſion of all the 


force of the country? How was it poſſible to conceive that 
the noble perſon at the bar then could uſe ſuch language? 
When witneſſes come {ingly to ſtate facts which never exiſted 
it is impoſſible, perhaps, to prove that thoſe words might not 

als, But if one travels into the field of probability, and if 
you ſee the whole of their evidence is improbeble, and they 
tupported - by no other witneſſes, then the great impro- 
bability on the one ſide, oppoſed to the unſupported evidence 
of ſuch a witneſs on the other, is ſufficient to get rid of the e- 
vidence of that witneſs Was it not poſſible that other wit- 
neſſes might be called, ſuppoſing this witneſs ſpoke true to 
confirm his teſtimony ? ie does not {tate the tranſaction he 
ſpeaks of, to have paſſed in a corner, where nobody was pre- 
ſent, but in a room where a great multitude of witneſſes were 

reſent ; witneſſes, who were acceſſible by the perſons em- 
ployed by the Crown, and the great liſt of witneſſes which 
have been talked of by the Attorney Genera], to the amount 
of one hundred and ſeventy, thews, that thoſe who were 


concerned in this proſecution for the Crown have not been 


negligent in this buſineſs ; but have got together thoſe from 
all quarters who they thought could ſpeak to the bulineſs, 

W heu I ſtate this witneſs, heſitating and ſtammering as he 
did in ſome part of his evidence, and ſtanding unſupported 
in parts in which he might have been ſupported if his teſtimo- 
ny was true, for there were parts ot his evidence which 
were not likely to ſlip out of the memories of other people, 
J have a right to conclude that he is ſpeaking that which is 
not the truth of the cale, Why did he make notes upon this 
occalion ? He ſaid he always does, yet never made memoran- 
dums but once, and that 20 years ago, in one place. Who 
was the perſon to whom he made a communication of this ? 
To one perſon only, a man whole reſpectability I admit, but 


. whole inclination mult be known, becauſe he is ſtated to be 


a Roman Catholic. Gentlemen, he tells you, that he went 
home from St George's Fields; that he went over Blackfriars 


bridge, and went to his houſe, and in that houle at firſt, he 
told me, he ſtaid till he went down to the lobby in the ever 
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ing However, in the former part of his evidence, he had 
„ a fact which paſſe in Fleet- ſtreet; it was neceſſa- 

y for, him indeed to reconcile the different parts of the evi- 
x dew to bring himſelf out of the Houle before the time he 
went down to the lobby, for he admitted the eroud came by 
a long time before. You recollect, he faid he ſaw the flags 
in Fleet-ſtreet ; therefore in order that he might be conſiſtent 
(and I did not choole to wrangle with him upon the occaſion, 
though it certainly was not exactly correſpondent with the 
evidence he firlt gave, ſor he ſaid he went over Blackfriars 
bridge, and was not out of his houſe till he went down to the 
lobby) it ſeems he was out of his houſe, upo:: the leads of 
St Dunſtaw's church, and faw this vait cavalcade of people, 
to the amount of 30.000, and was able to diſtinguiſh one man 
{o as to know that the man he {aw afterwards with the flag, 
at the Houſe of Commons, was the very man he faw with the 
flag in Fleet-ſtreet, 

Feed I muſt refer to the probability of the caſe; if Juries 
are to believe witneſſes, merely becauſe they will ſwear to 
facts, Juries are become of little uſe indeed. Thoſe who are 
acquainted with the profeſſion ſee it, and lament when they 
ſee it, that there is no fact whatever that witneſſes may not 
be brought up to prove. It is for juries, therefore, to diſ- 
crimi ate, to judge between the probable and the improbable, 
to judge by compariſon of the teſtimony he gives, with the 
probability of the caſe, and to form their judgment, whether 
that which he fays js true, Juries become of no uſe, if they 
are to believe it becauſe a witneſs ſwears it; they have to Jay 
aſide their judgment, and only make uſe of the f. cult of hear- 
ing and ſpeaking, and the whole is done. But that is not 
their province; they are to excercile their judgements ; they 
are to winnow the evidence, and get rid of that which is the 
chaft ; and are only to abide by that which informs their ſo- 
ber judoment, and enables them to ſay, that here deciding 
upon the life of a fellow citizen we cannot miltake ; ve lee 
this man has probability added to his telimony $3 we ſee that 
he is ſupported by other witneſſes. Upon this part of the 
evidence, I conceive, that can never be ſaid to be the 
caſe, 

When he is brought down to the lobby of the Houſe of 
Commons, you recollect he told you at firft there was great 
confulion there: : yet in the midſt of that contuſion, this man 
is enabled to go through a long detail of what paſſed, circum- 
ſtantially, minutely, and in the words in which it is given: 
and yet, Gentlemen, when he has made the moſt of it, What 
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is it his teſtimony proves ? © That Lord George Gordon only 
exhorted them to adhere to ſo good a cauſe, that he himſelf 
would perſevere in it:“ and he ſaid, “ that though he had 
no. great expectations from the Houſe of Commons, yet that 
they would meet with redrels from their mild and gracious 
Sovereign.“ Were they then not to have redreſs from the 
Houſe of Commons? How does this conſiſt with the hypothe- 
{is on the other ſide? The Houle of Commons were to be 
coerced to-do whatever he ſhould dictate to them, But he 
telle them, © If the Houſe will not do it for vou, you muſt 
apply to the King and his miniſters,” Is this the language of 
the man who inten ted in the moment that the Houſe of Com- 


mons were collected together, that they ſhould by force and 


violence be influenced to come to a vote, ſhould do that, 
whrch, as one branch of the legiflature, they could not at- 
chieve? 

Gentlemen, he found aſterwards, that it was neceſſary, if 
he c. vid. to coup'e theſe parties with thoſe he had ſeen in 
St George's Fields, and when he was aſked after the parties 
about the mouſe of Commons, and {topping up the avenues ot 
the tloule, how he knew they were the fame perſons ; did 
he kno avy of them? He fad, he only ſaw they had the ſame 
flags, and 5 one of the men he had {een was the man who 
carried the flag in Fleet-ftruer. I have before obſerved upon 
that, you will recollect the ſtation he was in, when he had 
the view of that man in Fleet-itreet, and you will, if you can, 
believe he carried lis ideas of this man, one man ſelected from 
30,000, and having the ideas of that man's face in his mind, 
he was able, when he came to the Houle of Commons, to ſee 
that man; ont of 10 or 200 that he had ſo happily fixed up- 
on in Fleet- ſtreet. 

This witneſs then ſays, he went to the Sardinian Ambaſſa- 
dor's chapel, and he would have you believe that the per- 
ſons doing the miſchief there were part of the company who 
were collected in St George's Fields. But were they fo ? 
Did he know any of them? Did he tee any of the actors in 
the buſineſs? Yes; they were a handitti of boys, not any one 
of them having a cockade. I beg you wi'l bear it in your 
minds, becauie it was poſſible, and is probable, that men of 
another deſcription were thoſe that did that buſineſs. If it 
ſhall appear in the iequel of the cauſe, that that was the caſe, 
even from the teſtimony of thts w eres witneſs not Al 
inclined for the defendant; yet he may be preſſed into the 
ſervice of the priſoner at the bar. Gentlemen, he tells you 
there was one perſon who did the prizicipal miſchief at that 
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chapel. He does not tell you that that one man had any 
badges belonging to the Aſſociation, he had ſeen in St George's 


| Fields; ; he did not ſay that man had a cockade ; that man cer- 


tainly was a man of a different deſcription, from thoſe that 
met Lord George Gordon in St George's Fields, or the coun- 
fel for the Crown would have proved who he was. But 
the witnels ſays, there was a multitude there. What did they 
do? They ſeemingly, ſays the witneſs, protected them. I do 
not know what /ce 14-gly protecting is; but this I know, that 
a witneſs well inclined to a profecution will conſtrue every 
light action into a ſeeming ; when you are to decide, you cane 
not anchor upon ſuch evidence as that; it is impoſſiole to ſay 
that conveys any information to your mind; therefore, it 
jeems to me, that the whole of what this witneſs ſays, can- 
not be looked upon to be important in this cafe. 

Gentlemen, as I faid before, he might have been ſupport- 
ed, if the facts, that he {peaks of were true, and who the 
witneſles were that might have tupported his teſtimony, might 
have been learnt by tne examination of the man himtelf; for 
he ſtates to you, that VI“ yIillan, by name, and another per- 
ſon, walked with him from the lobby of the Houle of Com- 
mons, through the whole detail of this butinels, ſeeing what 
he ſaw, and judging of thoſe occurrences he ltates to you. 
Why is not M*Millan called? Is not M*Villan here? The 
witneſs tells you, he is down in the hall. Why 1s he not cal- 
led? ls it that intelligence may be with-held from yon? Is it 
that a witneſs, ſuſpicious in himlelt, and ſpeaking ſuſpiciouſ- 
ly, ought not to be ſupported ? Is it chat the caſe is to ſtand 
or fall by that ſuſpicions teſtimony ? Or is it becauſe this wit- 
neſs, if called, would have ripped up the caſe told by his prin- 
cipal, and therefore the learned conductor of the proſecution 
durit not call him, becauſe he would have {tated ſuch contra- 
ditions, and imputed ſuch Hagramt falſities to the account gi- 
ven by Hay, as would not only have taken from Hay all 


credit, but would in the outfer of the caſ2 have ilained the 


proſe. ution. 

Ihe ſecond witneſs who is called to you is William Met. 
calf : He ſtates to you that he was at Coachmaker's-hall ; and 
the great matter to affect tlie noble priſoner, I prelume, is 
that he happened to be there called to the chair; tia! he was 
the Preſident of the meeting, and he ſaid © ihe Scotch had 
ſucceeded by unaniuity;“ the. voice of che peop'e was agamſt 
the wiihes of individuals, and the wifdom of the Jepiitature 
yielded to the voice of the peopie, not to che force and vio- 
lence of the people, but to the withes of tac people. -e de- 
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fired, therefore, that the ſame kind of arguments might pre 
vail here. As to the wiſdom of the act of repeal, I thall fay 
nothing : I am as great a friend to toleration as any man 
that ever addreſſed a Jury. All I can ſay upon that ſubject 
is, that good men and wile men poſſibly entertain different 
Opinions. ** He tells you the Scotch had ſucceeded by una- 
nimity ; he deſired, if he was to do any thing for them, that 
they would be unanimous upon the ſubject; and he ſaid that 
taoie whe had ſigned the petition neither need be afraid nor 
aihamed to ſhew that they had ſigned it, and to appear at the 
Houle ; and that he would not preſent the petition, or beg- 
ged leave to decline it, unleſs he was met by 20,000 people 
in St George's Fields. He recommended that they ſhould have 
ſome mark ef diſtinction, and that he would anſwer for any 
that ſhould be moleited ; that he wiſhed ſo well to the cauſe 
that he would go to the gallows for it.” The other honour- 
able Gentleman called afterwards, {aid he would either go to 
the gallows for it, or to death for it. | | 
If this matter is capable of explanation, and ſhall be explain- 
ed hereafter to your ſatisfaction, much as the ſtreſs that was 
laid upon the worde, I am ſure, in your ſober judgment, they 
will not weigh a feather ; and having ſtared the words, it is 
proper I ſhould accompany the poiſon with the antidote, if it 
ſhould come out, that at this very meeting at the Hall, there 
was a contrariety of opinion in the perſons there, whether an 
act of parliament was in force, or not, which act prohibited 
perſons, above the number of twenty, carrying any petition 
to the lepiſlature ; that a gentleman there, of the profeſſion 
of the law, was cf opinion that that was a tubliſting law; and 
that, therefore, the parties who went up might be involved 
in the penalties of that law. The prifoner's language aroſe 
from a difference of opinion on that ſubject. Speaking on the 
tadden, I conceive that that is not a ſubſiſting law. Perſons 
who read that itatyte, and the Bill of Rights upon the Revo- 
lution, will, perhaps, flad, that one of the articles of the Bill 
of Rights was levelled at that law; as we learn from the Bill 
ot Rights, that it is the birth-right of ſubjects of this country 
to petition the legiſlature; and if they do it in a peaceable 
manner, whether ſigned by twenty or two hundred, the num— 
ber makes no difference, Suppoting 1 thould be mittaken;;yet 
that point ſtands very remote from this cate, and at a diſtance 
trom the queſtion, the degree of guilt imputed to the prilon- 
er; for, by that act, a miidemeaior, perhaps, might be in- 
troduced, and the party might ſay, 1 am to clear upon the 
tubject, 1 will run the riſque of committing the miſdemeanor 
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but does it from thence follow, that Lord George Gordon had 


the moſt diſtant alluſion to that which followed afterwards, 


and is now imputed to him as guilt of this enormous ſize, that 
he is guilty of High Treafon? Your imagination muſt outrun 
what the witneſſes have ſaid ; and muſt, by conjecture, and 
inference, in a caſe of blood, make out that kind of charge 
which this evidence has not fixed upon the priſoner. 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs that was called, (J aſk your 
pardon for going through the evidence, but I have much an- 
xiety for the caule, and choole to omit nothing material), Mr 
Anſtruther, ſtates, that he ſaw Lord George Gordon at Coach- 
maker's-hall; he underſtood he was acting as preſident 
he deſired the parties to meet him at St George's 
Fields; aſſuring them, that unleſs there were twenty 
thouſand people, he would not preſent the petition ;? he 
ſays, very honourably and candidly, that, at this diſtance of 
time, conlidering the variety of converſations by different 
arties there, that it was impoſſible for him to collect the 
words of the ſpeaker ; he ſays, the priſoner, “ recommended 
following the example of the Scoich, who, by perſeverance 
had carried their point; and he recommended to them tem- 


| perance upon the ſubject.” That being ſtated to you by an 


attentive witneſs, a man of ſenſe, and of a conſiderable ſtation 
in life, I have no doubt he ſtates truly what did paſs; and 
{tates all that materially did paſs. The ſame witneſs ſpeaks to 
what paſſed in the Houſe of Commons os the Friday follow- 
ing ; ke {peaks to all the converſation which Lord George 
Gordon held when he was leaning over the rails, and talking 
to the parties who were in the lobby below ; and that when 
they aſked him whether they ſhould go away, he roid them 


that they were the judges z— I'll tell you how the matter 


ſtands: the Houſe is going to divide upon the queſtion, whe. 
ther your petition ſhall be taken into confideration now, or 
upon Tueſday ; there are for taking it into conſideration now, 
mytelf, and ſix or teven others; if not, your petition may be 
lolt ; to-murrow the Houte does not fit, Monday is the King's 
Lirth day, and Tuefday, - pollibly, the parliament may be 
prorogued.” Now, Gentlemen, this he tells you was all 


that pailed when Lord George Gordon addreſſed them over 


the rails; and here I wiſh you would recollect this evidence, 


bear it in your mind, and tee how far all that is recollected by 
this witnets, and all I ſhall pretently ſtate to you to be re— 
collected by another witneſs,- comports with the teitimony of 
the next witneſs, the Reverend Mr Bowen. | 

Mr Bowen it. tes to you that he was in the Gallery, that he 
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ſaw Lord George Gordon frequently go in and out of the 
houſ- ; that one of the parties alked him whether it was not 
nec: Try they ſhould go or not; that he told them in the 
language Mr Aaitrather mentioned ; that he told them in 
what Gtuation the uſineſs was, and left them to judge whe. 
ther chey would go or not. But this witneſs went further, 
and told you that his Lordſhip ſtated to them, “ that an at. 
ternpt had been made to introduce the bill into Scotland; that 
the Scotch had no redrels, ti they pulled down the mals. 
houſes; that Lord Weymouth had fent official aſſurances 
that the act thould not be extended to them; and why thould 
the Scotch be in a better condition than we ?” ilere again, 
upon words extremely important in this cafe, you are left to 
believe tha: this is ſo upon the teſtimony of a tingle witneſs, 
M. anſtruther they called to you, who was prefent when all 
this paſſed. Mr Cater was called, who was alſo in the lobby 
and heard u hat paſſed, Neither of thefe witneſſes have ſta- 
ted to you any converſation of the kind ; nor out of the great 
multitude who were there, men of all colours and delcripti- 
ons, who might ealily have been found, the door-keepers of 
the Houſe, who were in a f{icuation where it was UN PUBL 
that any thing could be ſaid in the lobby, but what they might 
hear, and at a time when ſilence was occalioned by his Lord. 

ſhip's ſpeak'ng io them. 1 fay here again, upon a very im. 
portant port ot the 2 you are left to decide upon the cre- 
dit of ſingle witneſs, 

Inc oblervanon » hich I before made to you upon this ſort 
of evidence, will apply tv this part of the cate. It is enough 
for me to obterve, that in the moſt important pr ts of this cale, 
a> far as you have hitherto travelled in the cauſe, the Coun- 
ſel- for the crown have choſen to leave the moit important 
parts of the caſe not only not ſupported by more than one 
wit hes hut not attempted to be ſupported by a ſecond witneis. 
It is not becauſe a ſecond witneſs might not be called, if the 
matter was true; but it is becaule no induſtry whatever could 
induce other witnefſes to come to ſwear in the ſame language. 
I do not wonder that parties are not extremely accurate in 
their recollection of what paſſed on that day; it was a day 
of tumult and confuſion; a day of much agitationx of mind, un- 
doubtedly; and that this gentleman at that time, was tright- 
ened, that his mind was agitated, that he conceived things 
which perhaps never paſſed ; and that conception being once 
got into his mind, he has not been able to erale the id-a from 
| his mind fince. I can only lay that this is poſſible 3 and if 
you put him in a ſituation in which his mind was agitated, you 
put him in a fituation where you cannot decide upon the im- 


LY 


preſſions he received, when he is giving evidence againſt 2 


mau ſtanding in the fitnation of the priſoner, who has fo much 
at itake. 

The next witneſs was Mr Cater ; he ſtates, in the ſame 
manner Mr Anſtruther does, what paſſed in the lobby of the 
Houle; he tells you of the very converſation which accompa- 
nied that Nr Bowen ſpoke to ; namely, Lord George Gor- 
don talking to them about their going or not going away; the 
very words which were concomitant to thoſe words about the 
Mats-houſes in Scotland; and yet not one word did he recol- 
lect of that aggravating kind of language. 

The three door-keepers are called—the queſtion is not 
put to one of them, becauſe the gentlemen knew what they 
would ſay : (for undoubtedly their evidence has been canvaſ. 
ſed backwards and forwar«s before, and put upon paper, o- 


therwiſe the duty of the officers of the Crown has not been 


done) yet not one of theſe witneſſes has been brought to Rate 
to yon, that that obnoxious converſation, which Mr Bowen 
ſtates, was held by Lord George Gordon at the time. 
Gentlemen, the teltimony o ſome of the other witneſſes 
has introduced into the lobby perfons who ſtate themſelves, 
not to be connected with Lord George Gordon; as that teſ. 
timony has introduced ſome, it is not improbable but many 
others, of the like deſeription, were there; it is not only pro- 
bable that that was the caſe, but the teſtimony of ſubſequent 
witneſſes ſtate, beyond all controverſy, that was the caſe ; 
for Mr Rainforth, the next witneſs, whole name meets my 
eye, ſtates, that the perſon who was there, urgent for the 
repeal, was a man of a very difterent deſcription to any of 
thoſe who accompanied Lord George Gordon, a Col. Miles. 
Will any man ſtate, that Colonel Miles was one of the Pro. 
teſtant Aﬀociation ? Was he not, notoriouſly, a man of a dif. 
ferent deſcription ? Yet he was the perſon who harangued, as 
Mr Rainforth calls it, the mob, in the lobby of the Houſe of 
Commons ; and who called out repeal, repeal! What, does 


not this prove, that men not under the controal of Lord - 


George Gordon were there, but of a different defcription 
from all the people in the lobby, who held that part which is 
imputed to Lord George Gordon as criminal, npon this 
occaſion? Aid yet Lord George Gordon 1s now, by in- 
ference, and intendment, by 1v{yicion and by conjecture, 
to be made anſwerable for that guilt; which is, ſpecifically, 
by the witneſſes attributed to, and faſtened upon another 
man. 

Gentlemen, wuch pains have been uſed, in order to ſhew, 
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that the members of the two bodies of the legiſlature were in- 


terrupted in their journey down to attend the national buſi. 


neſs, by perſons brought together for that ill purpoſe, by 
Lord George Gordon. But, in the firſt place, no interrup- 
tion of the kind, 1s proved by any body i know of, except 
in one inſtance ; which I ſhall take notice, of by and by. You 
are told Mr Ellis was interrupted. Was not Mr Ellis here? 
It is known he was here. Why was he not called to prove 
it? Was it not ſaid, the Biſhop of Lincoln was here? Not one 
of theſe perſons are called: but one perſon told you, he hat 
been told by another, that the Biſhop of Lincoln was forced 
out of his chariot, and the wheels taken off. I do not im. 
pute any want of candour to the Attorney-General. The 
Attorney-General, as a leader, is equal to any man of the 
higheſt abilities: and when I ſtate that, TI ſtate him very high 
indeed, But he does not with the Jury to believe it, becauſe 
the witneſs believes it. It is extraordinary this kind of e- 
vidence ſhould be got together. and blended with the buſinels 
ſo, that having once got it in the minds of the Jury, to run 
the hazard, whether they might have it in their power, late 
in the evening, when all attention was laid aſleep, to judge 
between what 1s material and immaterial, And here, again 
a very important feature of this cauſe is to be laid before you. 


I ſee but one thing of the kind imputed to the Proteſtant Aſ. 


ſociation ; that was in the caſe of Lord Sandwich, which, I ob- 
ſerved, was aſked after with ſome eagerneſs, How is that 
proved ? When he came there, Lord Sandwich was hurt in 
his chariot. By whom? Nr Hyde could not tell; but parties 
were there with blue cockedes, not with the ſame badges; 
they were not the fame men with thoſe in St George's Fields. 
J have a right to ſay they totally were another ſort of men. 
You are taught to believe the blue ceckades, the mark by 
which you was to know the people of the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion; but thele men had red and black cockades ; they were 
men of another deſcription. It is probable, as well as poſſi- 
ble, they might; and, it is certain they were of another de- 
{cription, becauſe they had not the badges by wiich the o- 
thers were diſcriminated. 

I his, I think, is the whole of the evidence which has been 


laid before you on the behalf of the Crown ; and if, upon this 


evidence alone, you were to retire to conſider of your ver- 
dict, diſpenſing juſtice with mercy, going upon ſober, ſolid, 
and ſure ground, giving your verdict, in a manner, for which 
your minds will never upbraid you, where you could never 


alk yourſelves whether you had gone upon conjecture or cer- 
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tainty, I conceive you would think it much, too much, up- 
on evidence of ſuch kind, to impute to a perſon, who ſtood 
prior to this time, in a fituation that little called for ſuſpicion 
upon him, who ſtood in a ſituation having every thing to ex- 
pect from good government, nothing to get by things being 
thrown into confuſion, anarchy and rebellion, Upon ſuch 
evidence, I ſhould think you would conceive it too much to 
draw concluſions againſt him which mult lead to the inflition 
of the laſt puniſhment, which muſt be the caſe if high treaſon 
is imputed to him. 

I cannot forbear relying much upon that which has not 


been proved by the other ſide. Does it appear, after the ma- 


ny proſecutions that were commenced, that one ſingle indivi- 
dual, connected with Lord George, or belonging to that aſ- 
ſociation which he was Preſident of, have ever been found ob- 
noxious to the laws of the country ? Has criminal guilt been 
faſtened on any one of them? Has one of them been indicted? 
Has one of them been put in hazard ? Has a crime been impu- 
ted to them, legally, in a Ccurt of Juſtice? Gentlemen, it has 
not; active and anxious as the officers of the Crown have 
been ; and it became them well, as far as they could, to in- 
veſtigate. enormities of the kind, that have been ſo feelingly, 
and I wiſh I could not ſay, in rather an aggravated manner, 
ſtated to you ; it was their duty to drag the offender from 
the corner in which he lay cencealed, to bare his head in the 
face of juſtice, and puniſh him if he is guilty ; yet all that an- 
xiety, conducted by great abilities, has not been able to im- 
pute a crime to any one man of the denomination of thoſe 
Lord George Gordon was the head of; if that is fo, permit 
me to ſubmit to you the caſe upon which I ſtand. I admit 
that there were enormities committed of ſo groſs, fo flagrant 
a kind, as to be a reproach to the country ; that puniſhment 
ought, and did tread upon the heels of the offenders; that it 
is impoſſible for eloquence much ſuperior to mine, for ima. 
ginations much more lively than mine, to paint theſe enormi- 
ties in too high colours. But it may be ſuppoſed, that when 
a multitude of people, not a mob of people, were got toge- 
ther, for good, at leaſt, not for illegal purpoſes, at leaft not 
for traiterous purpoſes, for that is enough for me, not for 
traiterous purpoſes, if you can ſuppoſe that other people, of 
much worſe principles, and having much worſe deſignus to 
atchieve, availing themſelves of the meeting of the Aſlociati. 
on, did get together from all corners of the town, and form. 
ed that banditti repreſented to be at the Sardinian Ambaſſa. 
dor's chapel, and — the conflagrations that hap- 
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pened.— How is this to be imputed to Lord George Gordon ? 
The Attorney General tells you, if a man turns out a wild 


| beaſt, he is guilty of murder, if a man is killed by it. I de- 


ny it; it is not the law of the land, nor the law of humanity, 
If a man turns a wild beaſt into a room, where death muſt 
neceſſarily enſue, no doubt he is as guilty as if a man ſhot in- 
to a croud : But where a beaſt is turned out, and the pro- 
bable conſequences will not be that death will enſue, then is 
the crime to be imputed to him; it never has been, there is 
not a deciſion, not a dictum upon the point. I have looked 
into the place from which the Attorney General ſuppoſes he 
got his doctrine, But ſuppoſe it was ſo, fer God's ſake how 
does that bear upon this point? Was Lord George Gordon's 
Aſſociation this wild beaſt ? If he had a tame beaſt in his hand, 
and another taking occaſion from the tame beaſt being brought 
there, lets out a wild beaſt, will the Attorney General ſay 
that he, that leads the tame beaſt in his hand, is to be an. 
ſwerable, becauſe another perſon opens a place and lets out a 
tyger or hyena? In the name of common humanity, and com- 
mon ſenſe, I call upon the counſel for the proſecution to 
preſs the point, I know they will not: If they thould, rhe 
law would fail them, and humanity would fail them allo. I 
know they will not ſtate it, becauſe it is not the law of the 
mand. | : 

Lord George Gordon was the preſident of a Proteſtant 
Aſſociation; an act had paſſed which gave oftence, right or 
wrong, I will not ſay; perhaps my opinion may be it gave 


cauſeleſs ground of offence ; But God forbid, that becauſe I 
differ with men in opinions, that therefore I am to treat them 


as traitors to the laws of their country. It is the happineſs 
of our natien that our laws are not like the laws of the Medes 
and Perſians; they are ſubject to reviſion, and to be diſcuſ- 
fed and decided upon ſoberly : and it is not only the province 


of Engliſhmen, but their duty, if they think there are laws, 


which preſs upon legal liberty, or if there are Jaws which 


_ improperly tolerate men. whole principles are hoſtile to the 


conſtitution, to petition for a review of ſuch laws. I do not 
ſay, that that is the cafe of the law which gave riſe to the 


Aſſociation; but if they think fo, they have a right to aſk 


Parliament, that the matter ſhould be reviewed; that it ſhould 
be ſoberly diſcuſſed, and after diſcuſſion, ſhould be decided 
upon; and if the wifdom of Parliament think it ought to be 


' repealed, they have a right to aſk for the repeal, 


With thele principles, which 1 never will ditavow, which 
no man will ſtate to you to be unconſticutional principles, tlus 
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Aſſociation met; and after ſome time, for they had an exiſt- 
ence long before Lord George Gordon was called in; but 
thinking well of him from his character, I preſume, being a 
man of blameleſs life and converſation, a man not mixing in 
the vices of this age, a man irreproachable in his moral and 
religious walk too— Ihey thought, that having ſuch a man at 
their head would give weight to their deliberations, and that 
ſuch a man, if he carried their requeſt to the foot of the 
throne, would be attended to as a man of moral converſation 
and religious life, ought to be attended to.— Whether theſe 
were the motives, that weighed with them, or not, I do not 
know; but ſome motives, however, did induce them to in— 
vite him to fit at the head of that Aſlociation. He went with 


them, converſed with them ; he told the Houſe of Commons 


he had been fitting with men of ſuch deſcription he was told 
that his petition would have no weight; that there were for- 
ged names to it: he was told that other petitions had been 
treated with neglect, and that the names he ſhould bring 
were forgeries. He knew the uprightneſs of his own inten- 
tions, and was conſcious of the falſity of that aſperſion; for 
it was a foul aſperſion indeed; and it belonged to him to take 
away all poſſibility of doubt on the imputation of forgery, in 
order that thoſe who were to judge of chis petition, might be 


. . . D — , 
informed whether it contained the wiſhes of ſuch a number 


of people; for that reaſon Lord George Cordon withed the 


petitioners might attend him to the Houſe of Commons: But 
how were they to come ? Were they ro have banners flying, 
and be arrayed for war? for the language that has been uſed 
to you, conveys every idea ſhort of that. 

The word array was not fo often thundered in your ears, 
and columns and diviſions, and marching unden banners, was 
not a language uſed for no purpoſe. Witneſſes do not deſcribe 
actions which paſſed in thoſe words, which it appears were 
not uſed, without ſome purpoſe ; and when tha: fame pur- 
poſe can only be a bad purpoſe, becauſe it diſtorts the facts 
beyond their ordinary force; ] ſay then you mult ſuſpect the 
whole of the evidence. But I was turned a little on one ſide 
from what I was diſpoſed to ſay to you. Bow were theſe 
people brought together? were they brought together in mi- 
litary array? It has not been ſuggeſted. It is true, an officer 
of the military aſſociation from the city of London told you 
that he met ſome of theſe people with ſticks, cutlaſſes, mul- 
quets. But were thoſe any of the parties who were in St 
George's-ſields? Had they any ſuch things? they were or- 
dered to be there at ten o'clock in the morning: the reaſon 
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that was given why they were to meet ſo early, was, it was 
an hour no drunken people would mix with them. That no 
offence might be given, it was defired that no ſtick might be 
in their hands; that they would come in their beſt clothes; 
and, in order that they might be known from other perſons, 
that they would have their blue cockades; that they would 
be in certain dwwitions, in order that thoſe who were in one 


part, might know their fellows, and be known by them; in 


order, that if any ſtrangers committed any outrage and ex- 
ceſs, they might be ſingled out, and delivered over to the 
civil power, to be puniſhed ; and in order that there might 
be no riot and confuſion, when the petition was delivered, 
they were ordered to go round London bridge. In the 
mean time, the petition was delivered, they came thro? the 
city : in the courſe of that journey, when people riotouſly in- 
clined, would hardly have miſſed an opportunity to riot, you 
do not find the leaſt exceſs, not the leaſt violation of good 
behaviour imputed to them, But if you ſhall find that before 
they arrived there, another mob, not belonging to them, 
were got together; if you ſhall find that the avenues of the 
Houſe of Commons were got in poſſeſſion of by others; if 
you ſha!l find that exceſſes were committed ; if you ſhall find, 
in confirmation of the teſtimony given you by the witneſſes 
you have already heard, that men of another deſcription, of 
Colone! Miles's deſcription, were there; where then is the 
great imputation on Lord George Gordon ? 

I do not tell you that this bulineſs was not fit for the moſt 
ſober and ſolemn enquiry. Moſt undoubtedly, it was behove- 
ful for government that it fnould be enquired into: but it 


would be a libel upon government to ſuppoſe that guilt ſhould 


be affixed to that man to whom it does not belong.—Sufficient 
for every man are his own offences. If other men have been 
guilty of a violation of the laws of the country, theſe violati- 
ons are not to he placed to the reckoning of Lora George Gor- 
don. But exceſles were committed, and were commutted in 
other parts of the town: and Lord George Gorden has, ſay 
the Gentlemen, by his ſubſequent acts, taken to himſelf, has 
adopted theſe exceſſes ; and J am forry to fee by what medi- 
um of proof that is made out; by no ſingle act of Lord George 


Gordon's. but that he ſigned what is called a protection. 


You wil} be ſtruck with wonder and aſtoniſhment when you 
hear how that happened : Lord George Gordon, alarmed and 
filled with conſternation at the riots which had taken place in 
the town, finding that the blame was imputed to him, and 
wiſhing to ſhew all the alacrity which man could ſhew to get 
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rid of the imputation, if he poſſibly could, deſired that he 
might have acceſs to his Sovereign; it will be proved to you 
that he went to the Palace; the Secretary of State will be cal- 
led, who will ſtate to you Lord George Gordon's application; 
that he came humbly to throw himſelf at the feet of the throne 
profeſſing his own innocence ; but ſorry for the conſequences 
that were ſuppoſed to reſult from acts of his: He had not ac- 
ceſs to his Sovereign; I do not know that he has any reaſon 
to complain, but he was told that he ought, as a teſt of his 


loyalty, to go into the city, and lee if he could do any thing | 


to ſtop it. | | 

When he went into the city, how did he go? Did he go 
at the head of, or mix with the mob? Inſtead of that, he 
went with one of thoſe wha are conſervators of the peace, a 
magiſtrate of high authority in th2 city of London, Mr She- 
riff Pugh ; in company with that magiſtrate, he was going to 
effect, as far as he could, that which he was ordered to effect 
as a teſt of his loyalty. A perſon came to him and told him, 
if a note, which he brought to him, was figned by him, it 
might have a good effect. Suppoſe he had refuſed to ſign it, 
Jam ſure it would have bore hard upon him; it would have 
been ſaid, a perſon having a houſe, inhabited by a Roman 


Catholic, applied to him to uſe his ſuppoſed influence, that it 
would be doing him a good turn, and he refuſed it: He felt 


it his duty to attempt it; if he had refuſed it, and if that ar- 
guinent had been urged againſt him, I ſhould have found ſome 
difficulty in tyrning the edge of it ; but when what he did on 
that occaſion is to bring upon his ſho ders all the violence 
that was committed in the city, when by this he is to be ſup. 
poſed to have adopted the acts of the miſcreants who commit- 
ted all the enormities you have heard of, and to acknowledge 
that he was connected with thoſe men, in my apprehenſion, 
that evidence is {trained much beyond its fair import. It ſeems 
to me, that this is the only medium of proof by which he is 
attempted to be affected as to what paſſed in the City, I am 
ſure it will not be laid much ſtreſs upon, becauſe I know it 
ought not; and, in a cate of this kind, things are not to be 
ſtrained beyond their proper import. I know it ought not to 
be urged againſt him that, at ſeveral days diſtance, people 
with blue cockades committed violences. Zou, yourſelves, 


ſurveyed the rown ; you know that men, of all denominations 


and deſcriptions, uted blue cockades ; you that there walked 
about the city banditties, different, in all reſpects, from this 
allociation, that robbed and plundered ; women have been 


executed for theſe riots, but it is not pretended that they 
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were of the aſſociation. It is by inference and intendment 
that you are to fix this guilt. 

Gentlemen, I haye opened to you as much as ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to open, of the caſe of Lord George Gordon. I have 
maile thoſe oblervations which occurred to me on the caſe 
laid before you for the Crown. Gentlemen, from your own 
knoaledge in the dilcharge of your duty, you know that in 
this cale the facts are to be made out, the guilt to be aſcer- 
tained beyond al! doubt. It is not at hazard that men are to 
be convicted of ſuch offences: You are to ſeparate one tranf- 
action from the other, and to ſee how far each ſeparately 

oes : You are not to bundle them together, and fee whe- 
ther that bundle of nothing makes out ſomething. Juries 
muſt ſee that there is ground upon which they go, carrying 
conviction to their minds that the imputed guilt is proved. If 
that is not mace out to your ſatisfaction, however your paſſi- 
ons may be warmed by what you ſaw in theſe calamitous 
days, you will, Jam ſure, diveſt your minds of theſe circum- 
ſtances. You come to this trial with minds totally clear and 
impartial : You bring into Court no knowledge or ſuſpicions 
upon .the ſubject, which are to influence your judgment: 
You come here to attend to the evidence given, attending at 
the {ame time to the oaths you have taken, yon are to decide 
upon the evidence, you are to {ay whether Lord George Gor- 
don is gutity or not guilty ? 

I know that I ſpeak to men of character and ſtation in the 
world, and of good ſenſe ; and who know that their duty is 
to do juttice ; and know at the ſame-time that every favourable 
conſtruction is to be made in behalf of the Priſoner. That 
has always been the language of Courts, and will be the lan- 
guage of this Court this day. 

Under theſe obſcrvations I all call a few witneſſes; and 
hope you will in the reſult find that Lord George Gordon, 
whatever blame or fault may be imputed to him, is not guilty 

of High Jreaſon with which he now ſtands charged. 

Mr ERSKIN E. My Lord, I mean to reſerve my addreſs 
to the Jury till after the witneſſes for the Priſoner have been 
called. Lhere is a precedent for it in the {tate trials; and 1 
take it for granted, that Lord George Gordon will be indul- 

ed in every thing that any man has been ſince the ſtatute of 
King William. 
Court. As far as I am concerned in it, 1 ſhall be very glad 
to hear you at any ſtage, When it is moſt deſirable to your- 
ſelf. 

Mr ATTORNEY GENERAL. I am ſure no objection will 

be made on the part of the Counſel for the proſecution. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 


The Rev. ERASMUS MIDDLETON ſworn; Examined by 
Mr. ERSKINE, 


Q. YOU are a clergyman of the church of England ? 

A. I am, 

Q. And, I believe, a member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you paſtor of any church? 

A. I am lecturer of St Bennet's, Gracechurch- ſtreet, and 


St Helen's, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 


9. How lony have you been a member of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation ? 

A. From ſome time in F ebruary 1779. 

. Did you attend the meetings held by that aſſociation, 
previous to the delivery of the petition to parliament ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you attend them regularly ? 

A. Yes ; regularly. 

2 Þ as you a member of the c committee ? 

Was. 

State to the Court and the Jury, beginning at that time, 
all that you ſaw and heard at thele meetings of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, previous to the delivery of this petition, when 
Lord George Gordon was preſent. Give an account of the 
conſtitution of the Aſſociation, and its object, previous to the 
time Lord George Gordon became preſident of it. 

A. lhe Aﬀociation was formed ſome time in February 
1778, in conſequence of a bill brought into the Houle of 
Commons by Sir George Saville, to repeal certain penalties 
againſt the papiſts; a few perſons mer at Coachmakers Hall, 
in Foſter-lane, Cheapfide, in the ſame month of F bruary. 

Mr Attorney General. W hat is it you are reading ? 

A. Some notes reſpecting dates and times. 

When did you make them? 

A. I really cannot tell. 

Q. Lately ? 


A, Noz 1 made them from time to time as they occurred. 


The Aſſociation met from time to time in order to oppoſe the 


growth and increaſe of Popery, by publiſhing little books, and 
by making enquiries into the ſchools, and the increale of 
thoſe ſchools; and they agreed, that this Aſſociation ſhould 
he open to all Proteſtants and Proteſtant miniſters ; that they 
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hould meet quarterly, in the months of July, October, Ja- 
nuary, and April. Several public meetings were held, and 
ſeveral reſolutions come to of that nature, of publiſhing books. 
The Lord Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry was requeſted to 
| permit two {ſermons of his Lordſhip's to be printed for that 
purpoſe. His Lordihip declined that, looking upon it, that 
if they were taken out of the connection in which they {tood, 
they would not be ſo ſerviceable as ſome others which his 

Lordſhip recommended to us of Archbiſhop Secker's, Lillot- 
ſon's, and others. We then printed one of Bithop Giblon's 
letters i in his Paſtoral Care, and ſome other little things, and 
diſperſed them abroad ; we likewiſe wrote an Appeal io the 
Public, which was publiſhed on the 5th of November, 1779- 
On the 12th of November, 1779, we wrote a letter ſoliciting 
Lord George Gordon to become our prelident ; his Lordſhip 
conde ſcendingly acceded to our petition, and from that time 
became our honourable preſident. In this Aſſoc: ation we had 
all along in our view, as our model, the Protcitant Aſſocia- 
tion in 1696, when the King, with both Houſes of Parliament, 
the Biſhops and Clergy, 1ligned it, and his Majeſty King 
William III. propoſed it ſhould be jodged in the Records of 
the lower. His Lordſhip firſt met us in the committee about 
three or four days after he had condeſcended tc become our 
preſident. 

Court. It cannot be material to go through the hiſtory of 
your meetings, but only what is relative to this petition, 

A. 1 can only mention his Lordſhip's conduct, public and 
private, throughout the buſinefs of the Aſſociation. His 
Lord{hip demeaned himſelf every way in the molt loyal affec- 
tionate manner: for my own part, I muſt confeſs, | watch- 
ed over his Lordſhip's conduct and converſation, with a de- 
gree of jealouſy *, knowing that we were ourſelves all well 
known to one another, the committee well attached to our 
_ preſent Sovereign and conſtitution, and that we were reſol— 

ved neither to make nor allow any ſpeech, or converſation, 
that ſhoald tend in the leaſt to reflect upon any people what- 
ever, and particularly Adminiſtration. His Lordthip ap- 
3 always the moſt calm and diſpaſſionate, of any one of 

, from all I could ever learn ; and, as I ſaid before, I look- 
— at his Lordſhip at all times With a Lind of jealouly, yet I 


A 


* His Lordſhip's friends in Scotland obſerved his conduct with equal jealouſy, 
and in ail the unreferved circles in which he appeared, his deportment was 
highly meritorious both as a ſubject and a chriſtian, No leis than thirty. thou- 
fand Proteſtants teſtified this in a public manner, while the iſſue of the trial was 
unknown, Let calumny ceafe for ever 


1 
never could diſcover that his Lordſhip had any other deſign, 
or end in view, but {imply that which we had in view, the 
Proteſtant intereſt, and by all legal and conſtitutional means 
to petition the Houſe of Commons to repeal, or to explain 
that act, according to our petition. In all private converſa- 
tion J have ever had with his Lordſhip, he always expreſſed 
the warmeſt attachment of affection and loyalty to the King, 
the conſtitution, and the Proteſtant intereſt ; we looked up- 
on ourſelves happy in having his Lordſhip as our preſident, 
not only on account of his rank, but on account of his good 
moral character *, and of his abilities. ER 


Q. Did you at any of theſe numerous meetings of this Pro- 


teſtant Aﬀociation which you attended, from the time Lord 
George Gordon became preſident of it, till the 2gth of May ; 
did you ever hear Lord George Gordon, in his public ſpeech- 
es in that Aſſociation, make uſe of any expreſſions which 
thewed any diſloyal unconſtitutional intentions, in him? 

A. Not in the leaſt ; the very reverſe in my opimon. 

Q. Did all his ſpeeches, delivered as Preſident, meet with 
your approbation ; and did it appear to you that his views 
were the ſame as thoſe of the whole aſſociated body? 

A. Quite ſo. | 

©. Did you ever hear Lord George Gordon make uſe of 
any expreſſions, as if he meant to repeal this bill by force of 
arms ? 

A. Nat in the leaſt, neither directly or indirectly, at any 
tune. 

Q. Or to do it by terror or intimidation ? 

A. No, by no means; nor any expreſſion that led at all 

to it. 
Qi. Did you ever hear Lord George Gordon make uſe of 
any expreſſion, which even by ambiguous conſtruction, could 
go to ſetting the Proteſtant Aſſociation to depart from the 
avowed intention of it ? | 

A. Not but by a conſtruction that is directly contrary to 
the meaning of the words and language. 

Q. Then all his language and conduct was conformable to 
the meaning and purpoſe of your Aſſociation ? 


* The mean and little attempts of his enemies to hurt his character, loſe all 
credit, and weight, when compared with that joint evidence of the moſt re- 
ſpectable perſons, which came out in the trial, perſons who had the beſt acceſs 
to know and view his Lordſhip in every ſituation of private and public life 


Cenſure and calumny is the tax, ſays Addiſon, we pay for becoming famous; 


| * 


but the tax-gatherers in all ages have been juſtly reckoned infamous, 
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A. Entirely ſo. 

Were all theſe meetings open? 

A. Quite open. 

Q Have you ever had inſtances of ſtrangers coming among 
ou for any other purpo'e ? 

A. We had Papiſts come among us, as we ſuppoſed them 
to be, who made diſturbances amongſt us. | 

Q Setting aſide thoſe times, were your meetings always 
peaceahle ? . 

A. Q ite ſo. 

2 Was any expreſſion, hoſtile to Government, made uſe 
of * | LN 

A. No; quite the reverſe. Upon a perſon's ſpeaking 
diſreſpectfully of the biſhops, he was called to order and was 
ſilenced; and at the next committee meeting a reſolution was 
made, that no one ſhonld ſpeak diſreſpectfully in the leaſt of 
either one {ide or the other, any further than their names 
might be mentioned as giving encouragement or diſcourage- 
ment to Popery. 

Q. How were your charges at that Aſſociation defrayed ? 

A. By voluntary ſubſcriptions, 

Q. You ſpeak of the bill in Parliament, when you ſpeak of 
Popery, don't you ? | 

A. Yes. | | 

Q. You have gone in your account very diſtinctly through 
to the 29th of May. Now ſtate what happened upon the 
29th of May, according to the beſt of your recollection. Firſt, 
Was you preſent at that meeting? 

A. I was. | 

©. There was a meeting at the Crown and Rolls before 
that ? 5 

A. Ves, there was. 

Q. State what paſſed there. | | 

2. We had a committee meeting a few days before Holy 
Thurſday. | 

Q. What day of the month was it? 

A. I cannot be certain; it was the latter end of April. 

Court. Holy 1 hurſdav was the 4th of May. 

A. There was a meeting advertiſed to be held at the Crown 
and Rolls ; but it was advertiſed imperfectly, and there were 
but few people there. A motion was made at the Crown 
and Rolls, hether the boy at large ſhould go up with the 
petition ; that was over-raled, Lord George Gordon was 
not there then; but at the meeting of the committee, previ- 
ous to that meeting at the Crown and Rolls, his Lordfhip had 
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promiſed to be in the chair at the Crown and Rolls, that 
meeting being intended to be the laſt; but, as ] ſaid before, 
the meeting being thin on account of the advertiſement Deng 
imperfect, it was agreed to have a meeting on the 29th o 

May, at Coachmaker's Hall; but the motion that was made 
at the Crown and Rolls tor the body at lafge to go up with 
the petition, was over-ruled ; it was not made a motion of, 
but got over by the gentleman in the chair, and the gentle- 
men round the chair; it was ſpoken to; the perſon who 
made the motion ſeemed ſatisfied with dropping it. 

Q. It was oppoſed and withdrawn ? | 

A. No, it was not oppoſed, but it was over-ruled, and 
there was nothing more ef it. 

. Then this motion was not made regularly to the Chair, 
ſo as to come before the body ? 

A. No. | 

Court. You know whether the members did or did not op- 
poſe it ? | 

A. There was a great deal of confuſton, ſome were for it, 
and ſome againſt it, ſo it ended in that way. 

2. And fo there being ſome confuſion the meeting was ad- 
journed? 

A. With ſome confuſion, whether there ſhould be another 
Gr not. 

Q. What followed upon it? 

A. A committee- meeting followed immediately upon it, and 
his Lordſhip hearing of the diſputes and confuſion that were 
between the gentlemen of the committee and the Aſſociation; 
that ſome of the Aſſociation had held up their hands contrary to 
what they meant relative to another meeting; they miſunder- 
ſtood the motion from the chair. 

Q. There was a miſunderſtanding ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How was that cleared up ? 

A, His Lordſhip met us at the next committee meeting. 

Q. Where was that committee meeting held? 

A. In Beaufort Buildings; his Lordſhip ſpoke to every one 
of the committee ſeverally, to know every one's opinion, 
whether there ſhould be another public meeting or not, and 
then having ſpoken to every one ſeverally, he defired us to 
hold up our hands, which we did, when only the ſecretary 
held up his againſt it; and the gentleman who was in the 
chain did not hold up his hand either one way or other. In 
the nean time, his Lordſhip received a petition from ſome of 
the moſt reſpectable of the Aſſociation, requeſting another 
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meeting, in conſequence of their having miſunderſtood the mo- 
tion from the chair in the laſt public meeting; it was then a- 


greed there ſhould be another public meeting. 


Vas there any advertiſement that there ſhould be ano- 
ther public nieeting? „ 

A. There was; it was printed in the ſeveral news. pa- 

ers. 
K Do you remember whether that was it? (Shewing 
the witneſs an advertiſement ). 

A. Looking at it.) It was to that purport.——*© A meet. 
ing will be held on the 29th inſtant, at Coachmaker*s-Hall, 
&« where I ſhall have the honour of attending you in the 
„ chair.” | | 

Ibis advertiſement being publiſhed, and the meeting 


of courle, I ſuppoſe, being held in purſuance of this adver- 


tiſement, be ſo good as to {tate what happened at that public 
meeting ; was you preſent at it ? | | 

A. I was; his Lordſhip came into a fide room, much about 
the time when it was uſual to take the chair ; his Lordſhip 
to on! papers relative to the buſineſs of the meeting, and 
ren over to us the heads of what he propoſed to lay before 
the Aﬀ. ciation, After a few minutes, his Lordſhip took the 


chair, the people being very deſircus to ſee him, and have 


him in the chair, informing him, that it was time he opened 


the batineſs, 


Q. tel! the Court and Jury firſt, what paſſed at the Crown 
and Rolls, as to the deliberation of the Committee relative 
to poſtponing the preſenting, the petition till another year? 

A. The committee were almoſt unanimous for poſtponing 
the preſenting of the petition till another ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment ? | == : 

Q. What was the cauſe of that opinion ? | 

A- I am not ſo clear in that, being the only one that was 
againſt poſtponing it; after two or ck ee committee meetings 


they were ſo convinced by his Lordſhip's arguments, of the 


expediency of preſenting it in the preſent ſeſſion, that they u- 
nanimouſly agreed to it in the courſe of two or three commit- 
tee meetings; but in the courſe of their oppoſition they went 
ſo far, as to ſend for the petition from his Lordſhip's houſe, 
and it was lodged in the hands of one of the gentlemen of the 
committee. | | | 

Q. How came the committee unanimwuſly to change their 
opinion upon that ſubject ? 

Caurt. Was it by the priſoner's arguments that you were 
prevailed on to bring it on, or to poſtpone it? 
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A. The arguments his Lordſhip and J uſed with them. At 
the committee meetings tollowing, when his Lordſhip was 
not preſent, I convinced them of the propriety of preſenting 


it that ſeſſion. 


Q. Lord George Gordon having, agreeable to the wiſhes 
of all the committee, except the ſecretary, advertized this ſe- 
cond meeting in conſequence of a petition delivered to him 
from many of the reſpectable members of the body at large, 


did advertiſe that meeting on the 2yth of May, which js men- 


tioned now; how did Lord George Gordon conduct himſelf 
in the courſe of the meeting on the 29th of May? 

A. His Lordſhip read over ſeveral papers, after ſhortly ad- 
dreſſing the people, and expreſſing his happineſs at leeing 
them, and the like. 

Q. Now you are got to the 2gth again? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What papers? 


A. I do not recollect particularly, but reſpecting the bu- 
ſineſs of the Aſſociation, letters and ſuch things; his Lord- 
thip then begged to reſume what he had heard had been 


made a motion of in a former meeting at which he was not 


preſent, alluding to the laſt meeting at the Crown and Rolls, 
and to the motion that was there made, whether the body at 
large ſhould go up with the petition ? Lord George Gordon 
ſaid, “ he had been informed that the Aſſociation were againſt 
going up with their petition, and he begged to know from 
themſelves, if it were ſo?” Upon that immediately, from all 
parts of the hall, it was cried out, © *, my Lord, no, my Lord; 


| he then made the motion, and it appeared in the Aſſociation 
to be carried unanimous ; his Lordihip then read over the 


reſolves, and propoſed the time and place to adjourn that 
meeting to; that they ſhould adjourn to St George's Fields, 
as no place would contain the number that thould aſſemble; 
and he propoſed, * that they ſhouid be arranged in different 
diviſions, that his Lordſhip might go from one to the other, 
and learn the ſenſe and determination of the whole, reſpe&- 
ing the mode of taking up the petition,” informing us,“ that 
it had been“ hinted, that eit was a very eaſy matter for a 


This was boldly affirmed by the late Sir Charles Hardy, when Lord George 
preſented the Portſmouth petition. When his Lordihip preſented Glaſzow and 
other petitions from the weſt of Scotland, the ſame language was uſed by Lord 
F. Campbell. Such ungentlemany inſinuations, from the dependants of the 
Miniſter, firſt ſuggeſt=d the neceſſity of the PERSONAL appearance of the peti- 
tioners, whoſe exiſtence was thus called in quuition, by perſons who might, or 
ſhould have been better informed. There are ſome men who will believe no- 
thing till (tubborn facts convince them, 
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| Te, to ſit down and write four or five hundred names to 

a petition. and therefore it would be neceſſary that they ſhould 
appear tu their tubſcriptions, and convince the world that 
they were not fictitious.” is Lordſhip © begged they would 
dreſs themſc!ves an appear decently and very orderly ; and, 
to diſtinguiſu them from other people, fo that no riots might 
enſue, he propoſed, they ſhout! have cockades in their hats, 
tha: lie thought upon ſuch an occaſion, at leaſt twenty thou- 
ſand might attend, and that they ſhould meet at ten in the 
mornin -.” Some one objected, that by meeting fo early 
the ght get to drinking; in anſwer. to which, his Lordſhip 
charred {© the Proteſtant Aſſociation were not drunken 
people, and he apprehended no danger on that account.” 
Some one ©:ſerved, that he thought ſuch a great number of 
people being aſſembled, might cauſe the military to be drawn 
out, his Lordſhip anſwered, “ he did not apprehend the mi- 
litary would be drawn out; "that they would be all peaceable 
and orderly, he did not doubt ; he deſired them not ſo much 
as to take iticks in their hands y that he was ſo far from ap- 
prehending any, that he begged he might be the firſt that 
ſhould be in danger, and begged if there was any riotous per- 
fon, that the reſt ſhculd give him up, and that if he ſhould 
even ſtrike any of them, not to return it, but to take ſuch 
per ſon out, that he might be given up to a conſtable and ta- 
ken away.“ His Lordſhip faid, © if he himtelf was at all riot- 
ous, he would with to be given up, for he thought it was a 
proper ſpirit for Proteſtants;“ an to the beſt of my recollec- 
tion he uſed that expreſſion, © if they fmite you on the one 
cheek, turn the other alto.” 

O- Was you preſent during the whole time of theſe meet- 
ings ? 

A. I was. 

. And have given the Court the genere tenor of his 
Lor thup) s conduct, and his words? 

* 1 h. Ave. 

Q. Whether you remember that Lord Gearge Gordon du. 
ring the courſe of that night, made uſe of any inflammatory 
expreſhons, or were all his expreſſions ſuch as you have men- 
tioned ho recommending CCE, decency and order? 

A. Quite 10; much more fo taan J have exprelled; his 
Lordi exhorted them repeatedly, AR peace, 
decency and order, 

L That was the general tenor of his behaviour: according 
with eth, diſpolition of the aſſembly that night, quite loval ang 
coattitutiona: ? | | 


tl 


<8 | 
A. Altogether fo, ſo far as I am a judge of what is conſti- 


tutional. 


The Rev. ERASMUS MIDDLETON Cre examined by Mr 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


2. You ſaid it was determined to adjourn to St George's 
Fields, to divide there into four diviſions, and then take the 
ſenſe of the whole how the mode of preſenting the petition 
was to be ? 

A+ Yes. | 

2. How many might there be at your meeting who were 
exhorted to behave peaceably ? | 

A. I cannot ſay. | 

O. Two hundred? 

A. I apprehend many more. 

Q Three hundred ? 

A. Many more. 

. Four or tive hundred ? 

A. I do not know how many; the rooms will hold a thou- 
{and I ſuppoſe, or more; there are large galleries, and we 
were told by thoſe rhat were without, that many more were 
without than within. | | 

Q: Did it occur to you how his Lordſhip was to conſult 
forty thouſand men upon the ſubject of the mode of preſent- 
inp the petition ; did not you expect forty thouſand ? 

A. I did not expect there would have been five thou- 
aa | | 

Q. Becauſe I have heard the reafon of quitting the hall 
was, becauſe it would not hold forty thouſand men twenty 
thouland Lord George expected ? | 

A. es. | 

2. Was it explained how they were to be conſulted in St 
George's Fields ? 

A. I have explained it already, 

Q. Was it by holding up hands, or in what way? 

A. They were divided into ſeparate diviſions for that pur- 


poſe 


Q. When they were conſulted, was it by holding up hands, 
or how ? | 
A. 1 was not in the fields. 
Q. Then you don't know their determination how the pe- 
tition was to be preſented? 
A. No; other gentlemen who were in the fields will ſpeak 
to that point. 
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O. Was it underſtded as poſitively determined at Coach- 
maker's Hall, that it ſhould be preſented to the Houle on the 


Friday, or were they only te conſult about the mode of pre- 
ſenting it ? 

A. 1 underſtood it was to be preſented that day, but that 
the mode of taking it up was to be determined in the fields? 

. What do you mean by the mode ? 

A. Whether his Lordſhip was to take it up by himſelf, or 
wheth'r ſome gentlemen there were to take it up, or the bo. 
dy at large; for theſe different ways had all been ſpoken up- 
on. 

, Why was not you there ? 

A. I had parochial duty to attend. 

- Was that, upon your oath, the reaſon of your not at. 
tending i in the fields? 

A. It was. 

2: Not becauſe you diſapproved of taking it up? 

A. I can't fay that; IT was one with the reſt of the commit. 


tee who thought It w _ expedient. 


Dic all the committee agree with you? 
Fa I cannot ſay that. 
You ſaid the reſt of the committee? 
A. Several of them. 
Q. Vioſt of them? 
A. I believe ſo · 
U nanimoufly? 
A. I cannot fay. 
Was you preſent at a committee on the 31ſt of May, 


when a reſolution was come to, © that the mode of preſent- 


« ing it, accompanied by the general body, was contraty to 
& the ſenſe of the committee.“ 

Mr Kenyon. If that was reduced into writing, J object to 
the witneſs's giving parol teſtimony of it, 

Mr Attorney General» Then I aſk you, whether ſome of 
the committee did not dijapprove of preſenting it by the ge- 
neral body? 

Mr Kenyon. Then I muſt object to that queſtion as It re- 
ſpects a written paper. 

Court. You may atk him whether they were unanimous. 

Mr Attorney General. Then you diſapproved of its being 
accompanied by the general body, did you not ? 

A. What 1 did is written down, and will ſhew my diſ- 


ſent. 
Curt. Was my Lord George Gordon's motion upon the 


29th of May in writing; becauſe you have * giving in 
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evidence ſomething ſuppoſed to be in writing. Was the mo- 
tion put into writing or not? 


A. U really cannot fay. | 

Mr Attorney General. Was the adjournment of the Aﬀſo- 
ciation to St George's Fields, put into writing? I fancy ail 
their actions are in writing. 

A. Several of them are. 

Court. Moſt undoubtedly you cannot aſk to the contents 
of any thing that is in writing, without producing the writing 
itſelf. 

Mr Attorney General. I aſk you, whether you did not, in 
your opinion and judgment, diſapprove of going up with this 
petition, accompanied by the general body ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, when it was determined before the 2d of June, 
to go up with the general body, you diſapproved of it? 

A. I did not know before the 2d of June that it was to 
be; it was ſpoken of in the ſide- room a few minutes before 
his Lordſhip came to take the chair, that his Lordſhip inten1- 
ed to reſume that ſubject that had been ſpoken to in the Old 
Crown and Rolls, at the laſt public meeting, and to know 
from the Aſſociation at large, whether they thought it pro- 
per to go up with it at large ; and then it was that I and 
tome others thought it would be inexpedient. 

Q. Whether that was not the reaſon with you for not at- 
tending it, becauſe you diſapproved of it? 

A. No; I had parochial duty. 

Q. Did any other of the committee attend that you know 
of ? 

A. I don't know. 

Court, What was the 3 duty you had to at- 
tend? 

A. Reading prayers; ; it was of a Friday. 

What was the hour of prayers? 

A. At eleven o'clock. I have generally children to bap- 
tize, and frequently pariſhioners to bury, that are buried al- 
ways immediately after church. 

Q. After church in the morning ſervice? 

A. Les. 

Q. Then you would have been time enough? 

A. Not to have gone to the fields. 

Mr Attorney General, But you might have taken the op- 
portunity to have gone upon ſo important an occaſion. 

A. I make a conſcience of doing wy duty. 

Q. Did it not occur to = that a petition preſented in 
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June could not, in the ordinary courſe of proceeding, pre- 
duce a hill that ſeſſion of Parliament? | 

A. I knew if it hid heen as haſtily gone through as the 
bill preſented by Sir George Saville was, that it might have 
been eaſily done in that ſeſſion. 

Q. How long was that bill going through? 

AI can only ſpeak as to report. Upon the information 
T have had, I believe, we ſhall find it received the royal aſ- 
ſent in as ſhort a time after it was preſented, as our bill 
would, if it had been received upon the 29th of May. 

. You did not {uppoſe that the ſeſſion would break up 
the day after the King's birth-day ? 
A. I did not ſuppoſe lo, 

(J. Which of the members was it who objected to the al- 
ſembling ſo great a number in St George's-fields, with coc- 
kades, and that he thought it might endanger the calling out 
of the military ? 

A. 1 do not know. 


The Right Hon. David Lord Viſcount STORMONT ſworn ; 
| Examined by Mr KENYON. 


Q. During the courſe of the riot which happened in the 
month of June laſt, did your Lordſhip ſee Lord George Gor- 
ton at Buckingham-houle ? | 

A. I did. 

9. Does your Lordfhip recollect what day he was there? 

A, On Wedneſday the 7th of June, between ten and ele- 
zen in the morning, as to the hour, to the beſt of my recol- 
ection, the day J am certain of, Fo 

Q. What was the buſineſs that brought his Lordſhip 
there? | | 

A. I will ſtate exactly the whole to the beſt of my recol- 
jection. I was attending his Majeſty at the Queen's houſe, 
with feveral of his Majeſty's other confidenrial ſervants, on 
\W edneſday the 7th of June, in the morning, at the hour I 
mentioned; a page came and ſcratched at the door, I went 
out by order, when he ſaid, that the priſoner at the bar was 
at the gate of the Queen's houſe, deſiring, I think, to ſee his 
Majeſty ; I went out with another noble Lord, and gave di- 
rections, that Lord George Gordon ſhould be brought into a 
oom in the Colonade. I then went to him to aſk what his 
Lordſhip defired, or wanted ? His anſwer to me was, that 


he delired to jee the King, becauſe he could be of effential 


*f or material {=rvice, or do great ſervice in ſuppreſſing the 
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„ riots.” I went with this meſſage, and delivered it exactly 
to the King, who I was then attending, as 1 have obſfei ved, 
with ſeveral of his confidential ſervants, and the anſwer I de- 
livered to his Lordſhip was this: It ig zmpoſſible for the 
« King to fee Lord George Cordon, until he has given ſufficient 
« proofs of his allegiance and loyalty, by employing thoſe means 
« which he ſays he has in his power, ti quell the diſturbances, 


4 and reſtore peace to this capital.” I hat was all I had to 


ſay to his Lordſhip. His Lordthip to that anſwered, That, 
if he might preſume to reply, he would'fay, that his beſt 
endeavours ſhould be uſed, or employed,” or to that pur- 
poſe; that is, to the belt of my remembrance, the whole tha. 
aſſed. 

; . Lord George Gordon wiſhes to know, whether your 
Lordihip is accurate as to the words? 

A. I am, I think, molt particularly accurate to every word 
that I uſed, and very accurate as to the itrick and exact ſenſe 
of the words uſed by Lord George Gordon; I cannot ſpeal: 
with the ſame accuracy, as to the words uſed by another, as 
I can to the words uſed by myſelf. | 

Q. His Lordſhip faid that he would uſe his beſt endea- 
deavours ? 

A. The anſwer I gave him, was to be conſidered as final, 
to that requeſt made by Lord George Gordon ; then he ſaid, 
if he might preſume to reply, his reply was, that his beſt en- 
deavours ſhould be uſed. 


Mr Thomas Evans ſworn; Examined by Mr Kenv ox. 


QO. I believe you was in St George's Fields, on the 2d o“ 
June ? 

A. I was. | 

Q. There was a very large alſembly of people there ? 

A. Yes, there was. 

Have you been a member of the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion ? 

A. I do not underitand what yu mean by a member, I 
was a petitioner. | 

. There were a great number of people there of the 
ſme deſcription, who were petitioners? 

A. Yes. 

(). When they came there, had they any weapons or 
ſticks ? | | 

A. I did not go along with them, nor did I fee any thing 
of the kind. 
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When you was there, did you give any information te 
Lord George Gordon as to any apprehenſions? 

A. I did. On the 2d of June 1780, between ten and ele- 
ven o clock,” I was coming in à coach through Bridge-ſtreer, 
Weſtminſter, with three friends; | was going to St George's 
Fields, the coach was ſtopped by a Mr Smith, who keeps the 
Guildhall, Weſtminſter, whom [| knew very well; Mr Smith 
alked me if we were going to-the fields, I told him we were f 
he faid he had ſomething of great conſequence to communi- 
cate-to Lord George Gordon, for the committee of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation. Being aſked what it was, he told me, he 
had been credibi'v informed, that there was a number. of | Joyrs 
neymen weavers from Spittal Field — ; 

Court. That 1s not evidence. 

A. Having received this information from Mr Smith, I told 
him J did not know Lord George Gordon, but I would en- 
deavour to fee him in the fields; upon entering the fields, I 


ſaw a diviſion formed, which, upon enquiry, was the Scotch 


diviſion, and in the center was Lord George Gordon; I, and 
one of my friends got out of the coach, and got to the ring 
with great difficulty. After making an apology to his Lordſhip 
for addreſſing him, I told him I had juſt been informed by Mr 
Smith at Guildhall, that there would be a riot in Weſtminſter, 

rovided more than thirty or forty attempted to go to the 


tlouſe of Commons with the petition, and I aſked his Lord- 


ſhip if he meant that the Whole body was to attend him? He 
made a reply, © by no means, by no means.” I aſked his 


Lordſhip what was his plan? he ſaid, “ he intended to go to 


„the ouſe alone, and ſome time after he had been there, 
<« the petition was to follow him to the lobby of the Houfe of 
«© Commons, and there to wait till he came out to receive it.“ 
I told his Lordſhip I was exceedingly glad of it, for by that 
means the enemy would be prevented from burting the caule, 
I a{ked him, whether he would give me leave to tell the peo- 
ple ſo? he ſaid, © with all his heart.“ I immediately went 
to that ſide of the ring next me, and told the people, that 
they were to remain in the fields, my Lord George Gordon 
intending to go alone. I remember, my Lord called a per- 
{on to him, ho ſeemed to be in a Scotch dreſs, I thought ro 
gwe that information to him. I went to my friends and told 
{om what 1 had done, then I ſaw the ſpot I had juſt leſt was 
all in confuiion; 1 drove my coach up to the obeliſk, being in- 
formed by a gentleman they were forming diviſions up at the 
other end of the field. When I came there, I faw the pco- 


ple to my great ſurpriſe, inſtead of forming diviſions, were it 
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a marching line ſix in a row, with their faces towards the Bo- 
rough. I got out of my coach, | went to them, and aſked them 
what they were going to do? they ſaid, “ they were going to 
march through the city.” I told them, they muſt not ſtir 
out of the fields, for 1 had juſt left Lord George Gordon, who 
had rold me he intended to go alone, and informed them what 
Mr Smith told me, that I was ſure there would be a riot if 
more than thirty or forty people went to the Houſe, They 
made anſwer, * I need not be afraid of that, for they were 
determined to make none.” As ſoon as they had told me 
that, a gentleman - came up and faid, “ as you Sir, are fo 
*© zealous in the cauſe, you had better go over Blackfriar's 
<« Bridge, and meet the Aſſociation for London, and bring 
« them back again.” 1 ſaid that was a thing | could not do; 
was very fatigued, and I went to the coach and drove 
directly home. | 

Q. Did you ſee them at Charing Croſs ? 

A. I ſaw them no where elle, 


Mr THoMas Evans Croſs-examined by Mr ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


: Lord George Gordon ſaid, he was to go to the Houſe 
alone, and the petition was to be brought to him to the Lob- 


Q. By whom it was to be brought you did not under- 
ſtand ? N 
A. No. 
Did you ſee the petition ? 
A. Ves; before I ſaw Lord George Gordon, I ſaw the pe- 
tition upon a man's head in one of the rings, I believe the 


ring of the Scotch diviſion. 


2: Then you do not know whether the London diviſion 
carried it? 
A. No. | | 
O. Lord George Gordon did not know you? 
A. He did not, and I had never fee! his Lordſhip before. 


Mr Jonx SeinNNacr ſworn. Examined by Mr ERSKINE. 


Q. What are you? 

A. I am in no profeſſion at all. 

Q. Was you in Palace Yard on the 2d of June? 
A. I went in a coach with-a friend or two about eleven o'. 
clock. Mr Smith, the keeper of the Guildhall, Weſtminſter, 
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bo we turned into Bridge Street, came up to the coach; 
he aſked, if we were going to St George's Fields? I ſaid we 
were ; he aſked if we knew Lord George Gordon? if we did, 
he ſhould be glad we would ſpeak to his Lordſhip and tell 
him 
Court. Come to what you ſaid to Lord George Gordon. 
A. I went and ſaid, “ I hope your Lordſhip does not mean 
% to take any part of this body of people over Weſtminiter 
Bridge.” His Lerdſhip ſaid, “ no, by no means in the world, 
«« mean to go to the Houſe alone.” I don't recollect that 
1 had any farther converſation with his Lordſhip. 
. Who were in the coach with you ? 
A” Mr Evans was one. 
. In what condition were the people you ſaw in St 
George's Fields? 
A. I ſaw them in a very quiet peaceable ſtare, 
. W cre there any people in Parlament-ſtreet when you 
came away? 
A. I don't know; we came away very ſoon. 
2. Had the people i in the fieids any weapons or ſticks ? 
A. I ſaw none. 
Were they well dreſſed, decent in their apparel ? 
AT All that faw, in general, were. 
Q Far from. being the rabble : ? 
A. Quite fa. 


r JOHN SPINNAGE, Crofſs-examined by Mr ATTORNEY 


GENERAL. 


8 1 hey were in help beſt cloaths ? 
A. They were all very decent. 

Q. You ſaw the Scotch body? 

H. They might be, for what I know. 


WILLIAM SMITH ſworn; Examined by Mr KexvY ON. 


Q. You are the keeper of Guildhall, . 5 

A. Yes, I am. 

N. Do you remember Friday the 2d of June ? 

A Ves. 
About what time did the Proteſtant Aſſociation come 


into the neighbourhood of Guildhall, W eltminſter ? 


A Ar pretty near one o'clock, I believe. 
Before they came there, did you, at any hour, and what 


| Ws. in the day, {ce any other collection of people there 


C -203; } 

A. No, only one Walter Ruſſell, who ſaid, he was the 
keeper of the Salutation Tavern in Newgate-ſtreet ; he was 
one put upon the ſheriff's jury; he came down at a quarter 
paſt ten, and ſaid, I am afraid here will be a very great di- 
{turbance. | 
| O. Did you yourſelf ſee any of the circumſtances he ob- 
ſerved to you? i 
A. No, I knew nothing of ir. 


Are ELIZABETH WHITTINGHAM ſworn ; Examined by 
Mr KRENY ON. 


Q. You was in St George's Fields, on the 2d of June? 

A. IT was. 

Q. You was, I believe, in a coach ? 

A. I was. | 

Q. Do you recollect Lord George Gordon's coming to the 
&oach ? | | 

A. Very well; he came to the coach ready to faint, and 
alked leave to come in; which we immediately gave him. He 
was very near fainting away; he did get into the coach. 

Q. Did you continue the coach there, or drive away ? 

A. We continued a few minutes. Some gentlemen ſur- 
rounded the coach, and we could not get off, They defired 
they might attend Lord George Gordon. My Lord begged 
« they would not; for that he would have no help, no aſſiſt- 
«© ance at all; he was very well.” They ſaid, © Pray let us 
cc attend you to the Houſe.” He ſaid, ©* No, by no means; 
I ſhall be greatly obliged to you, gentlemen, if you will all 
ce go back;” for he did not chuſe to be attended by them. 

2. What did he do? Did he go without the perition ? 

A. The coach ſet off, and ſet his Lordſhip down at the 
Houſe of Commons. 

©9. Without this multitude of people? 

A. Yes, without any body with him, 


Mrs ELIZABETH WHIT TINGHAM, croſs-examined by N. 
| ATTORNEY GENERAL, : 


Q. Lerd George Gordon was ready to faint, and they 
begged to attend him ? 

A. Yes, when he was going to the Houſe ; he deſired to 
be excuſed ; he wanted no attendance. 

Q. How many might there be of them? three or tour ? 

A. No, thirty or forty. 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSTON ſworn; Examined by Me 
ERSKINE, 


0. Was you in Palace Yard on the 2d of June? 

A. Yes. | 

9. biow early in the morning was you there? 

A. I was not there till between twelve and one o'clock. 

. Were there a great many people there at that time ? 

I came there with the proceſſion of the Proteſtant Af. 
Fo 

Q. Did you find any perſon there before you? 

A. A great many thouſands before us, I ſuppoſe ; I was 
in the laſt of the London Aſſociation. | 

Q Did you find any others, beſides the Aſſociation, there 
before you ? 

A. Not at that t time. 

Q. Did you go along quietly a and peaceably ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any diſturbances of any kind ? 

A. Not the leaſt ; there was nothing but good harmony 
and peace, the beſt of peace. I went from my own houſe in 
St George's Fields about nine in the morning. 

Q. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there ? 

A. I did. | 
Did you hear him ſpeak there? 

A. No; I was not near enough to hear him ſpeak. 
Q. 

en? 
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Were there any diſturbances in St George's Fields 


A. None. 

Q. Did you ſee the diſturbances in Palace 1. afterwards 
in that afternoon ? 

A. I did. 5 

Q. Were the diſturbances committed by thoſe 3 that 
you had ſeen in St George's Fields? 

A. No; I can tell the whole, I went to St George's Fields 
at nine o'clock in the morning. I came from St George's 
Fields to Palace Yard, I believe, between twelve and one 
o'clock; I ftaid there not more than ten minutes; then I 
went with eighteen or twenty more of my acquaintance into 
the Strand. After dinner, we ſmoaked a pipe till between 
{ix and ſeven at night; then word came to the houſe we were 


at, that there was a bc in Palace Yard ; that they 


were ſtopping every carriage ; that the carriages could net- 
ther paſs nor repaſs. The company with me ſaid, we had 
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better go down to Palace Yard, and try to quell the mob, if 
poſſible. I told them, they were no friends to our cauſe, and 
we had better ſtay where we were; but they inſiſted we 
ſhould go, and try what we could do. Through their per- 


ſuaſions, I went z and when I came into Parliament-ſtreet, I 


ſaw a coach; there were about twenty boys, and five or ſix 


e 


e 


men, ſtopping the carriage. I ſaid to my friends who were 
with me, © You ſee how it is; I told you how it would be.“ 
There were about twenty boys, not one of them above fix- 
teen or eighteen years of age, I ſuppoſe, and four or five men 
ſtopping the carriages. I then went over to the coach ; I 
took hold of a man by the breaſt that was next the coach- 
door ; I aſked him, W ho gave him authority to ſtop that car- 
riage? He ſaid, © He had got authority.” I aſked him, 
From whom? He ſaid, „It was no matter from whom; he 
6 he had got authority.” Then J told him, I had got autho- 
rity to take him. 1 took him by the breaſt, and gave him in 
charge to one of the gentlemen that were along with me ; 
and as ſoon as 1 did that, the reit ran all away, and left the 
carriage to itſelf. I intended to give the man into cuſtody ; 
but the gentlemen who were with me, perſuaded me to let 
him go; which I did, and the carriage went on. | | 

Q. Whether the ſet of people you ſaw making that riot, 
were quite a different ſet of people from the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation? | 

A. They were a ſet of boys. quite a ſet of pick-pockets. 

Q. Did they appear like thoſe of the Proteſtant Aſſociation 
you had ſeen in the morning? | 

A. No; not in the leaſt appearance like them, no ſuch 
thing, 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON cro/5-examined by Mr Ar ToR- 
| NEY GENERAL. 


Q. How many boys were there ? 

A. I ſuppoſe there might be cighteen or twenty lads, a- 
bout ſixteen or eighteen years of aye. 

Q. Did you not know that the body of your Aſſociation 
was at the Houſe of Commons ? 

A, I did not know but that every one was diſperſed. 

Q. So you, from mere kindneſs, came out of the Strand, 
to quell a riot in Parliament- ſtreet, without an idea that the 
Proteſtant Aſſociation was there? 

A. I did, upon honour. | 

Court. Had the Proteſtant Aſſociation left the Houſe of 
Commons between ſeven and eight o'clock ? 


EE 

A. I don't know, whether they had or not; I had not 
ſeen the Houfe of Commons, I had not ſeen the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, from half an hour after twelve o'clock. I then 
came down to Palace-yard, they were ſtripping every carriage 
that was there. I went over to a carriage which an old gen- 
tleman was in; he ſaid, he was as ſerious in the cauſe as any 
one of us, and begged they would let him paſs; I went and 
took hold of the man at the coach door, and aſked him who 
gave him authority to ſtop the carriage? he ſaid, “ he had 
« authority to ſtop every carriage.“ I held him by the breaſt, 
and ſeveral about him got hold of me, and held me by my 
hair, and 1 was a week after that before I could ſtraighten 


my neck. 


ALEXANDER FRAZFR ſworn ; Examined by Mr KENY ON. 


Q. Was you in St George's Fields, on the 2d of June? 
A. I was. | 
Q. You was one of the Proteſtant Aſſociation? 
A. I figned the petition. 
Was you on the Weſtminſter {ide before the petitioners 
came there from London ? 

A. Yes. I went that way to the Fields. 

©. Were there any appearances of people being collected 
on the Weſtminſter {ide of the bridge, before you went to 
St George's Fields? | | 

A. A very many. | 

Q. Of what deſcription. Were theſe people part of the 
petitioners, or any others? 

A. I did not believe they were. I ſaw ſeveral bodies of 
people, ſome time a dozen or ſo, collected together on the 
bridge: it was a very hot day, 1 went cloſe to them, and 
aſked them, Do you belong to the Aſſociation?ꝰ“ as they 
had all blue cockades. | 

©. Did they appear to you to be of the body of petition- 
ers? 

A. No, they did not, and many of them were in liquor. 

Q. This was before the petitioners arrived there ? 

This was about eleven o'clock. 
What time of day was it before the petitioners came 
to Falace-yard ? 

A. At the end of Downing-ſtreet, I ſpoke with the Pro- 
teſtant Aﬀociation. _ 

9, What time was that? 

A, Between three and four o'clock, Theſe people were 
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gang along the bridge, promiſcuouſly in the greateſt eonfu- 
fon; I ſuppoſe one hundred of them were paſſing cuntinual- 
ly, both from the Borough and to the Borough. | 

Q. When you aſked them if they were of the Aſſociation, 
what anſwer did they make? 

A. One with a great ſtick, who ſeemed to be in liquor, 
held up his ſtick, and faid, © No, d n it, this is all our 
Aſſociation, ?? | 


ALEXANDER FRAZER, Croſs-examined by Mr ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 


Q. Theſe people had all blue cockades in their hats ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Zap ſome of them were going into the fields, where 
the Allociation aſſembled ? 

A. Yes. But moſt of them were coming over the bridge, 
towards Weſtminſter, 

But what became of them you don't know? 

A. No. I returned about one from the fields, and as ſoon 
as I got to the end of Parliament-itreet, (before I got home) 
the riot was hegun. Several carriages were ſtopped, and 
ſome of them were pulling the people out of their carriages, 
and were writing upon the carriages, No popery ! 

. When was that? 

A. At one o'clock ; at the end of Downing-ſtreet, in Par- 
liament-ftreet ; the confuſion began principally about the end 
of that ſtreet. - 

Court, Had they blue cockades ? 

A. They had. 


Sir PHILIP JENNINGS CLERKE ſworn ; Examined by N 
KENY ON. 


Q. Were you in St George's-fields on Friday the 2d of 
une ? | 
: A. Yes; that morning I had ſome buſineſs at the Temple, 
I ordered my horſes down to Blackfriar's Bridge, and rode a- 
croſs St George's-tields to Weſtminſter. 
Q. About what time was it you rode acroſs the fields? 
A. I ſuppoſe about one o'clock, or between one and two; 
I cannot be particular to a quarter of an hour. 
Q. Were the petitioners aſſembled in the fields at that 
time? SRP! 
A. There was a vaſt number of people upon the road, and 
mapy coming back from the fields, for the great body of them 
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had marched away to the city; but I met vaſt numbers re. 
turning to the fields, and many were going from the fields, 
and there were great numbers in the fields. | 

Q. Did you take notice of the perſons you ſaw in the fields? 

A. I took very particular notice of them. 

Q. What kind of claſs of people did they appear to be ? 

A. The better ſort of tradeſmen; they were all mightily 
well dreſſed, decent, orderly fort of people. I ſtopped in the 
fields and converſed with a great number of them; I aſked 
them what was the occaſion of their aſſembling > There was a 
great number of different parties, for I rode cloſe by the ſide 
of the foot-path. All that I converſed with told me, that 
their deſire was that there ſhould be a ſtop put to public 
preaching, and public teaching of Papiſts ; that was the whole 
of what they ſaid to me; they were all exceedingly quiet and 
orderly, and very civil, and they had no particular reaſon to 
be ſo to me, becauſe I never put a blue cockade into my 
hat. | 

Q. You afterwards went to attend your duty in Parlia- 
ment? | 

A. No; I rode acroſs Weſtminſter bridge; JI went home, 
took off my boots, drefled myſelf, and then came down to 
the Houſe of Commons. 1 found a vaſt number of people, 
in going from Weſtminſter, up to the other par: of the town, 
and a great number of people when I came down to the lob- 
dy. | | 
2 Did you take notice of theſe people you found in the 
town and in the lobby? | 

A. I did. - 

Q. Were they of the ſame deſcription of people you ſaw in 
St George's-fields? a | | 

A. No; my own opinion was, that the people who were firſt 
zn the lobby, were not the ſame who were there very late in 
the evening; thoſe there late in the evening were an inferior 
and lower kind of people, more a mob of blackguards. 

Q. As you went to the Houſe of Commons, did you ob- 
ſerve any appearance about Charing-Croſs ? | 

A. I met thouſands of people returning from Weſtminſter, 
between Weſtminſter-hall and Charing-croſs, both ſides of 
the way as full as they could crowd. | | 

Q. Were thoſe people of the ſame deſcription with what 
you ſaw in St George*s-fieids ? | 

A. They ſeemed the ſame kind of people, who were re- 
— from thence, that 1 had ſeen in St George's: 

8. 
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And when you came down to Weſtminſter, you ſaw a 
eroad of people of another deſcription ? 

A. Yes. Thoſe I ſaw in the lobby, in the afternoon, nei- 
ther from their appeararice nor behaviour, ſeemed the ſame 
fort of people I had ſeen in St George S- fields. 

Did you hear the converſation which Lord George 
Gordon held to the people in the lobby? 

A. I heard ſome of it. I accidentally went by the gallery 
which looks over the lobby, two o: three times, and did hear 
part of the converſation, but the ſtench from the bottom was 
ſo bad, no body would have choſen to have ſtaid long. 

Q. Did that converſation tend to irritate or moderate? 

Court. You cannot aſk the witneſs? judgment or opinion 
of the converſation. 

Q. What was the converſation you heard ? 

A. The chief I recolle& was, 1 did hear Lord George ſay, 
«© The member for Briſtol is now ſpeaking, he is no friend 
to your petition ; but take notice 1 give you no advice, unleſs 
it is, that you ſhould be temperate and firm.“ 

Court. What time of night was this ? 

A. I think not very late in the evening; but J heard him 
repeat thoſe words, temperate and firm, more than once in 
other parts of the evening. 


Sir PHIL1P JENNINGS CLERKE, Croſs-examined by Mr 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


©. If you recolle&, this ſpeech of Mr Burke's was pretty 
early ? 
A. It was, 
Q. Becauſe, if you recollect, all ſpeaking in the Houſe was 
prevented for many hours ? 
A. Yes, it was after that, 
p Q: You know the Houſe could not divide, the lobby being 
ul? 
A. Yes, it was ſo. 
Lou heard Lord George ſay to the people, Be tempe- 
Fate and firm, and that Mr Burke was no friend; but he gave 
them no advice ? 
A. That was the ſubſtance. 
. You heard him tell them to be temperate and firm ? 2 
K Ves, in the latter part of the evening. 
Q. You think this body was gradually changing ? At what 
time in the evening did you obſerve any change? 


E ao 


A. I did not ſee them only upon locking « over the gallery, 


they ieemed to be very dirty people. 
Q. Had they cockades as well as the others ? 


A. I believe they had. 


Q. Did you hear what the people ſaid to my Lord George? 


A. No; I heard very little of it. I told you before, 
there was ſuch an intolerable ſtench in looking over the galle- 
ry. that I did not think it worth my while to ay there any 
longer. 

Q. Did you not apply to Lord George Gordon, to get him 
to ſpeak to the people, and ſend them away ? 

A. I did not; 1 was for diſmiſſing ourſelves. I was of 0- 
pinion they might have done it with great ſecurity. 

What time was that? 

A. At the beginning, when the Houſe would not go on, 

when they ſtopped the buſineſs. | 
. Did you attend the Houſe of Commons again on the 
Tueſday ? > 

A. I did. | 
Was there not a mob there on the Tueſday evening ? | 

A: Yes, I think ſo. 

Do not you recollect that there was? 

A. Do you mean in the lobby? 

No. Do not you recollect there were ſoldiers there on 
the ueſday to keep them out? 

= I think the ſoldiers were not there at firſt, if I recollect 
right. 

. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon on the Tueſday ? ? 

A. T think he was at the Houſe, 

Q. Did you ſee him in the evening, wu the Houſe broke 
up ? 

A. I think it was the Tueſday night hi went home in a 
coach with Sir James Lowther and me. | 

2. You went home in a different manner on Tueſday from 
what you did on the Friday; you was not drawn by ſuch a- 
nimals on Friday as drew you on Jueſday? 

Court, W hat were the animals ? 

. How were you and my Lord George received and 
treated by the mob on Tueſday night ? 

A, Would you have me tell you all that paſſed that even- 
ing, lan we came out of the Houle ? 

have no objection. 

A. A great number of members came out together. We 
were walking away home; I happened, when we got through 
the guards, to be very near 9 * Gordon. When 
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we got through the guards, the people began to crou? hn 
us. I ſaid, “ Come, Lord George, you mult be my protee- 
ce tor.” The reaſon of my ſaying that to him was, Het on 
the Friday night, I believe, I was one Who was 1 « very 
ſmall diviſion for entering into the petition, and then ad; nr 
ing; for I was then of opinion, that a petition, ſigns! by 
forty thouſand people, did merit ſome attention from the e- 
giſlature, and have not changed that opinion at all. I hz: not 
the honour of any perſonal acquaintance with Lord Gere 
Gordon before that time. Coming out with hin, I ſaid, W 
I found we had got into the mob, * You malt protect m 


When we had gone a little way, he rather wanted procet'n 


himſelf; for they crouded prodigiouſly upon hin. When 
we had got oppolite to a tavern, I believe it was the torn, 


there was a chariot ſtanding there; Lord Ceorge Gordon 


looked up at the window, and ſaw Mr W. iggons, the owner 


of that chariot, He ſaid, ©* Wiggons, I am in fad diſtrets; 
c will you lend me your charior??” Mr Wiggous ſaid, 
“ Yes, with all my heart,” Lord George Gordon ſtepped 
in, being exceeding glad to get out of the crowd; I was very 
glad to get in too. {1 would have eſcaped, but could not. [ 
told him I was going to dine with a friend at Whitehall, and 
deſired to be ſet down there. When we had got into the 
carriage, they cloſed upon us in an inſtant, and began to take 


the horſes off; and it was impoſſible to get out of the car. 


riage. I ſaid to Lord George Gordon,“ Can you contrive 
any way in the world to let me out, for I have a friend 
waiting for me to dinner at W hitehall ?? The people got 
all over the chariot's braces, and hung upon them, and this 
continued all the way, and I was dragged quite to the further 
end of the city, to Alderman Bull's houſe ; the carriage weat 
as faſt as if we had a pair of very good horſes drawing us, and 
it ran over twenty people, I ſuppoſe. 

Q. Did the men draw the carriage? | 

A. Yes; they made one little itop juſt at Whitehall! ; I 
thought J ſhould have got out there, but could not; then they 
made another ſtop at the Manſion-houſe; they ſaid, “they 
© mult give three cheers to my Lord Mayor :” then they 
came and ſaid, “ Lord George, let us hear the reſolution of 
the Houſe ??” I began to be rather alarmed then, becaute I 
thought they imagined the Houſe had reſolved in their fa- 
vour ; but there was ſo much noiſe and buftle, that fortu- 
nately for us, I bglieve they did not hear what the reſoluti- 
on was; then they drew us on to Alderman Bulls door; there 
was ſuch a croud there, that it was ſome time before we could 
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t into the houſe. When we came into Mr Bull's houſe, 
the mob did not diſperſe at all ; Lord George Gordon was ad- 
viſed to ſend word, that he was gone away from thence by a 
back door, in hopes that the mob would diſperſe ; we waited 
there an hour and an half, but to no purpoſe ; then ſome of 
Mr BulPs family told his Lordſhip, that it was in vain to 
think that they would quit the houſe while he continued in it, 
and therefore they adviſed him to go where he meant to go ; 
accordingly he went down and got into the chariot z when the 
coaſt was quite clear, which I believe was not till half an hour 
after, I got into a Hackney coach, and drove away. 

. How came they to draw you to Alderman Bull's houſe ? 

A. I cannot lay, J was quite an accidental paſſenger. 

How came it into their heads to take Lord George Gor- 
don Ind you to Alderman BulPs ? 

A. I can't tell; becaufe Lord George, when I aſked him 
to drive me to W hitehall, told me, ** he would,” and he 
would have done it, I am convinced, if he could, 

Mr Kenyon. When they took the horſes from the carriage, 
what did Lord George Gordon ſay to them? 

A. He aid, © for God's ſake go peaceably home, and 
go about your buſineſs ;“ he ſaid the ſame to every body. 
He ſaid, whenever he could ſpeak, © whilſt you aſſemble in 
« this tumultuous way, your petition will never be com- 

cc plied with, the Houſe will never conſent to do it.” It 
was impoſſibie for any man to take more pains than Lord 
George Gordon did, to prevail upon the people to difper/e ; 
and he ſaid ſo much, that T aſſure you, when they put him to 


read the reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, it was fo dif- 


ferent from the hopes he had held out to them, that J expect- 
ed they would have torn us to pieces. I did not enjoy my 
ſituation at all. 

One of the Fury. Did theſe appear to be the ſame ſort of 
people you had ſeen in St George's Fields on the Friday? 

A. They were ſo thick, and fuch numbers of them, that I 
could hardly give any deſcription of them; and to tell you the 
truth, 1 had no great pleaſure in looking out at the window 'S, 
1 kept pretty foug 1 in the corner of the chariot. I beg to ſay 


one word more; 1 ſhould be glad to ſay any thing in favour 


of a man whom 1 think an injured innocent man. I here has 
been ſome doubt, I underſtand, in regard to where Lord 
George Gordon was on the F riday night when he went out 
of the Honle, I have only to ſay, that Sir James Lowther 
carried me home. We had gone out of the Houle,:but we re- 
turned upon ſeeing the ſoldiers come, becauſe one of the ſol- 


1 


diers had been inſolent to Lord John Cavendiſh, his Lordſhip 
came into the houſe to make ſome complaint, aud we return- 


, ed into the houſe with him. While 1 was fitting upon the 
beneh I uſually fit on, Lord George Gordon called out to Sir 


ames Lowther, and aſked him, if he could carry him home 
with him? Sir James complied with his Lordſhip's requeſt, 
he carried me to the top of St James's Street, he then went 
home, and his carriage took Lord George Gerdon to his own 
houſe. ; | 

Mr Kenyon. Do you recollect Lord George Gordon ſaying 
any thing to the people from Mr BulPs window 2 _ 

A. I do not recollect ; when we went into the room, it 
was a fort of a bow window, his Lord!hip looked out at the 
window and went away, then ſome of Alderman Bull's peo- 
ple ſaid he was gone out at a back door, in order to get the 


b people to diſperſe. 


Mr Join TURNER ſworn. Examined by Mr KEN VON. 


Q. You were in St George's Fields on the 2d of June? 
A. wat © | 
Q. Do you recollect any converſation that paſſed reſpecting 


Lord George Gordon's going to the Houſe of Commons ? 


A. I heard George Gordon ſpeak to the people in St 


George's Fields, deſiring they would keep peace and good 
order; he ſaid, © if any tlung had weight with their petition 
it would be their quiet and peaceable behaviour, and that 
e nothing elſe would have weight with it.“ His Lordſhip ſaid, 
c he was informed ſince he came into the Fields, that a num- 
4 ber of perſons had come abroad that day, on purpoſe to 


* raiſe a riot and a tumult.“ He ſaid, ** do not be led away 


© by any ſuch perſons.” | 


Mr Joux HUMPHREYS ſworn. Examined by Mr KENYON. 


Was yon in St George's Fields on the 2d of June ? 

A. I was. | 

Did you hear Lord George Gordon ſpeak to the people 
that were aſſembled there, reſpecting what they were to 
do ? | 

A. I remember a gentleman's coming from Lord George 
Gordon, and ſpeaking to the people, deſiring them to diſperſe, 
and not to go up to the Houle upon any confideration, on ac- 
count that there was an Act of Parliament, which ſpecified, 
that only ſo many people ſhould go up with a petition, and de. 
lired them to diſperſe - s | 
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cheek, they would ather offer the other than reſent it. 


. 2 common converiation both in the middle and todd the 
ring; his Lordihip might ſpeak it, or others might ſpeak it. 


mould 80 up with the petition ? 
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One of the Fury. Did he deſire them not to go up to the 
Houle, or to diſperſe? 

A."-He fad both ; © he deſired them not to go up to the { 
« Houle, but to diſperſe. 18 

Court. What time of the day was this? 

A. About eleven o'clock. 

* Was you within the ring where Lord George Gordon 
Was? 

A. I was ſitting down on the inſide of the ring; thoſe i in. 8 
ſide ſat down, the next kneeled down, and the next ſtood 


UP» 
Q. Do you know the venttleman” s name who came with 6 

that) meſſage from Lord George Gordon ? i | 
A. No; it was a luſty gentleman, rather bigger than my. n 

ſelf. | 


Ar JohN HUMPHREYS Croſs-examined by Mr SQLICIT ON 
GENERAL, | 


Q. After Lord George Gordon had fent this meſſage to dr 
you, where did he go? | 

A. After that was laid, a gentleman c came and told them to | 
ge to their diviſions immediately, after that the ring was 
broke, and J did not get ſight of his Lordſhip afterwards. 


Mr Sampson HOTCHKINSON Foorn. Examined by Mr 
KENY ON, 


O. Was you in St George's Fields on the 2d of June ? | 
K. Yes, I was. | 
Q. Did you hear 2ny converſation of Lord George Gor: 


don's relative to going up with the petition ? | 


A. I heard a converlation ; Lord George Gordon and ms | 
ny others were preſent in St Georges Fie'ds; the ſubſtance 
of it was, that there might be many friends and many foes 60 


the matter in hand, and they might give cauſe for diſorder; BW qui 
and as it was a buſineſs of importance, they fo far ſaw it ne. get 


cellary " dein inſults, that if they were ſtruck over one {tai 


Q. W ho ſaid that 3 
. I cannot place it upon any particular perſon ; but it was 


Did Lord George Gordon ſay any thing about wh 


A. I have a frail memory; but I think, owing to ſou! 0 


the 
the 


E 


advice coming into the ring, by ſome mechanical perſons, pa- 
per-makers, I believe; his Lordſhip adviſed a © certain num- 
« ber to go up with it;“ he ſaid, © he would wiſh to avoid 
all offence, and it might be attended with contention, trou- 
ble, and diſorder ; therefore he withed for a ſmall] number 
ce to go.“ Many that were inſide the ring where J was, ſaid, 
te they were men capable of conducting themſelves with peace 
« and order, and they choſe to go in perſon,” 

Q Did Lord George Gordon mention the number? 

A. I cannot poſitively ſwear of the number; I think he 
might mention the number of twelve, or lefs ; but I will not 
ſpeak to that point. | 

Q. This number of. people, however, did go over Lon- 
don Bridge? 

A. Yes: | 

Q. How did they behave in the way? 

A. Very peaceably; when many people in the ſtreet 
would huzza them and careſs them, they made a ſignal to 
drop the hand, ſignifying that they did not approve of it. 


Mr Jouxn RoBinsoN ſworn. Examined by Mr E,RSKINE, 


Q. Was you in St George's Fields on the 2d of June ? 

A. I was. 

Q. At what time did you go there ? 

A. About the hour of twelve. 

Q. Did you {ee my Lord George Gordon there ? 

A. 1 did not ſee his Lordfhip that day at all. 

Q. How long did you ſtay in the fields? 

A. Till they all marched away together over the bridge, 

. Was you one of thoſe that marched ? 

A. Yes; I went in proceſſion to Weſtminſter, 

Q. Was there any riot or tumult ? 

A. Not in going to Weſtminſter, the proceſſion went very 
quietly to Weitminſter; I went with two or three friends to 
get ſome refreſhment, I ſtaid two or three hours, I had not 
ttaid long before I found tome people growing very riotous. 

. Where was this? 

A. In Palace-yard. 

Were they of the Aſjociation ? 

A. I don't know that there was one of the Aſſociation a- 
mong them : there was not one that 1 knew. 

Q. Were they as well dreſſed as the Aſſociation were. 

A. No. | 

{). You did not think they were the Allociation ? 
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A. I did not think them the Aſlociat ion, they v were 112 
ingly a lower claſs of people. 
When you went along in your proceſion you had not 
all of you ſticks ? 
A. I had no ſtick and my few friends who accompanied me 
from home, four of them, had none. 


Mr JohN RoISSON Croſs- examined by Mr ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


Q. Did you march in the London diviſion ? 

A Yes. 

Q. | fancy you did not know one hundredth part of them. 

A. I do not know that I did. 

Q. By whoſe direction did you march? 

A. I here were lome gentlemen that gave orders, but the 
gentlemen I did not know. 

Q The body were in march I fancy before you got into 
the field? 5 

A. No. 

Q. You dio not get into the field till twelve o' clock? 

A. o, not till then-abouts ; after I got there they formed 
themſelves into a circle, and marched over the fields. 

.Was the petition carried before your diviſion ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Did you ger into the lobby of the Houſe of Commons? 

A. I did not, nor did not attempt it. 

Court. When you came back again, you ſaw a great num- 
ber of people that were riotous, had they blue cockades or 
not ? 

A. I cannot poſitively ſay, to the belt of my recollection 
ſome had. 


Sir JAMES LowTHER Baronet, ſworn ; Examined by Mr 
KENYON. 


9. Were you at the Houſe of Commons, on the 2d of 
une ? 
J A. I don't rccollet exactly the day, I was there at the 
time the petition was preſented. 
Do you recollect ſeeing Lord George Gordon there? 
A. Yes. TI went out of the Houſe after the guards came, 
and the mob was diſperſed; Sir Philip Clerke went along 
with me; we met the Guards in the lobby; I ſpoke to Sir 
Philip Clerke, and deſired we might come back into the 
Houſe, I ſat upon the Bench oppoſite the Treaſury Bench. 
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Sir comp Saville, as well as | can recollect, was upon my 
lefr, Sir Philip Clerke upon my right. Lord John Cavendiſh 
got up to ſpeak relative to ſome inſult he had received from 
a ſoldier ; he ſaid it put him in mind of the times of Oliver 
Cromwell. In ſhort, a foldier had got hold of his collar, 
and had inſulted him, Lord George Gordon ſaid to me, 
« Have you a carriage?“ I ſaid, “ Yes, I have.” He aſked, 
e Are you engaged?“ I ſaid, “ I would carry Sir Philip 
„ Clerke.” He faid, © If you have room give me leave to 
* go along with you” I told him I thould be glad of his 
company, but 1 fad, “ Let us ſtay a little longer.“ Lord 
George Gordon was for going away before. After this I got 
up to go away ; Sir George Saville and Sir Philip Clerke got 
up to come away at the fame time, We came out of the 
Houſe ; Sir George Saville came down to this door that opens 
into Weitminiter-hall; we went down towards Mrs Bennett's 
room the other way. When I came into that room there was 
no perſon there but Sir John Irwin, waiting for his carriage. 


Colonel Luttrell came in, and as I recoliect, he had a blue * 


cockade in his hat ; none of us had : He took out Sir John 
Irwin. After that we went into my carriage ; as ſoon as we 
got into the carriage, ſome of the people that wers {till re- 
maining, who were ſuppoted to be the mob, came about the 
carriage, and aked, is the bill to be repealed?” Lord 
George Gordon laid, “ I do not know, I hope it will, but go 
«© home, be quiet, make no riot, nor noiſe,” Very little con- 
verſation paſſed in the coach. I carried Sir Philip Clerke to 
the top of St James's-ſtreet ; when we got there, Sir Phil 

detired to take a hackney-coach and go home JI aſked Lord 


George Gordon where he deſired to be ter down? He ſaid at 


his own houſe. I ſaid, you ſeem tired. He ſaid, very much 
fo. I believe he was rather ſleepy during the whole time he 
was there. I ſaid afterwards, you had better let the coach 
ſet me down and then it ſhall carry you home. It ſet me 
down at my own houſe, and afterwards went home with 
him, 


Sir JAMES LowTHER, Baronet ; Crroſr-examined by Mr 
SOLICITOR GENERAL, 


Q. A ſmal! number I ſuppoſe was remaining of the mob, 
at the time you went away ? 
A. I can hardly ſay. I remember extremely well, Lord 


George Gordon ſaid to the people, © For God's ſake go home 


and be quiet, mahe no ritt and noiſe.” 
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Q. Can you form any judgment what number of people 
there might be? 

A. It was dark and the Guards were come. When I was 
in the lobby, upon a diviſion there were but ſeven of us for 
hearing the petition. I met one of the juſtices, I do not 
know who he was, in the lobby. I was rei: ating to the gen- 
tlemen who were there, that there was a prodigious ſmell in 
the. lobby, the lobby was very difagr ecable. I aiked the juſ- 
tice if he had any difficulty in getting the people out? He 
faid be had no difficulty. | 

Mr Attorney General. You cannot go into evidence of 
what he ſaid. 


Mrs YouD ſworn, Examined by Mr KENY ON» 


] believe you was a ſervant of Lord George Gordon's, 
in the month of June Jaſt ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And are you now ? 
A; Yes, I am. 
. Do you remember his Lordſhip? coming home on the 
2d of June? 
A. Ycs. | 
Q. At what time in the evening did he come home? 
A. A quarter before eleven o'clock. 
. Did he go out any more that night ? 
F No, he did not. 


Mrs Your. Croſs-examined by Mr SOLICITOR GENE. 
RAL. x 


Q. Do you recolle& whether Lord George Gordon left his 
houſe upon the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, or on either 


of thoſe days. 


A. My Lord was at home, Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
ay, 

L You ſaw him at home thoſe days? 

A. I did. 

Q. You ſaw him upon every one of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are ſure of it. 

A. I am ſure of it. 

Court. Do you mean that his Lordthip did not go out on 
Saturday, Sunday, or 8 or only that he was at honig 
ſome part of thoſe days? 

A. Iſe was at home ſome part of the days. 


Qs 


L 


6 mes 


| L. 19 
Mr Erſtine. We are ready, if the Court think it materi- 
al, to go into evidence, to ſhew where his Lordſhip was eve- 
ry hour and every minute of thoſe days. 


Mr Alderman PUGH ſworn. Examined by Mr KENY oN. 


Q. I believe you was laſt year one of the ſheriffs of the 
city of London ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Do you recollect being in the month of June with Lord 
George Gordon in a coach ? 

A. I remember it very well. I hope you will excuſe me 
if I ſhould not be more particular in every tranſaction it 
never entered my thoughts that I ſhould come here ; but 
the ſubſtance I can remember very well. 

2. Do you recollect what day of the month it was? 

A. It was on Wedneſday the 7th, I believe, about the 
hour of three o*clock in the afternoon. 

Q. His Lordſhip being in the fame coach with you, did 
any perſon come to the fide of the coach ? 


A. A young man came with half a theet of paper that was 


written upon; he ſecmed to be in great agony 3 he deſired 
the priſoner to ſet his name to it; he ſaid, “ his houſe or 


* houſes were in danger of being deſtroyed, and he wiſhed 
his Lordſhip would ſign the paper ;” now I am not quite 
clear whether his Lordſhip aſked my opinion about it, or no, 
and whether I looked at it, but his Lordſhip did ſign it. 

Q. I believe you ſigned a paper as well as Lord George 
Gordon ? 

A. No, never. 

Q. It was ſigned i after it was brought to his 


Lordſhip ? 


A. I believe his Lordſhip made ſome top at firſt, but he 
ſigned it; whether he aſked me. any queſtion about it, I do 
not remember, but his Lordſhip did fign it, and the man 


| ſeemed to go away happy. 


Q. Are you ſure you ſigned no papers in the nature of pro- 
tections? 


A. I am clear of that. 


The End of the Evidence for the Priſoner, 
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Fentlemen of the Fury, 
MR KENYON having informed the Court that we pra- 


poſe to call no other witneſles, it is now my duty to addreſs 
myſelf to you as coumſel for the noble priſoner at the bar, the 
whole evidence being cloſed ; I uſe the word cloſed, becauſe 


it is certainly nor finiſhed, fince I have been obliged to leave 


the place in which I fat, to diſentangle myſelf from the vo- 
lumes of names which lay there under my feet, which, if it 
had been neceſſary, for the priſoner's defence, would have 
contrmed all the facts, chat are already in evidence before 
you. | | 
Gentlemen, I feel myſelf entitled to expect, both from 
you and from the Court, the greateſt indulgence and atten. 
tion; I am indeed a greater object of your compaſſion than 
even my noble friend whom I am defending, He reſts ſecure. 
in conſcious inzocence, and in the well placed aſſurance, that 
that innocence can ſuffer no ſtain in your hands: Not fo 
with me; I ſtand up before you a troubled, I am afraid a 
guilty man, in having preſumed to accept of the awful raſk, 
which I am now called upon to pertorm—a taſk, which my 
learned friend that ſpoke before me, who has juſtly riſen by 
extraordinary capacity and experience, to the higheſt rank in 
his profeſſion, has ſpoken of with that diftruſt and diffidence, 
which becomes every chriſtian in a cauſe of blood. If Mr 
Kenyon has ſuch feelings, think what mine muſt be. —A'as ! 
Gentlemen, who am I—a young man of little experience, 
unuſed to the bar of criminal courts, and finking under the 
dreadful conſciouſneſs of that inexperience. I have, however, 
this conſolation, that no ignorance or inattention on my part, 
can poſſibly prevent you from ſeeing, under the direction of 
the judges, that the Crown has eſtabliſhed no cafe of trea- 
ſon. | 
Gentlemen, I did expect, that the Attorney General, in 
opening a great and ſolemn ſtate proſecution, would have at 
leaſt indu)ged the advocates for the priſoner, with his notions 
on the law of High Treaſon, as applied to the cate before 
you, in leſs general terms, It 1s very COMMON indeed, in 
little civil actions, to make ſuch cblcure introvuctions, by way 
of trap; but in caſes of bload, it is unuſnal and unbecom— 
ing, becauſe the right of the Crown to reply, even where no 
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evidence is called by the priſoner, gives it thereby the advan» 
tage of replying without haviag given ſcope for obſervations 
on the principles of the opening, with which the reply muſt 
be conſiſtent. | 

One obſervation, has however been made on the ſubject, 
in the truth of which J heartily concur, viz. That the crime 
of which the noble perfon at your bar, ſtands accuſed, is cer- 
tainly the very higheſt and molt attroczous that a member of 
civil life can poſſibly commit, becauſe it is not, like all other 
crimes, merely an injury to ſociety from the breach of ſome 
of its reciprocal relations, but is an attempt utterly to diſſolve _ 
and deſtroy ſociety altogether. | 

In nothing therefore, is the wi/dom and juſtice of our laws 
ſo ſtrongly and eminently manifeſted, as in the rigid, accu- 
rate, cautious, explicit, unequivocal definition of what ſhall 
conſtitute this high offence ; for high treaſon, conſiſting, as 
{ have ſaid, in the breach and diſſolution of that allegiance, 
which binds ſociety together, if it were left ambiguous, un- 
certain, or undefined, all the other laws eftabliſhed for the 
perſonal lociety of the ſubject, would be utterly uſeleſs ; ſince 
this oltence which, from its nature, is ſo capable of being 
created and judged of by rules of political expediency on the 
ſpur of the occaſion, would be a rod at will to bruiſe the 
moſt virtuous members of the community, whenever that 
virtue might become troubleſome or obnoxious to a bad go- 
vernment. 

Injuries to the perſons and properties of our neighbours, 
conſidered as individuals, which are the ſubjects of all other 
criminal proſecutions, are not only capable of greater preci- 
ſion, but the powers of the ſtate can be hut rarely intereſted 
in {training them beyond their legal interpretation; but if 
treaſon, where the government itſelf is dircetly oitended, were 
leit to the judgment of its miniſters, without any boun- 
daries, nay, without the moſt broad, &i//inff, and inuilable 
boundaries marked out by law, there cou'd be no public free- 
dom; and the condition of an Englihman would be no bet- 
ter than a flave's at the foot of a Sultan, fince there is little 
difference whether a man dies hy the ſtroke of a ſabre, with- 
out the forms of a trial, or by the moſt pompous ceremon!es 


| of juſtice, if the crime could be made at pleaſure by the Hate 


to fit the fact that was to be tried, Would to God, gentiee 
men of the Jury, that this was an obſervation in theory a- 
lone, and that the page of our biftory - not blotted with 
iv many melancholy ditgraceful proofs of ic truth! but theſe 
proofs, melancholy and diſgraceful as they are, have become 
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glorious menuments of the wiſdom of our fathers, and ought 
to be a theme of rejoicing and emulation ro us. For frem 
the miſchiefs conſtantly ariſing to the ſtate from every exten- 
tion of the law of treaſon, the ancient law of treaſon has been 
aiway-reftorcd, and the conſtitution at different periods wath- 
ed clean, though unhappily with the blood of oppreſſed and 
innocent men. 

When I ſpeak of the ancient law of treaſon, I mean the 
venerable ftatute of King Edward the Ihird, on which the 
idictment you are now trying, is framed ; a ſtatute made, 
as its preamble ſets forth, for the more preciſe definition of 
this crime, which had not by the common law, been ſuffici— 
ently explained; and conſiſting of different and diſtin mem- 
bers; · the plain unextended letter of which was thought to be 
a ſufficient prorection to the perſon, an honour of the ſove- 
reign, and an adequate ſecurity to the laws committed to his 
execution. I ſhal] mention only two of the number, the 0- 
thers not beipg in the remoteſt degree applicable to the pre- 
ſent accuſation. 

. To conipaſs, er imagine the death of the King ; ſuch imagi- 
nation, or purpoſe of the mind, viſible only to its great Au- 
thor, being manifeſted by ſome open act; an inſtitution ob- 
viouſly directed, not cnly to the ſecurity of his natural per- 
ſon, but to the ſtability of the government; the lite of the 
Prince being ſo interwoven with the conſtitution of the ſtate, 
that an attempt to deſtroy the one, is juſtly held to be a re- 
bellious contpiracy againſt the other. 

Secondly, Which is the crime charged in the indictment, 
to levy war againſt him in his realm; a term that one would 
think could require no explanation, or admit of any ambigu- 


ous conſtruction amongſt men who are willing to read Jaws 
according to the plain ſignification of the language in which. 


they are written ; but which has neverthele's been an abund- 
ant ſource of that conſtructive cavil which this ſacred and va- 
Juable act was made expreſely to prevent. The real mean- 
ing of this. branch of ut, as it is bottomed in policy, reaſon 
and julitice ; as it is ordained in plain unambiguous words; 
as it is confirmed hy the precedents of juſtice, and illuſtrated 


by the writings of the great lights of the law, in different a- 


ges of our hiitory, I ſhall, before I have done, impreſs upon 


vou minds as a ſafe unerring ſtandard, by which to meaſure 


the evidence you have heard. At preſent I thall only lay, 
that far and wide, as judicial deciſions have in the looſe man- 
ner you have heard, ſ{traived the conttruction of levying war, 
beyond the warraut oi the itatute, to the dilcontent of ſome 
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ef the greateſt ornaments of the profeſſion, they hurt not me; 
as a citizen, | may dilapprove of them, but as advocate for 
the noble perſon at your bar, I ne-d not impeach their au- 
thority ; becauſe none of them have ſaid more than this 
« that war may be levied againſt the king in his realm. not 
only by an inſurrection to chauge, or to deſtroy the farda- 
mental conſtitution of the government itſelf, by rebe!l:ous 
war, but by the ſame war to endeavour to ſuppreſs the exe- 
cution of the laws it has enacted, or to violate and overhear 
the procection they afford, not to individuals (which is a pri- 
vate wrong) but to any general claſs or deſcription of the 
community by pretneditated open acts of violence, hoſtility, 
and force,” _ _ 

Gentlemen, I repeat theſe words, and call ſolemnly on the 
judges to attend to what I ſay, and to contradid me if 1 miſ- 
take the law. - by premeditated, open acts of violence, hoſ- 
tility, and force; nothing equivocal, nothing ambignous, no 
intimidations, cr overawings, which ſignify nothing preciſe, 
or certain; becauſe, what frightens one man, or let of men, 
may have no eitect upon another; but that which compels 
and coerces :—open violence and force. 4 

Gentlemen, this is not only the whole text, but, I ſubmit 
it to the learned Judges, under whole correction | am happy 
to ſpeak, an accurate explanation of the ſtatute of treaſon, as 
far as it relates to the preſent ſubject, taken in its utmoſt ex- 
tent of judicial conſtruction, and which you cannot but ſee 
not only in its letter, but in its molt ſtrained ſignification, is 
confined to acts which immediately, openly, and unambigu- 
oully, ſtrike at the very root and being of government, and 
not to any other offences, however injurious to its peace. 

Such were the boundaries of high treaſon marked out in 
the reign of Edward the Third, and as often as the vices of 
bad princes, aſſiſted by weak ſubmiſſive parliaments, extend- 
ed {tate offences beyond the ſtrict letter of that act, as often 
the virtue of better princes and wiſer parliaments brought 
them back again. 

A long liſt of new treaſons, which had grown up in the 
wretched reign of Richard the Second, from which (to uſe 
the language of the act that repealed them) © no man knew 


© what to do or ſay for doubt of the pains of death,” were 


{wept away in the firſt year of Henry the Fourth, his ſucceſ- 
for, and many more which had again ſprang up and accumu— 
Jared in the following diſtracted arbitrary reigns, putting tus» 
mults and riots on a footing with armed rebellion, were again 


levelled in the firſt year of Queen Mary, and the {tatute of 
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Edward, made 5nce more the ſtandard of treaſons. The ſe. 


curity indeed of his preſent Majeſty's illuſtrious houſe, from 
the machinations of thoſe very Papiſts, who are now fo high- 
ly in favour, have fince that time added to the liſt ; but theſe 
not being applicable to the preſent caſe, the ancient ſtatute 
is {till our only guide; which is ſo plain and ſimple in its ob. 
ject, ſo explicit and correct in its terms, as to leave no room 
for intrinſic error; and the wiſdom of its authors reſolved 
that it ſhould ſuffer from nothing extrinſic, ſhut the door 
againſt all extention of its plain letter, declaring in the ve- 
ry body of the act itſelf, that nothing out of that plain letter, 
ſhould be bronght within the pale of treaſon by inference or 
conſtruction, but that if any ſuch caſes happened, they ſhould 
be referred to the Parliament. 

This wiſe reſtriction has been the ſubject of much juſt eulo- 
gium by all the moſt celebrated writers on the criminal law of 


England. Lord Coke ſays that the parliament that made it 


was on that account called Benedictum or Bleſſed : and the 


learned and the virtuous Judge Hale, a bitter enemy and op- 


poſer of conſtructive treaſons, ſpeaks of this ſacred inſtitu- 
tion with that enthuſiaſm, which it cannot but inſpire in the 
breaſt of every lover of the juſt privileges of mankind. 
Gentlemen, in theſe mild days, when juries are ſo free, 
and judges ſo independent, perhaps all theſe obſervations 
might have been ſpared as unneceſſary : but they can do no 
harm ; and this hiſtory of treaſon, ſo honourable to England, 
cannot (even imperfectly as I have given it) be unpleaſant to 
Engliſhmen. At all events, it cannot be thought an inap- 
licable introduction to ſaymg, that Lord George Gordon, 
who ſtands before you indicted for that crime, is not, cannot 
be guilty of it, unleſs he has levyed war againſt the king in 
his realm, contrary to the plain letter, ſpirit, and intention of 
the act of the twenty- fifth of Edward the Taird; to be ex- 
tended by no neu or occaſional conſtructiuns, to be ſtrained 
by no fancied analogies, to be mcaſured by no rutes of political 
expedicncy, to be judged of by no theory, to be determined by 
the wiſdom of no individual, however wiſe, but to be expounded 
by the ſimplè genuine letter of the lau. | 
Gentlemen, the only overt act charged in the indictment is 
the aſſembling the multitude, which we all of us remember 
went up with the petition of the Aſſociated Proteſtants on the 
2d day of laſt June; and, in addreiiing myſelf to a humane 
and ſenſible jury of Engiithmen fitting in judgement on the 
life of a fellow citizen, more eſpecially under the direction of 
a court io filled as this is, 1 truit I need not remind you, that 
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the condition, purpoſes, and behaviour of that multitude, as 
originally aſſembled on that day, and the purpoſes and acts of 
him that aſſembled them, are the ſole objects of inveſtigation, 
and that all the diſmal conſequences which followed, and which 
naturally link themſelves with this ſubject in the firmeſt minds, 
muſt be altogether cut off, and abſtracted from your attention, 
further than the evidence warrants their admiſſion. Indeed if 
the evidence had been coextenlive with thele conſequences, 
if it had been proved that the fame multitude, under the di- 
rection of Lord George Gordon, had afterwards attacked the 
bank, broke open the priſons, and ſet London in a conflagra- 
tion, I ſhould not now be addreſſing you. Do me the juſ- 
tice to believe, that I am neither fo foolith as to imagine I could 
have defended him, nor ſo profligate as to with it if I could. 
But when it has appeared not only by the evidence in the 
cauſe, but by the evidence of the thing itſelf, by the iſſues of 
life, which may be called the evidence of Heaven, that theſe 
dreadfal events were either entirely unconnected with the aſ- 
ſembling of that multitude to attend the petition of the Pro- 
teſtants, or at the very worſt, the unforeſeen, undeſigned, 
unabetted, and deeply regretted conſequences of it, J con- 
feſs the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of this trial fink and dwin- 
dle away. Only abſtract from your minds all that misfortune, 
accident, and the wickedneſs of others have brought upon the 
ſcene ; and the caute requires no advocate. When I ſay that 
it requires no advocate, | mean that it requires no argument 
to ſcreen it from the guilt of treaſon. For though l am per- 
fectly convinced of the purity of my noble friend's intentions, 
yet I am not bound to defend its prudence, nor to ſet it up as 
a pattern for imitation ; ſince you are not trying him for im- 
prudence, for an indiſcreet zeal, or for want of foreſigiit and 
precaution, but for a deliberate and malicious predeterauna- 
tion to over-power the laws and goverument of this country 
by hoſtile rebellious force, | 

The indictment therefore firſt charges, that the multitude 


aſſembled on the 2d of June were armed and arrayed in a 


warlike manner, which indecd if it had omitted to charge we 
ſhould not have troubled you with any defence at all, becauſe 
no judgement could have been given on ſo defective an indict- 
ment; for the ſtatute never meant to put an unarmed aſſem- 
bly of citizens on a footing with armed rebellion, and the 
crime, whatever it is, muſt always appear on the face of the 
record to warrant the judgement of the court. 

It is indeed true, that it has been held to be matter of evi- 
dence, and dependent on circumſtances, what numbers or ſpe- 
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cies of equipment and order, though not the regular equip- 
ment and order of ſoldiers, ſhall conſtitute an army ſo as to 
maintain the averment in the indictment of a warlike array; 
and likewiſe what kinds of violence, though not pointed at the 
Kings perſon, or the exiſtence of the government, ſhall be 
conſtrued to be war againſt the king. But as it has never yet 
been maintained in argument, in any court of the kingdom, or 
even ſpeculated upon in theory, that a multitude en 
either weapon offenſive or defenſive of any fort or kind, and 
yet not ſupplying the want of them by ſuch aQs of violence as 
multitudes ſufficiently great can atchieve without them. As 
it has never been aſſerted by the wildeſt adventurer in con- 
ſtructive treaſon, that ſuch a multitude, armed. with nothing, 
threatening, nothing, and doing nothing, was an army levying 
war. I am entitled to ſay that the evidence does not ſupport 
the firſt charge in the indictment, but that on the contrary it 
is manifeſtly falſe ; falſe in the knowledge of the crown, * hich 
proſecutes the indictment ; falſe in the knowledge of every 
man in London who was not bedridden on Friday the 2d of 
June, and who ſaw the peaceable demeanor of the aſſociated 
Proteſtants. But you will hear no doubt from the Solicitor 
General, for they have ſaved all their intelligence for the re- 
ply, that fury ſupplies arms, furor arma mini/rrat ; and the 
caſe of Damaree will, I ſuppole, be referred to; where the 
people aſſembled, had no banners or arms, but only clubs and 
bludgeons, yet the ring-ieader, that led them on to miſchief, 
was adjudged to be guilty of high treaſon for levying war. 
This judgement it is not my purpoſe to impeach, for 1 have 
nc time for digreſſion to points that do not prets upon me, 


In the caſe of Damaree, the mob, though not regularly arm- 


ed, were provided with fuch weapons as beſt ſuited their miſ- 
chievous deſigns: Their deſigns were open and avowed, and 
all the miſchief was done that could have been done, if they 
had been in the compleateſt armour : they burnt aiſſenting 
meeting-houſes protected by law, and Damaree was taken at 
their head in flagrante delicto with a torch in his hand, not 
only in the very act of deſtroying one of them, but leading 
on his followers in perſ9n to the avowed deſtruction of all the 
reſt. There could therefore be no doubt of his purpoſe and 
intention, nor any great doubt that the per petration of ſuch 
purpoſes was from its generality, high treaſon, if perpetrated 
by ſuch a force, as diſtinguiſhes a felonious riot from a trea- 
ſonable levying of war. The principal doubt therefore, in 
that cafe, was, whether ſuch an unarmed riotous force was war 
within the meaning of the ſtatute, and on that point very 
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learned men have differed; nor ſhall I attempt to decide be- 
tween thein, becauſe on this one point they all agree. Gen- 
tlemen, for the bleiſing of God, attend to me here. I ſay 
on this point they all agree, that it is the intention of aſſem- 
bling them, that forms The guilt of treaſon; I ſhall give it 
you in the words of a high authority, the learned Foiter— 
whote private opinions will, no doubt, be prefied upon you 
as doctrine and law, and w hich if taken together as all opini- 
ons ought, and not extracted in ſmuggled ientences to ſerve 
a ſhallow trick, I am contented to conſider as authority. 

That great judge, immediately after ſupporting the caſe of 
Damaree, as a levying war within the ſtatute againſt the o- 
pinion of Hale, in a ſimilar caſe in the deſtructiou of bawdy- 
houſes which happened in his time, ſays, “ the true criterion 
* therefore ſeems #9 be quo animo —did the parties afjemble, 
« with what intention did they meet?“ 

Un that ifſue, then, by which I am ſupported by the whole 
body of the criminal law of England; concerning which there 
are no practical precedents of the courts that claſh, nor even 
abſtract opinions of the cloſet that differ, I come forth with 
boldneſs to meet the Crown, for even ſuppoſing the peacea- 
ble multitude, though not hotblely arrayed, though without 
one ſpecies of weapon among them, though aſſembled without 
plot or diſguiſe by a public advertiſement, exhorting, nay 
commanding peace, and inviting the magiſtrates to be preſent 
to preſerve it, if broken; though compoſed of thouſands who 
are now ſtanding around you, "unimpeached and unreproved, 
yet who are all principals in treaton, if ſuch aſſembly was 
rrealon ; ſuppoting, I fay, this multitude to be nevertheleſs 
an army within the {tatute, {till the great queſtion would re- 
main behind, on which the guilt or iunocence of the accuſed 
muſt {ingly depend, and which it is your excluſive province to 
determine: namely, whether they were aſſembled by my no- 
ble client for the traiterous purpoſes charged in the indict- 
ment. For war mult not only be levied, but it mult be levi- 


ed againſt the King in his realm, i. e. either directly againſt 


his perſon to alter the conſtirution of the government, of 


which he is the head, or to ſuppreſs the laws, committed to 


his execution, by rebellious force, You muſt find that 
Lord George Gordon aſſembled theſe men with that traiter- 


. ous intention: you mult find not mere!y a riotous illegal petz- 


tioning, not a tumultuous, indecent opportunity to inſſuence 
parliament, not the compulticn of mouve from feeing lo great 
a body of people united in ſentiment and clamorous ſupplica- 
tions, BUT THE ABSOLUTE UNEQULYOCAL COMPULSI- 
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ON OF FORCE from the hoſtile acts of numbers united in re- 
bellious conſpiracy and arms. 

This is the iſſue you are to try: for crimes of all denomina- 
tions, confitt wholly in the purpoſe of the human will—pro- 
ducing the act: Actas non facit reum niſi mens fit rea, The 
act does not conltitute guilt—unle(s the mind be guilty : this 
is the great text from which the whole moral and policy of 
penal Juſtice is deduced : it ſtands at the top of the criminal 
page, through all the volumes of our humane and ſenſible 
laws; and Lork Chief Juſtice Coke, whole chapter on this 
crime 1s the moſt authoritative and malterly of all his valuable 
works, ends almoſt every ſentence with an emphatical repeti- 
tion of it, 

It is neceſſary that the indictment ſhould charge an open 
act, becauſe the purpoſe of the mind, which is the object of 
trial, can only be known by action ; or, again, to uſe the 
words of Foſter, who has ably and necurately exprelled it, 
< the traiterous purpole, is the treaſon, the overt act, the 
ce means made uſe of to effectuate the intentions of the heart.” 
But why ſhould I borrow the language of Foſter, or of any 
other man, when the language of the indictment itſelf is ly- 
ing before our eyes. What does it ſay ? Does it directiy 
charge the overt act as in itſelf .comtituting the crime? No. 
It charges that the priſoner, © maliciouſly and traiteroully, 
« did compaſs, imagine, and intend to raiſe and levy war and 
« rebellion againſt the king,” This is the malice propenſe of 
treaſon ; and that to fulfil and bring to ettect ſuch traiterous 
compaſſings and intentions, he did, on the day mentioned in 
the indictment, actually aflerable them, and levy war and re- 
bellion againſt "the King. Thus the law which is made to 
correct and puniſh the wickeduefs of the heart, and not the 
unconſcious deeds of the body, goes up to the fountain of hu- 
man agency, and arraigns the lurking miſchief of the 1{oul, 
draggiug it to light by the evidence of open acts. I he hoſtile 
mind is the crime, and, therefore, unleis the matters which 
are in evidence before you, do, beyond all doubt or poſſibility 
of error, convince you that the pritoner is a determined tral- 
tor in his heart, the pritouer is not guilty, 

It is the ſame principle which creates all the various de- 
grees of homicide, from that which is exculable, io the ma- 
Iignant guilt of murder. Lhe fact is the fame in all, the 
death of the man is the imputed crime; but the circumſtan- 
ces of intention make all the diſterence; and he who killed 
him is pronounced a murderer, a {inple felon, or only an un— 
fortunate man, as the circumtances by which his mind is de- 
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typhered to the jury, ſnews it to have been cankered by de- 
liberate wickedneſs, or ſtirred up by ſudden paſſions. 
Here an immenſe multitude was beyond all doubt aſſembled 


on the 2d of June; but whether he that aſſembled them be 


guilty of high treaſon, of a high miſdemeanor, or only of a 
breach of the act of King Charles the Second, againſt tumul- 
tvous petitioning (if ſuch an act ſtill exiſts) depends wholly - 
upon the evidence -of his purpole in aſſembling them, to be 
gathered by you, and by you alone, from the whole tenor of 
his conduct ; and to be gathered not by inference or proba- 
bility, or reaſonable preſumption, but in the words of the 
act, proveably ; that is, to the full unerring force of demon- 
{tration. You are called upon your oaths to fay, not whe- 
ther Lord George Gordon aſſembled the multitudes in the 
place charged in the indictment, for that is not denied; but 
whether it appeared by the facts produced in evidence for the 
crown, when confronted with the proofs which we have laid 
before you, that he aſſembled them in hoſtile array, and with 
a hoſtile mind, to take the laws into his own hands by main 
force, and to diſſolve the conſtitution of the government, un- 
leſs his petition ſhould be liſtened to by Parliament. 

Gentlemen, this is your excluſive province to determine; 
the court can only tell you what acts the law in its general 
theory holds to be high treaſon, on the general aſſumption, 
that ſuch acts proceed from traiterous purpoles : but they 
muſt leave it to your deciſion, and to your deciſion alone, 
whether the acts proved now, appear in the preſent inſtance, 
under all the circumſtances, to have ariſen from the cauſes 
which form the eſſence of this high crime. „ 

Gentlemen, you have now heard the law of treaſon; firſt 
in the abſtract, and ſecondly as it applies to the general ſea- 
tures of the caſe; and you have heard it with as much ſince- 
rity, as if I had addreſſed you upon my oath, from the bench 
where the judges ſit, I declare to you ſolemnly, in the pre- 
ſence of that great Being at whoſe bar we mult all hereafter 
appear, that 1 have uſed no one art of an advocate, but have 
acted the plain unattected part of a chriſtian man, inſtructing 
the conſciences of his fellow citizens to do jultice. wy 

If I have deceived you on the ſubject I am mylelf deceived 
and if I am deceived through ignorance, my ignorance is in- 
curable, for J have ſpared no pains to underitand it. 

I am not ſtiff in opinions, but before I change any one of 
thoſe that I have given you, I muſt fee ſome direct menu. 
ment of juſtice that contradicts them. For the law of Eng. 
land pays no reſpect to theories, however ingenious, or to 
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authors, however wiſe; and therefore, unleſs you hear me 
refuted by direct pr ecedent and not by vague doctrine, if you 
wiſh to fleep in peace, follow me. 

And now, gerilemen, the moſt important part of our taſk 
begins ; namely rhe application of the evidence to the doc- 
trines I have laid down. For trial is nothing more than the 
reference of faQs to a certain rule of action, and a long 1eca- 
pitulation of then would only ſerve to diſtract and perplex 
the memory, without enlightening the judgment, unleſs the 
great ſtandard principle by which they are to be meaſured, is 
fixed and rooted in the mind. When that is done, which I 
am confidegt has been done by you, every thing worthy of 
obſervation falls naturally into its place, and the reſult is fafe 
and certain. 

Gentlemen, it is already in proof before you, indeed it 1s 
now a matter of hiſtory, that an act of Parliament paſſed in 
the ſeſſion of 1778, for the repcal of certain reſtrictions which 
the policy of our anceſtors had impoſed upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, to prevent its extenſion, and to render its li- 
mitted toleration harmleſs ; reſtrictions impoſed not becauſe 
our anceſtors took upon them to pronounce their faith to be 
offenſive to God, but becaule it was incompatible with good 
fairh to man, being utterly inconſiſtent with that allegiance, 
which every ſubject owes ro the government under which he 
lives, but from the oaths and obligations of which their reli- 
gion gave them not only a releaſe, but a crown of glory and 
merit for betraying. 

It was indeed with aſtoniſhment that I heard the Attorney 
General ſtigmatize thoſe wiſe regulations of our patriot an- 
ceſtors with the title of factions and cruel impoſitiens on the 
conſciences and liberties of their fellow citizens. 

Gentlemen, they were at that time wiſe and ſalutary regu- 
lations to which this country owes its freedom, and his Ma- 
jeſty his crown ; a crown which he wears under the ſtrict en- 
tail of profeſſing and protecting that religion which theſe acts 
were made to repreſs ; and which I know my noble friend 
at the bar joins with me, and with all good men, in wiſhing 
rhat he and his poſterity may wear for ever. 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpoſe to recall to your minds 
the fatal effects which this infamous bipotry has in former 
days produced in this iſland. I will not follow the example 
the crown has ſet me, by making an attack on your paſſions, 
on ſubjects foreign to the object before you; I will not call 
your attention from thoſe fl..mes kindled by a villainous ban- 
ditti, which they have thought fit in defiance of evidence te 
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introduce, by bringing before your eyes the cruel flames, in 
which the bodies of our expiring meek patient chriſtian fa- 
thers were little more than a century ago conſuming in Smith- 
field. 1 will not call up from the graves of martyrs all the 

recious holy blood that has been ſpilt in this land to fave its 
eſtabliſhed government and its reformed religion, from the 
ſecret villainy ang the open force of Papifts ; the cauſe does 


not ſtand in need even of ſach honeſt arts, and I feel my heart 


too big voluntarily to recite ſuch ſcenes, when I reflect that 
ſome of my own, and my beſt and deareſt progenitors, from 
whom I glory ro be ſprung, ended their innocent lives in 
priſons and in exile, only becauſe they were Proteſtants. 
Gentlemen, whether the great lights of ſcience and of com- 
merce, which ſince theſe diſgraceful times have illuminated 
Europe, may, by difpelling thele ſhocking prejudices, have 
rendered the Papiſts of this day, as ſafe and truſty ſubjects as 
thoſe who conform to the national religion eſtabliſhed by law, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine; it is wholly uncon— 
nected with the preſent enquiry. We are not trying a quei- 
tion either of divinity, or civil policy, and I ſhall therefere 
not enter at all into the motives or merits of the acts that 
produced the Proteſtant petition to Parliament: It was cer- 
tainly introduced by perſons that cannot be named hy any 
good citizen without affection and reſpect; but this much I 
wil ſay without fear of contradiétion, that it was ſudden and 
unexpected; that it paſſed with uncommon precipitation con- 
ſidering the magnitude of the object, that it underwent no 
diſcaſſion, and that the heads of the church, the conſtitution- 
al guardians of the national religion, were never con{u'ted 
upon 1t. Under ſuch circumſtances, it is no wonder that ma- 
ny fincere Proteſtants were alarmed ; they had a right to be 
alarmed, it is the privilege and the duty of all the ſubjects of 
England to watch over their religious and civil hbertes, and 
to approach either the ſenate or the throne, with their ſears 
and their compiaints—a privilege, which has been bought 
with the deareſt blood of our anceitors, and which is coiihrm- 
ed to us by law, as our ancient birth-right and inheritance. 
Soon after the repeal of ihe act, the Proteſtant Mociation 
began, and from fmail beginnings, extended all over Eng- 
land and Scotland. A decd of Aitociation was ſigned by all 
legal means to oppoſe the growth of Popery, and which of 
the advocates for the Crown will ſtand up, and fay, that 
ſuch an union was illegal? Their union was perfectly conſtitu- 
tional, there was no obligation of ſecrecy, their tranſactions 
were all public; a comunttee was appointed for regularity 
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and correſpondence; and circular letters were ſent to all the 
dignitaries of the church to join with them in the protection 
of the national religion. 

Gentlemen, all this happened belivg Lord George Gordon 
was a member of, or the moſt diſtantly connected with it, 
for it was not till November, 1779, that the London Aſſoci- 
ation made him an offer of their chair, by an unanimous re- 
ſolution communicated to him, unfought and unexpected, in 
a public letter, ſigned by the ſecretary, in the name of the 
Whole body, and from that day, to the day he was committed 
to the Tower, I will lead him by the hand in your view, 
that you may ſee there is no blame in him. Even though all 
his behaviour was unreſerved and public, and though watch- 
ed by wicked men for purpoſes of vengeance, the crown has 
totally failed in giving it ſuch a context, as can juſtify, in rhe 
mind of any reatonagble man, the concluſion they with to eſta- 
bliſh. 

This will fully appear her eafter ; but let us firſt attend to 
the evidence on the part of the Crown. | 

1 he firſt witneſs which it has called to ſupport this proſe- 
cution is, 

WILLIAM HAY—a bankrupt in fortune he acknowledg- 
ed himſelf to be, and I am afraid he is a bankrupt in conſci- 
ence; ſuch a ſcene of impudent, ridiculous inconſiſtency, 
would have utteriy deſtroyed his credibility in the molt trifling 
civil ſuit ; and I am therefore almoſt aſhamed to remind you 
of his evidence, when I reflect that you will never {uffer it 
to glance acroſs your minds on this folemn occaſion. 

this man, whom 1 may row without offence or ſlander, 
point out to you as a dark Popilh ſpy, who attended the 
meetings of the London Aſſociation, to pervert their harmlets 
purpoles, con{cicus that the diſcovery of his character would 
invaiidate all his teſtimony, endeavoured at firſt to conceal the 
activity of his zeal, by denying hit he had ſeen any of the 
deſtructive ſcenes imputed to the Proteſtants, yet almoſt in 
che ſame breath it came out, that there was hardly a place, 
public or . where riot had erected her ſtandard, in 
which he had not been; nor a hoaſe, priſon, or chapel, chat 
was deſtroyed, to the demolition of which he had not been a 
witneſs, ile was at Newgate, and the Fleet, at Langdale's, 
and at Coleman-itreet, at the Sardinian An. baſſador s, and in 
Great Queen- _ Liucoln' 8-Inn- fields. What took him to 
Coachmidher's N > — He went there, as he told us, to watch 
their procee * for he expect 2d no good from them ; and 
to jultiſy his ND ; of evil, he ſaid, on his examination by 
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the Crown, that as early as December, he had heard ſome a- 
larming republican language. What expreſſions did he re- 
member ?—W hy, that the Lord Advocate of Scotland was 
called only Harry Dundaſs. Finding this too ridiculous for 
ſo grave/an occaſion, he endeavoured to put ſome words about 
the breach of the King's coronation oath into the priſoner's 
mouth, as proceeding from himſelf ; which it is notorious he 
read out of an old Scotch book, publiſhed near a century ago, 
on the abdication of King James the Second. Only attend to 
his Croſs-examination : He was ſure he had feen Lord George 
Gordon at Greenwood's Room in January ; but when Mr 
Kenyon, who knew he had never been there, adviſed him to 
recollect himſelf, he deſired to conſult his notes. 

Firſt, he is poſitively ſure, from his memory, that he had 
ſcen him there: Then he fays he cannot truſt his memory 
without referring to his papers. On looking at them, they 
contradict him; and he then confefles that he never ſaw Lord 
George Gordon at Greenwood's Room in January, when his 
note was taken, or at any other time. But why did he take 
notes ?2—He ſaid it was, becauſe he foreſaw what would hap- 
pen. How fortunate the Crown is, Gentlemen, to have ſuch 
friends to collect evidence by anticipation. 
gin to take notes ?—He ſaid on the 21ſt of February, which 
was the firſt time he had been alarmed at what he had ſeen 
and heard, although not a minute before he had been readin 
a note taken at Greenwood's Room in January, and had ſworn 
that he attended their meetings from apprehenſions of conſe- 
quences as early as December, 

Mr Kenyon, who now ſaw him bewildered in a maze of 
falſehood, and ſuſpecting hisnotes to have been a villainous fabri- 
cation to give the thew of correctneſs to his evidence, attacked 
him with a ſhrewdnefs for which he was wholly unprepared ; 
you remember the witneſs had ſaid, that he always took notes 
when he attended any meetings where he expected their deli- 
berations might be attended with dangerous conſequences. 
Says Mr Kenyon, Give me one inſtance, in the whole courie 
© of your lite, where you ever took notes before.” Poor iir 
Hay was thundor-{fruck ; the ſweat ran down his face, and his 
countenance beſpoke deſpair, not recollection ; “ Sir, I muſt 
* have an inſtance ; tell me when and where.” Gentlemen, 
It was now too late; ſome inftance he was obliged to give, 
and as it was too evident to every body, that he had one ſtill 
to chovie, I think he might have cholen a better. He had 
taken notes at the General Aſſembly of the church of Sco 
land fix-and-twenty years before. What! did he apprehend 


When did he be- 
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dangerous conſequences from the deliberations of the grave 


elders of the kirk? Were they levying war againſt the king ? 7 


At lait, when he is called upon to ſay to whom he communi. 
cated the intelligence he had collected, the ſpy ſtood confeſſed 
indeed: At firſt he refuſed to tell, ſaying he was his friend, 
and that he was not obliged to give him up; and when forced 
at laſt to ſpeak, it came out to be Mr Butler, a gentleman 
univerſally known, and who, from what I know of him, 
I may be lure never employed him, or any other ſpy, becaule 
he is a man every v ay reſpectable, but who certainly is not 
only a _— but the perſon who was employed, in all their 
proceedings, to ohiain the late indulgencies from Parliament, 

He called Nr Butler his particular tr iend, yet profeſled hin. 
ſelf ignorant of his religion. I am ſure he could not be de- 
fired to conceal it; Mr Butler makes no ſecret of his religion; 
it is no reproach to any man to live the life he does; but Mr 
Hay thought it of moment to his credit in the cauſe that he 
himſelf might be thought a Proteſtant, unconnected with Pa- 
piſts, and not a Popith ſpy. So ambitious was Mr Hay of 
being uſeful in his character, through every itage of the caule, 
that after ſtaying a little in dt George's. fields, he ran home 
to his own houſe in St Dunſtan's church. yard, and got upon 
the leads, where he faw the very fame man, carrying the 
very fame flag, he had ſeen in the fields. Gentlemen, whe- 

ther the petitioners employed the ſame ſtandard man through 
the whole courte of their peaceable proceſſion is certainly to- 
tally immatt rial to the cauſe, but the circumſtance is material 
to ſhew the wickedneſs of the man. liow, fays Mr Kenyon, 
do you know that it was the ſame perſon you ſaw in the fields? 


Was you acquainted with him ?—No.—tiow then ?—W hy 


he looked like a brewer's ſervant. Like à brewer's ſervant ! 
what, were they not all in their Sunday's clothes ?!—Oh! yes, 
they were all in their Sunday's clothes. Was the man with 
the flag alone in the dreſs of his trade? No. I hen how do 
you know he was a brewer's ſervant ?—Poor Mr Bay !—no- 
thing but ſweat and confuſion again. At laſt, after a helita- 
tion, which every body thought would have ended in his 
running out of court, he ſaid, he knew him to be a brewer's 
ſervanr, becaule there was ſomething particular in the cut 
of his coat, the cut of his brecches, and the cut of his ſtock- 


ings. | 
, 9 ſee by what ſtrange means villainy is detected; per- 
haps he might have eſcaped from we, but he funk u: der that 


ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity, which ability, without long habits, 


does not ”ou ide, Gentlemen, you will not J am jure, for- 
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get, whenever you ſee a man, about whoſe apparel there 
is any thing particular, to ſet him down for a brewer's 
ſervant 

Mr Hay afterwards went to the lob“, of the Houſe of 
Commons. What took him there? He thought himſelf in 
danger; and therefore, ſays Mr Kenyon, you thruſt your- 
{elf voluntarily into the very center of danger. That would 
nit do. Then he had a particular friend, whom he knew 
to be in the lobby, and whom he apprehended to be in dan- 
ger. —“ Sir, who was that particular friend? out with it! 


give us his name inſtantly! All in confuſion again. Not 


a word to ſay for himſelf; and the name of this perſon, who 
had the honour of Mr Hay's friendſhip, will probably remain 
a ſecret for ever. It may be aſked how are theſe circumſtan- 
ces material, and the anſwer 1s obvious : they are material 
becauſe you ſee a witneſs running into every hole and corner 
of falſehood, and as faſt as he is made to bolt out of one, ta- 
king cover in another : you will never give credit to what 
chat man relates, as to points which are to affect the life or 
reputation of a fellow citizen accuſed before you. God for- 
bid that you ſhonld. I might therefore get rid of this wretch 
altogether, without making a ſingle remark on that part of 
his teſtimony which bears upon the iſſue you are trying; but 
the Crowa ſhall have the full benefit of it all ; I will defraud 
it of nothing he has ſaid ; notwithſtanding all his bankruptcy 
of fortune and conſcience, and all his fo ly and wickedneſs. 
Let us for the preſent take it as true, and fee what it amounts 
to. What is it he ſtates to have paſſed at Coachmaker's-Hall : 


That Lord George Gordon delired them to behave with u- 


nanimity and firmneſs, as the Scotch had done. Gentlemen, 
there is no manner of doubt that the Scotch behaved with u- 
nanimity and firmneſs, in reſiſting the relaxation of the penal 
laws againſt Papiſts, and that by that unanimity and firmneſs 
they ſucceeded ; but it was by the conſtitutional unanimity 
and firmneſs of the great body of the people of Scotland, 
whoſe example Lord George Gordon recommended, and not 
by the riots and burning, which they attempted to prove had 
been committed in Edinburgh in 1778. 

I can tell you myſelf, Gentlemen, as one of the people of 
Scotland, that there then exiſted, and ftill exiſt, eighty- five 
ſocieties of Proteſtants, who have been, and ſtill are, uni- 
formly firm in oppoſing every change in that ſyſtem of laws 
e{tabliſhed to ſecure the Revolution, and Parliament gave way 
in Scotland to their united voice, not to the hrebrands of the 
rabble. It is the duty of Parliament to liſten to the voice of 
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the people, for they are the ſervants of the people; and when 
the conſtitution of church or ſtate is unanimouſly believed, 
whether truely or falſely, to be in danger, I hope there ne. 
ver will be wanting wen, notwithſtanding the proceedings 
of to-day, to delire the people to perſevere and be firm, 
Gentlemen, has the Crown proved that the Proteſtant bre- 
thren of the London Aſſociation had fired the Maſs- Houſes in 
Scotland, or had ated in rebellious oppoſition to Jaw, fo as 
to entitle it to wreſt the priſoner's expreſſions into an excita- 
tion of. rebellion againſt the ſtate, or of violence againſt the 
properties of papiſts here, by ſetting up their firmneſs as an 
example? Certainly not. They have not even proved the 
naked fact of ſuch violences having been committed, though 
ſach proof would have called for no reſiſtance, ſince to make 
It bear as rebellious advice to the Proteſtant Aſſociation of 
London, it muft have been firit ſhewn that fuch acts had been 
perpetrated or encouraged by the Proteſtant Societies in the 


Who has dared to ſay this? No man. Gentlemen, the rab. 
ble in Scotland certainly did that which has fince been done by 


the rabble in England, to the diſgrace and reproach of both 


countries; but in neither country was there found one man 
of character or condition, of any deſcription, who abetted ſuch 
enormities, nor any man, high, or low, of any of the Aſſo- 
ciated Proteſtants here or there, who were either convicted, 
tried, or taken on ſuſpicion. | 
As to what this man heard, on the 29th of May, it was 


nothing more than the propoſition of going up in a body to St 


George's Fields, to conſider how the petition ſlould be pre- 
ſented, with the ſame exhortations to firmneſs as before. The 
reſolution made on the motion has been read, and when J 
come to ſtate the evidence on the part of my noble friend, I 
will ſhew you the impoſſibility of ſupporting any criminal in- 
ference from what Mr Hay afterwards puts in his mouth in 
the lobby, even taking it to be true. I wiſh here to be accu- 
rate [looks on a piece of paper on which he had taken down 
his werds]. He ſays, © Lord George deſired them to conti- 
«© nue ſtedfaſtly to adhere to fo glorious a cauſe as their's was, 


© promiſed to perſevere in it himſelf, and hoped, though 


cc there was little expectation at preſent from the Houle of 
% Commons, that they would meer with redreſs from their 
& mild and gracious Sovereign, who, no doubt, would re- 
« commend it to his miniſters to repeal it.” This was all he 
heard, and J will ſhew you how this man, wicked as he js, if 
any belief is to be given to him, entirely overturns and brings 


6 


to the ground the evidence of Mr Bowen, on which the 


Crown reſts ſingly for the proof of words, which are more 
difficult to explain, Gentlemen, was this the language of re- 
bellion ? If a multitude was at the gates of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to command and inſiſt on a repeal of this law, why en- 


courage their hopes, by reminding them that they had a mild 


and gracious Sovereign? If war was levying againſt him, there 
was no occaſion for his mildneſs and graciouſneſs. If he had 
ſaid be firm and perſevere, we ſhall meet with redreſs from 
the prudence of the Sovereign, it might have borne a different 
conſtruction, beeauſe, whether he was gracious or ſevere, his 
prudence might lead him to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the 
times. The words ſworn to were, therefore, perfectly clear 


and unambiguous—perſevere in your zeal and ſupplications, 
and you will meet with redreſs from a mild and gracious King, 


who will recommend it to his miniſter to repzal it. Good 


_ God! if they were to wait till the King, whether from be- 


nevolence or fear, ſhould direct his minifter to influence the 
proceedings of parliament; how does it ſquare with the charge 


of inſtant coercion or intimidation of the Houſe of Commons? 


If the multitude was aſſembled with the premeditated deſign 
of producing the immediate .repeal by terror or arms, is it 
poſſible that their leader would deſire them to be quiet, and 
refer them to thoſe qualities of the Prince, which, however 
eminently they belonged to him, never could be exerted on 
ſubjects in rebellion to his authority? Into what a labyrinth 


of nonſenſe and contradiction men involve themſelves, when 


forſaking the rigid rules of evidence, in caſes of blood, they 
would draw concluſions from words in- contradiction to lan- 
guage, and in defiance of common ſenſe. 

Ihe next witneſs that is called to you by the Crown is Mr 
Metcalf ; he was not in the lobby, but ſpeaks only to Coach- 
maker's Hall on the 29th of May, and to St George's Fields. 
He ſays, that at the former, Lord George reminded them, 
that the Scotch had ſucceeded by their unanimity ; hoped that 
no one who had ſigned the petition, would be aſhamed or a- 
fraid to ſhew himſelf in the cauſe. That he was ready to go 
to the gallows for it. That he would not preſent the petition 
of a lukewarm people; deſired them to come to St George's 
Fields, diſtinguiſhed with blue cockades, and that they ſhould 
be marſhalled in four diviſions. J hen he ſpeaks to ſeeing 
them in the fields, in the order that had been preſcribed, that 
he ſaw Lord George Gordon there in a coach, ſurrounded with 
a vaſt concourſe of people, with blue ribbons, torming like 
ſoldiers, but was not near cnongh to hear whether the pri- 
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ſoner ſpoke to them or not. Such is Mr Metcalfꝰs evidence, 
and after the attention you have honoured me with, and 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ak again on the ſame ſubject, I 
ſhall trouble you but with one obſervation, viz. That it can- 
not, without abſurdity, be ſuppoſed, that if the aſſembly at 
Coachmaker? s- Hall, had been ſuch conſpirators as they are 


repreſented, their doors would have been open to ſtrangers, 


like this witneſs, to come to report their proceedings. 

The next witneſs is Mr Anſtruther, who ſpeaks to the lan- 
guage and deportment of the noble priſoner, both at Coach- 
maker's-Hall on the 29th of May, and afterwards on the 2d 
of June, in the lobby of the Houſe of Commons. It will be 
granted to me, I am ſure, even by the advocates of the 
Crown, that this gentleman, not only from the clearneſs and 
conſiſtency of his teſtimony, but from his rank and character 
in the world, is infinitely more worthy of credit than Mr Hay 
who went before him; and if the circumſtances of irritation 


and confuſion under which the Rev. Mr Bowen confeſſed. 


himſelf to have heard and ſeen what he told you he heard and 
law, I may likewiſe aſſert, without any offence to the Reve- 
rend Gentleman, and without drawing any parallel between 
their credits, that where their accounts of this tranſaction dif- 
fer, the preference is due to the former. Mr Anſtruther 
very properly prefaced his evidence with this declaration: 1 
« do not mean to ſpeak accurately to words, it is tmpoſſible to 
c recbllect them at this diſtance of time.” ] believe I have uſed 
his very expreſſion, and ſrch expreſſion it well became him to 
ule in a caſe of blood, But words, even if they could be accyrate- 
ly remembered, are to be admitted with great reſerve and 
caution, when the purpoſe of the ſpeaker. is to be meaſured 
by them. They are tranſient and fleeting ; frequently the 
eilect of a ſudden tranſport, eaſily miſunderſtood, and often 
unconſciouſly miſrepreſented. It may be the fate of the moſt 
innocent language, to appear ambiguous, or een maliguant, 
when related in mutilated detached paſſages, by people to 
whom they were not addreſſed, and who knew nothing of the 
previous deſign, either of the ſpeaker, or of thoſe to whom 
he ſpoke. —Mr Anſtruther ſays, that he heard Lord George 
Gordon deſire the petitioners to meet him on the Friday fol- 
lowing in St George's Fields, and that if there were fewer 
than twenty thouſand nec ole, he would not preſent the pe- 
tition, as it would not be of con!equence enough, and that he 
recommended to them the example of the Scotch, who, by 
their firmneſs had carried their point. 


Gentlemen, I have already admitted that they di n by Age 
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neſs carry it. But has Mr Anſtruther attempted to ſtate any 
one expreſſion that fell from the priſoner, to juſtify the poſt- 
tive unerring concluſion, or even the preſumption, that the 
firmneſs of the Scotch Proteſtants, by which the point was 
carried in Scotland, was the reſiſtance and riots of the rabble : 
No, Gentlemen, he {ingly ſtates the words, as he heard them 
in the hall on the 2gth, and all that he afterwards ſpeaks to 
in the lobby rebutts ſo harſh and dangerous a conſtruction. 
The words {worn to at Coachmakers- Hall are,“ That he re- 
% commended temperance and firmneſs.“ Gentlemen, if his 
motives are to be judged by words, for Heaven's ſake let 
theſe words carry their popular meaning in language. It is 
to be preſumed, without proof, that a man means one thing, 
becauſe he ſays another? Does the exhortation of temperance 
and firmnets apply moſt naturally to the conſtitutional reſiſt- 
ance of the Proteſtants of Scotiand, or to the outrages of 
ruffians, who pulled down the houſes of their neighbours? Is 
it poſſible, with decency, to ſay in a court of juitice, that the 
recommendation ef temperance is the excitation of villainy 
and phrenzy ? But the words it ſeems are to be conſtrued, not 
from their own ſignification, but from that which follows, viz. 


by that the Scotch carried their point. Gentlemen, is it in 


evidence before you, that by rebellion the Scotch carried their 
point; or that the indulgencies to Papiits were not extended 
to Scotland, becauſe the rabble had oppoſed their extenſion 2 
Has the crown authoriſed either the court, or its law ſervants, 
to tell you fo ? Or can it be decently maintained that Parlia- 
ment was fo infamous, or ſo weak, as to yield to a wretched 
mob of vagabonds at Edinburgh, what it has ſince refuſed to 
the earneſt prayers of an hundred thouſand Proteſtants in 
London? No, Gentlemen of the jury, Parliament was not, 
I hope, fo abandoned, But the minitters knew that the Pro- 
teſtauts in Scotland were, to a man, abhorrent of that law, 
and though they never held our reſiſtance, if government 
ſhould be diſpoſed to cram it down their throats by force, yet 
ſuch a violence to the united ſentiments of the people, ap- 
peared to be a meaſure ſo obnoxious, ſo dangerous, and with- 
al fo unreaſonable, that it was wiſely and judiciouſly dropped 
to ſatisfy the general wiltes of the nation, and not to avert 
the vengeance of choſe low incendiaries, whoſe miſdeeds have 
rather been talked of than proved. 

Thus, Gentlemen, the exculpation of Lord George's con- 
duct on the 29th of May, is ſuificlently eſtabliſhed by the 
very evidence on which the crown aſks you to convict him: 
ince in recommending temperance and firmneſs after the ca- 
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ample of Scotland, you cannot be juſtified in pronouncing, 
that he meant more than the firmneſs of the grave and reſpec. 
table people in that country, to whole conſtitutional firmneſs 
the legiſlature had before acceded, inſtead of branding it with 
the title of rebellion ; and who, in my mind, deferve thanks 
from the king, for temperately and firmly reſiſting every in- 
novation which they conceived to be dangerous to national 
religion, independent of which, his majeſty (without a new 
limitation by parliament) has no more title to the crown than 
I have. | 

Such, Gentlemen, is the whole amount of my noble friend's 
previous communication with the petitioners, whom he after- 
wards aſſembled to conſider how their petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented. This is all, not only that men of credit can tell you 
on the part of the proſecution, but all that even the worſt 
vagabond that ever appeared in a court, the very ſcum of the 
earth, thought himſelf fate in ſaying, upon oath, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. Indeed, Gentlemen, when 1 conſider my 
noble friend's ſituation, his open, unreſerved temper, and his 
warm and animated zeal for a cauſe which rendered him ob- 
noxious to ſo many wicked men ; ſpeaking daily and publicly 
to mixed multitudes of friends and foes on a fbject which 
affected his paſſions—1 confeſs, I am aſtoniſhed that no other 
expreſſions, than thole in evidence before you, have found 
their way into this court. That they have not found their 


Way is furely a molt ſatisfactory proof, that there was nothing 


in his heart, which even youthful zeal could magnify inte 
guilt, or want of caution coald betray. 
Gentlemen, Mr Anſtruther's evidence, when he ſpeaks of 


the lobby of the Houſe of Commons, is very much to be at- 


tended to. He fays, © 1 ſaw Lord George leaning over the 
« gallery,” which poſition, joined with what he mentioned 
of his talking with the chaplain, marks the time, and cafts a 
ſtrong doubt on Bowen's teſtimony, which you will find 
ſtands, in this only material part of it, ſingle and unſupport— 
ed. © I then heard him,” continues Mr Anſtruther, “ tell 
« them they had been called a mob, in the Houſe, and that 
c peace officers had been lent to diſperſe them, peaceable pe- 
& titioners: but that by ſteadineſs and firmneſs they might 
ce carry their point; as he had no doubt his Majeſty, who 
& was a gracious prince, would fend to his minitters to re- 
« pea] the act, when he heard his ſubjects were coming up 
« for miles round, and wiſhing its repeal.” How coming 


up? in rebellion and arms to compel it ?—Not—All is {till 


put on the grac#9/nz/7 of the Sovereign, in liſtening to the 
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uranimeus wiſhes of his people. If the multitude then at- 
ſembled had been brought together to intimidate the Houſe, 
by their firmneſs, or to coerce it by their numbers, it was 
ridiculous to look forward to the King's influence over it, when 
the collection of future multitudes ſhould induce him to em- 
ploy it. The expreſhions were therefore quite unambiguous, 
nor could malice itſelf have ſuggeſted another conſtruction of 
them, were it not for the fact, that the Houſe was at that 
time ſurrounded, not by the petitioners, whom the noble 
priſoner had aſſembled, but by a mob who had mixed with 
them, and who therefore, when addreſſed by him, were in- 
ſtantly ſet down as his followers. He thought he was addreſ- 
{ſing the ſober members of the Aſſociation, who by ſteadineſs 
and perſeverance, could underſtand nothing more than perſe- 
verance in that conduct he had antecedently preſcribed. For 
ſteadineſs, ſignifies an uniformity, not a change of conduct, 
and I defy the Crown to find oat a ſingle expreſſion, from the 
day he took the chair of the Aﬀfociation, to the day I am 
ſpeaking of, that juſtifies any other conſtruction of ſteadineſs 
and firmnets, than that which I put upon it before. 

What would be the feelings of our venerable anceſtors, who 
framed the ſtatute of treaſons, to prevent their children be- 
ing drawn into the ſnares of death, unleſs proveably convict- 


ed by overt acts, if they could hear us diſputing whether it 


was treaſon to deſire harmleſs unarmed men to be firm and of 
ood heart, and to truſt to the graciouſneſs of their King. 

Here Mr Anſtruther clotes his evidence, which leads me 
to Mr Bowen, who is the only man I beſeech you, Gent!e- 
men of the Fury, to attend to this circumſtance-—Mr Bowen 
is the only man who has attempted, directly or indirectly, to 
ſay that Lord George Gordon uttered a ſyllable to the multi- 
tude in the lobby, concerning the deſtruction of the maſs-hou- 
ſes in Scotland: not one of the crown witneſſes, nor even the 
wretched abandoned Hay, who was kept, as he faid, in the 
lobby, the whole afternoon, from anxiety for his. pretended 
friend, has ever glanced at any expreſſion reſembling it. 
They all finiſh with the expectation which he held our, from 
a mild and gracicus ſovereign. Rlr Bowen alone goes on fur- 


ther, and {peaks of the ſucceſsful riots of the Scotch, bur 


ſpeaks of them in ſuch a manner, as fo far from conveying 


the hoſtile idea which he ſeemed ſufficiently deſirous to convey, 
tends directly to wipe off rhe dark nts aid inſinuations which 


have been made to ſupply the place of proof upon that ſub. 


ject—a ſubject which {ould not have been touched on with- 
out che fulleſt ſupport of evidence, and where nothing but 
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the moit unequivocal evidence ought to have been received. 
He ſays his Lordſhip began by bidding them be quiet, PEACK- 
ABLE, and ffeady —not ſteady alone ;—though if that had 
been the expreſſion, fingly by ittelf, I ſhould not be afraid to 
meet it ; bat be quiet, PEACEABLE, and ſteady. Gentle- 
men, I am indifferent what other expreſſions of dubious in- 
terpretation are mixed with theſe, for you are trying whether 
my noble friend came to the Houſe of Commons with a de- 
cidedly hoſtile mind; and as I ſhall, on the recapitulation of 
our own evidence, trace him in your recollection without ſpot 
or ſtain, down to the very moment when the imputed words 
were ſpoken, you will hardly forſake the whole innocent con- 
text of his behaviour, and torture your inventions to collect 
the blackeſt ſyſtem of guilt, ſtarting up in a moment, with» 
out being previouily concerted, or being afterwards carricd 
into execution. 

Firſt, what are the words by which you are to be convin— 
ced that the legiſlature was to be frightened into compliance, 
and to be coerced if terror ſhould fail? “ Be quiet, PEACE. 
« ABLE, and ſteady ; you are a good people; your's is a good 
& cauſe. His Majeſty is a GRACIQUS monarch, and when 
ce he hears that all his people, ten miles round, are collecting, 
« he will ſend to his Miniſters to repeal the act.“ God of 
Heaven, Gentlemen, by what rules of conitruction can ſuch 
an addreſs to unarmed, defenceleſs men, be tortured into 
trealonable guilt ? It is impoſſible to do it without pronoun- 
cing, even in the total abſence of all proof of fraud or deceit 
in the ſpeaker, that quiet iignifies tumult and uproar, and 
that peace ſignifies war and rebellion. 

Gentlemen, I before obſerved, that it was moſt important 
for you to remember, that with this exhortation tc quiet and 
confidence in the King, the evidence of the other witneſſes 
cloſed ; even Mr Anttrather, who was a long time afterwards 
in the lobby, heard nothing further ; {o that if Mr Bowen had 
been out of the cate a:together, what would the amount have 
been? Why ſimply, that Lord George Gordon having af- 
ſembled an unarmed, inoffenſive multitude in St George's 
Fields, to prelent a petition to Parliament, and finding them 
becoming tumultuous to the diſcontent of the members, and 


the diſcredit of the cauſe, deſired thei not to give it up, but 


to continue to thew their zeal for the legal object in which 
they were engaged, and to manifelt that zeal quietly and 


.peaceably, and not to deſpair of tacceſs; ince, thoug the 


jionte was not diſpoſed to liſten to it, they had a gracious So- 
vereigu, who would; This is the ſum aud ſubitauce of the 
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whole. They were not even by any one ambiguous expreſ- 
ſion encouraged to truſt to their numbers as ſufficient to over- 
awe the Houſe, or to their ſtrength to compel it, nor to the 
prudence of the ſtate in yielding to neceſſity, but to the in- 
dulgence of the King, in compliance with the wiſhes of his 
people. Mr Bowen, however, thinks proper to proceed ; 
and I beg that you will particularly attend to the ſequel of his 
evidence. He ſtands ſingle in all the reſt that he ſays, which 
might entitle me to alk you abſolutely to reject it; but J have 
no objection to your believing it every word if you can, be- 
cauſe, if inconſiſtencies prove any thing, they prove, that there 
is nothing of that deliberation which conſtitutes guilt. I mean 
to be correct as to his words {looks at his words which he had 
taken down.] He ſays, © that Lord George Gordon told the 
people, that an attempt had been made to introduce the 
&« bill into Scotland, and that they had no redreſs till the 
« maſs-houſes were pulled down. That Lord Weymouth 
ce then ſent official aſſurances that it ſhould not be extended 
« to them.” Gentlemen, why is Mr Bowen called by the 
Crown to tell you this? The reaſon is plain—becaule the 
Crown, conſcious that it could make no caſe of treaſon from 
the relt of the evidence in the ſober judgment of law, aware 
that it had proved no purpoſe or a& of force againſt the Houſe 
of Commons, to give countenance to the accuſ. tion, much 
leſs to warrant a conviction, found it neceſſary to hold up the 
noble priſoner, as the wicked and cruel author of all thoſe ca- 
lamities, in which every man's paſſions might be ſuppoled to 
come in to aſſiſt his judgment to decide. They ther=tore made 
him ſpeak in ænigmas to the multitude; not telling them to 
do miſchief in order to ſucceed, but that by miſchief i in Scot- 
land ſucceſs had been obtained. 

But were the miſchiefs themſelves that did happen here of 


a fort that warranted ſuch concluſion. Can any man living, 


for inſcance, believe that Lord George Gordon could poſlibly 
have excited the mob to deſtroy the honſe of that great and 
venerable magiſtrate, who has preſiled ſo long in this high 
tribunal, that the oldeſt of us do not remember him in any 
other form than the awefu] form and figure of juſtice : A ma- 
giſtrate, who had always been the friend of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, againſt the ill- timed jealouſies of eſtabliſnment 
His countryman too—and, without adverting to the partiality 


not unjuſtly imputed to men of that country, a man of whom 


any country might be Pr oud. No, gentlemen, it is not cre- 
dible, that any man of noble birth, and liberal education (un- 


Feis agitated by the moſt implacal ble perſonal reſentment) 
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could poſſibly conſent to the burning the houſe of Lord Mans- 
field, If Mr Bowen therefore had ended here, I can hard- 
ly conceive ſuch a conſtruction could be decently hazarded af- 
ter all the witneſſes we have called; how much leſs, when 
after the dark inſinuations which ſuch expreſſions might o- 
therwiſe have been argued to convey, the very ſame witneſs, 


on whoſe teſtimony alone they are to be believed, and who 


muſt be credited or diſcredited in toto, takes out the ſting 
himſelf, by giving them ſuch an immediate context and con- 
cluſion as renders the propoſition ridiculons, which his evi. 
dence is brought forward to eſtabliſh ; for he ſays, that Lord 
George Gordon, inſtantly after wards addreſſed himſelf thus: 

Beware of evil minded p erſons who may mix among you and dz 
miſchief, the blame of which will be imputed to you. Gentle- 
men, if you reflect on the ſlander which I told you fell upon 
the Proteſtants in Scotland, by the acts of the rabble there, 
I am ſure you will ſee the words are capable of an eafy ex- 
Planation. But as Mr Bowen concluded with telling you, 


that he heard them in the midſt of noiſe and contuſion, and as 


I can only take them from him, I ſhall not make an attempt 
to collect them into one conſiſtent diſcourſe, fo as to give them 


a decided meaning in favour of my client, becauſe I have re. 
peatedly told you, that words imperfectly heard, and parti- 


ally related, cannot be fo reconciled. But this I will fay, that 
he muſt be a ruffian, and not a lawyer, who would dare to 
tell an Engliſh jury that ſuch ambiguous words, hemmed cloſe. 


ly in between others not only innocent, but meritorious, are 


to be adopted to conſtitute guilt, by rejecting both introduc- 
tion and ſequel, with which they are both abſolutely irrecon- 
cileable and inconſiſtent. For if ambiguous words, when cou- 

led with actions, decypher the mind of the ator, ſo as to 
eſtabliſh the preſumption of guilt, will not ſuch as are plainly 
innocent and unambiguous, go as far to repel ſuch preſump— 
tion ? Is innocence more difficult of proof than the moſt ma- 
lignant wickedneſs? Gentlemen, I ſee your minds revolt at 


ſuch ſhocking propoſitions. I beſeech you to forgive me; 1 


am afraid that my zeal for my client has led me to offer © b- 
ſervations which I ought in juſtice to have believed that eve- 
ry honeſt mind would feel the truth of with pain and abhor- 
rence, without being pointed out. 

Gentlemen, I now come more minutely to the evidence on 
the part of the priſoner. 

before told you, that it was not till November, 1779, 
when the Proteſtant Aſſociation was already fully eſtabliſhed, 
that Lord George Gordon was elected preſident by the una- 
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nimous voice of the whole body, unlooked for aud unſollicit- 
ed; andit is ſarely not an immaterial circu:n{tance, that at 
the very firſt meeting where his Lordſhip preſided, a dutiful 
and reſpectful petition, the ſame which was afterwards pre- 
ſented to Parliament, was read and approved of—a petition, 
which ſo far from containing any thing threatening or offen- 
five, conveys wt a very 91igu” reflection upon the behaviour 
of the people in Scotland, taking notice that as Hngland and 
that country were nov one, and as official aſſurances had been 
given that the law ſhould not pals there, they hoped the 
peaceable and conſtitutional depiritment of the Engliſh Prote- 
ſtants would entitle them to the approbation of Varhament. 

It appears by the evidence of Mr Eraſmus Middleton, a 
very reſpectahie clergyman, aud one of the Committee of the 
Aſſociation, tha a meeting had been held on the 4th of May, 
at which Lord George was not preſent. That at that meet 
ing a motion hail been made for going up with the petition in 
a body, but which not being regularly put from the chair, 
no re{olu:ton was come to upon it, and that it was likewiſe a. 
greed on, but in the ſame irrægular manner, that there ſhould 


be no other public meeting, previous to the preſenting the 


petition : bat this laſt reiolurion gave great diſcontent, and 
that Lord George was applied to by a large and reſpectable 


number of the Aﬀociation to call another, to confider of the 


molt prudent and reſpectſul method of preſenting their peti- 
tion; but that before he complied with their requeſt, he con- 
ſulted with the committce on the propriety of complying, who 
all agreeing to it, except the ſecretary, lus Lordſhip adverti- 
fed the meeting, which was afterwards held on the 29th of 
May. The meeting was therefore the act of the whole aſſo- 
ciation 3 and as to the original difference, between my noble 
friend and the committee, on the expediency of the meaſure, 
it is totally immaterial ; ſince Mr Middleton, who was one 
of the number who differed with him on that ſubject, and 
whole evidence is therefore infinitely more to be relied on, 
told you, that his whole deportment was ſo clear and une- 


quivocal, as entitled him to aſiure you, on his moſt ſolemn 
oath, that he in his conſcience bejreved that his views were 


perfectly conſtitutional and pure; that he attended all the 


previous meetings of the ſociety, from the day he became pre- 


fident, to the day in queſtion. and that knowing they were 
objects of much jealouſy and malice, he watched his behaviour 
with anxiety, leſt his zeal ſhould furniſh matter for miſrepre- 
ſentation, but that he never heard an expreſſion eſcape him, 


which marked a diſpoſition to violate the duty and ſubordi- 
by 
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nation of a ſubject, or which could lead any man to believe 


that his objects were different from the avowed and legal ob- 


jects of the aſſociation. 
Gentlemen, we could have examined thouſands to the ſame 


fact, for as I told you when I began to ſpeak, I was obliged 


to leave my place to diſencumber myſelf from their names. 
And now, gentlemen, that I come to remind you of Mr 
Middleton's evidence, as to the 2gth of May, you will ſee 
how dangerous and unjuſt it is, for men, however perfect 
their memories, or however great their veracity, to come in- 
to a criminal court retailing {craps of ſentences which they 
had heard by thruſting themſelves, from curioſity, into places 
where their buſineſs did not lead them; ignogant of the 
views and tempers of both ſpeakers and hearers, hearing on- 
ly a part, and perhaps innocently milrepreſenting that part, 
from not having heard the whole. 

The witneſſes for the Crown all tell yon, that Lord George 
ſaid he would not go up with the petition, unleſs he was at— 
tended by 20,000 people who had ſigned it, and here they 
think proper to ſtop as if he had faid nothing furtber. Lea- 
ving you to ſay to yourſelves—what poſſible purpoſe could 
he have in aſſembling ſuch a multitude on the very day the 
Houſe was to receive the petition ? Why ſhauld he urge it 
when the Committee had before thought it mex pedient ? And 
why ſhould he refuſe to preſent it unleſs he was ſo artend- 
el? Hear what Mr Middleton ſays ——Re tells you that my 
30ble friend informed the petitioners, that if it was decided 
they were not to attend to conſider how the petition ſhould 


be preſented, he would with the greateſt pleaſure go up with 


it alone, but that if it was reſolved that they ſhould attend it in 
perfon, he expected 20,000 at the leaſt would meet him in 


St George's-fieids, for that otherwiſe the petition would be 


conſidered as a forgery. 

That it had been often thrown out in the Honſe and elſe- 
where, that the repeal of the bill was not the ſerious with of 
the people at large; that the peticion was a liſt of names in 

archment, and not of men in ſentiment; that the ſame ob— 
jections had been made to many other petitions, and aſſigned 
as the cauſe of their rejection; and that he was therefore an- 
xious to ſhew Parliament what, and how many were actually 
intereſted in its ſucceſs, which he thought, and reaſonably 
thought, would be a ſtrong inducement to the Houle to liſten 
to it. Therefore, fays he, I with them to fee who and what 
von are; Cdrets yourſelves in your belt cloaths, which Mr 
Hay, who I ſuppoſe, had becu reading the indictment, 
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thought it would be better to ſay array yourſelves. He de- 
fired that not a ftick ſhould be ſeen among them; that if any 


man inſulted another, or was guilty of any breach of the 


peace, he was to be given up to the magiſtrates. Mr At- 
torney General, to perſuade you that this was all colour and 
deceit, ſays, How was a magiſtrate to face forty thouſand 
men? How were offenders in ſuch a multitude to be amenable 
to the civil power ? Why what a ſhameful perverſion of a 
plain peaceable purpoſe! To be ſure if the multitude had 
been aſſembled to reſiſt the magiſtrate, offenders could not 
be ſecured, But they themſelves were ordered to apprehend 
all offenders amongſt them, and to deliver them up to juſtice. 
They themſelves were to ſurrender their fellows to civil au- 
thority if they offended. But it ſeems that Lord George ought 
to have foreſeen that ſo great a multitude could not be col- 
lected without miſchief, Gentlemen, we are not trying whe- 
ther he might or ought to have foreſeen miſchief, but whe- 
ther he wickedly and traiterouſly preconcerted and deſigned 
it. But if he be an object of cenſure for not foreſeeing it, 
what ſhall we ſay to Government that took no ſtep to prevent 
it, that iſſued no proclamation warning the people of the dan- 
ger and illegality of ſuch an aſſembly. If a peaceable multi- 
tude, with a petition in their hands, be an army, and if the 
noiſe and confuſion, inſeparable from numbers, though with- 
out violence, or the purpoſe of violence, conſtitute war, what 
ſhall be faid of that goverument, which remained from Tueſ— 
day to Friday, knowing that an army was collecting to levy 
war by public advertiſement, yet had not a ſingle ſoldier, ne, 
not even a conſtable to protect the ſtate. 

Gentlemen, I come forth to do that for Government, 
which its own ſervant, the Attorney General, has not done. 
I come forth to reſcue it from the infamy with which ſuch a 
conduct would juſtly load it, if the language its advocate has 
held this day was to be believed. But Government has an 
unanſwerable defence. It neither did nor could pollibly enter 
into the head of any man in auti;ority to prophecy, human 
wiſdom could not divine, that wicked and deſperate men, ta- 
king advantage of the occaſion, which perhaps an imprudent 
zeal for religion had produced, would diſhonour the cauſe of 
all religions by the diſgraceful acts that followed, 

Why then is it to be ſaid, that Lord George Gordon is a 
traitor, who without proof of any hoſtile purpoſe to the Go- 
vernment of his country, only did not foreſee that which no- 
body elſe foreſaw, which thoſe people whote bulinets it is to 
foreſes every danger that chreateus the tate, and to avert ic 


„ 
by the interference of magiſtracy, though they could no: 
but rea! the advertiſement, neither did, nor could poſſibly 
apprehend. 

How are theſe obſervations attempted to be anſwered ? 
only by aſſerting without evidence, or even reatonable argu- 
ment, that all this was colour and deceit. Gentlemen, 1 a- 

ain ſay, that it is ſcandalous an- reproachful, and not to be 
juſtified by any one duty that can poflibly belong to an advo- 
cate at the har, in an Erplith court of juſtice, in a caſe of 
blood, to decloim without any proof or attempt of proof, 
that ail a man's expreſſions, however pcaceable, however 
quiet, however conſtitutional, however loyal, are all fraud 
and villainy. Took, gentlemen, to the iſſues of life, which 
J before called the evidence of Heaven! call them ſo ſtill, 
and ] may truely cal! them fo, when out of a book compiled 
by the Crown. trom the petition in the fiouſe of Commons, 
and containing the nain.es of all who ſigned it, and which they 
printed in order to prevent any of that number from being 
ſummoned upon the jury to try this indictment, not one cri- 

minal, or even 1uſiected, name is to be found, 

After this, Gentlemen, I rhink they ought in decency to 
have been lilent. I ſee the effect it has upon you, and I know 
Jam warranted in my affertion of the fact; if 1 am not, why 
did not they produce the record of ſome convictions, and 
compare it with the lift. [thank them for the precious pre- 
ſent, which, though they did not produce, they cannot ſtand 
up and deny. | 

Solomon ſays, O that mine adverſary would write a book 
—ſo lay I. My advertary has written a book, and out of it 
I am entitled to ſay that 1 caundt hear it again decently aſſer- 
ted, that Lord. George Gordon, in exhorting that innocent and 
unimpeached multitude, ro be peiceable and quiet, was prac- 
tiſing deceit. 

Wat is the evidence then on which this connection with 
the M ob is to be proved ?—Only that they had blue cockades. 
Am i an{werable for every man that wears a blue ceckade. 
If a man commits murder in my livery, without my com- 
mand, counte!, or conlent, is the murder mine —lIn all cu- 
mulative com ſtructive trealons you are to judge from the tenor 
of a man's behaviour, not from crooked and disjointed parts 
of it. Nemo reponte eff tur - No man can pollibly be 
guiliy of this crane by a ludden unpulle of the mind; and 
certainly Lord George Cordon ſtands upon the evidence at 
Coachmakers-Fall as pure ard white as frow, He ſtands ſe 
upon the evidence of a man wlio had diered with ham as te 
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the expediency of his conduct, yet who ſwears that from the 
time he took the chair till the time which is the ſubject of en- 
quiry, there was no blame in him. 

Yon therefore arc bound, as Chriſtian men, to believe that 
when he came to St G-orye's-fields that morning he did not 
come there with the hoſtile purpoſe ot repealing a law by re- 
bellion. 

But it ſeems all his behaviour at Coachmakers-Hall was 
colour and deceit. Let us fee theretore whether this body of 
men when aſſembled anſwered the deſcription of that which 
I have ſtated to be the purpoſe of him who aſſembled them. 
Were they a multitude arrayed for terror or force? On the 
contrary, you have heard, upon the evidence of men whoſe 
veracity is not to be impeached. that they were ſober, decent, 
quiet, peaceable tradeſmen; that they were all of the better 
fort ; all well drefſed, and well bchaved ; and that there was 
not a man among them who had any one weapon offenſive or 
defenſive. Sir Philip Jermings Clerke tells you, he went in- 
to the fields ; that he drove through them, talked to many 
individuals amongſt them, who all told him that it was not 
their with to perſecute the Papiſts, but that they were alarm- 
ed at the progreſs of their religion from their ſchools. dir 


Philip further told you, he never ſaw a more peaceable mul- 


titude in his life, and it appears upon the oaths of all who 
were preſent, that Lord George Gordon ent round amongſt 


them deſiring peace and quiet. 


Mat k his conduct when he heard from Mr Evans that there 
was a low riotous ſet of people aſſembled in Palace-Yard. 
Mr Evans, being a member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, 
and being detirous that nothing bad might happen from the 
aſleinbly, went in his carriage with Mr Sp:nage to St George's. 
Fields, ro inform Lord George that there were fach people 
aſſembled (probably Papiſts) who were determined to do miſ- 
chief. The moment he toid lum of what he heard, whatever 
his original plan might have been, he inſtantly changed it on 
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ſecing the impropriety of it. Do you intend, ſaid Mr Evans, 


to carry up all thefe men with the petition to the Houſe of 


Commons? O no! no! not by any means, I do not mean to 
carry them all up. Will you give me leave, ſays Mr Evans, 
to go round to the different divitions, and tell the people that 
it is not your Lordihip's purpoſe ? He antwered by ail means; 
and Mr Evans accordingly went, buc it was impothble to 
guide ſuch a number of people, pea.cable as they were. 


They were all defirous to go, and he was at Jaſt obliged to 


leave the ficlds exhautted with heat and fatigne, beleeching 
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them to be peaceable and quiet. Mrs Whitingham ſet him 
cown at the Houle of Commons; and at the very time that 
he left them in perfect harmony and good order, it appears 
by the evidence of Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, that Palace- 
Yard was in an uproar, filled with miſchievous boys and the 

loweſt dregs of the people. 
Gentlemen, I have all along told you that the crown was 
aware that it had no caſe of treaſon without connecting the 
noble priſoner with conſequences which it was in ſome luck 
to find advocates to ſtate without proof to ſupport it. I can 
only ſpeak for mylelf ; that ſmall as my chance is {as times 
£9) of ever arriving at that high office, I would not accept of 
it on the terms of being obliged to produce (as evidence of 
guilt) aganiſt a fellow- citizen, that which J have been witneſs 
to this day. For Mr Attorney General perfectly well knew 
the innocent and laudable motive with which the protection 
was given. Yet is was produced to inſinuate that Lord George 
Gordon, knowing himſelf to be the ruler of thoſe villains, 
ſet himlelf up as a ſaviour from their fury, We called Lord 
Stermont to explain this matter to you, who told you that 
Lord George Gordon came to Buckingham houte and begged 
to ſee the King; ſay ing he might be of great uſe in quelling 
the riots; and can there be on earth a greater proof of con- 
ſcious innocence ; for if he had been the wicked mover of 
them would he have gone to the King to have confeſſed it by 
offering to recall his tollowers from the miſchiefs he had pro- 
voked ? No! but ſince, notwithſtanding a public proteſt iſſued 
by himſelf and the Aſſociation, reviling the authors of theſe 
miſchiefs, the Proteſtant cauſe was itill made the pretext, 
he thought his public exertions might be uſeful, as it might 
tend to remove the prejudices which wicked men had dit- 
fuled. The King thought ſo likewiſe, and therefore, as ap- 
pears by Lord Stormont, refuſed to ſee Lord George till he 
had given the teſt of his loyalty by ſuch exertions. But ſure 
1am our precious Sovereigu meant no trap for innocence, nor 

ever recommended it as Juch to his ſervants. | 

Lord George's language was ſimply this: “ The multi- 
tude pretend to be perpetrating thele acts under the autho- 
rity of the Proteſtant petition ; I aſſure your Majeſty they 
ar: not the Proteſtant Aſſociation, and I ſhall be glad to be 
of any ſer vice in lupprefling them.” 7 ſay, by God, that man 
7s a ruffian who ſhall, after this, preſume to build upon ſuch 
honeſt, artleſs conduct, as an evidence of guilt, But, Cen- 
tl-men, if Lord George Gordon had been guilty of High 
Treaſon (as 1s aſſumed to-day) in the face of the whole Par- 


WM 
liament, how are all its members to defend themſelves from 
the miſpriſion of ſuffering ſuch a man to go at large and to ap- 
proach his Sovereign. he man that conceals the perpetra- 
tion of treaſon is himſelf a traitor ; but they are all perfectly 
ſafe. For nobody thought of treaſon till fears ariſing from 
another quarter bewildered their ſenſes. 

The King, therefore, and his ſervants, very wiſely accept- 
ed his promiſe of aſſiſtance, and he flew with honeſt zeal 
to fall it. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke tells you, that he 
made uſe of every expreſſion that it was poſſible for a man in 
ſuch circumſtances to do. He begged them, for God's fake, 
to diſperſe and go home; hoped the petition would be grant- 
ed, but that rioting was not the w ay to effect it. Sir Philip 
ſaid he felt himſelf bound without being particularly aſked, to 
ſry every thing he could in protection of an injared and inno- 
cent man, and repeated again, that there was not an art 
he could poſſibly make uſe ot that he did not zealoufly employ z 
but it was all in vain. I began, ſays he, to tremble for my- 
ſelf, for Lord George read the reſolution of the Honſe, which 

was holtile to them, and laid their petition would not be ta- 
ken into conlideration till they were quiet» Bur «did he ſay, 
therefore go on to burn and deltroy ? On the contrary, ne 
helped to pen that motion, and read it to the mnititivie, as 
one which he himſelf had approved. After this he went into 
the coach with Sheriff Pugh, in the city, and there it was 


that he publicly ſigned that protection when has been read in 


evidence againſt him, although Mr Fither, „ho now ſtands in 
my preſence, and who has repeatedly told me, that he thought 
Lord George Gordon to be as innocent as the child unborn, 
confeſſed in the Privy Council, that he himſelf had granted li. 
milar protections to various people, yet was diſmiſled, as na- 
ving done nothing but his duty. 

Gentlemen, this is the plain and {imple truth ; and for this 


juft obedience to his Majeſty's requeſt, do the King's ſervauts 


come to-day into this court, where the King is {uppoled in 
perſon to fit, to turn that obedience into the crime of High 


1 reaſon,and toalk you to put him to death for it. They mult 


be deſtitute of candour—thev muſt be loſt to humanity—rhey 
muſt be fond of human blood indeed, who can thus turn this 
protection, granted trom the molt generous principles, againſt 
my noble client. 

Gentlemen, you have now heard, upon the ſolemn oaths 
of honelt diſintereſted men, a faithful hiſtory of the conduct 
of Lord George Gordon, from the day that he became a 
member of the Proteitant Aſſociation, to the day that he was 
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committed to the Tower. And I have ne doubt, from the 


attention with which. have been honoured from the begin- 
ning, and that you have ſtil] kept in your minds the principles 
to which I entreated you would apply it, and that you have 
meafured it all by that ſtandard. 

You have now therefore only to look back to the whole of 
it together ; to reflect on all you have heard concerning him ; 
to trace him in your recollection through every part of the 
tranſaction ; and conſidering it with one manly, liberal view, 
to alk your own honeſt hearts, whether you can ſay that this 
noble and unfortunate youth, is a wicked and deliberate trai- 
tor, who deſerves by your verdict to ſuffer a ſhameful and ig- 
nominious death, and to ſtein the ancient honour of his nouie 
for ever. | 

The crime that the Crown world have fixed upon him is, 
that he aſſembled the Proteſtant Aſſociation round the Houſe 
of Commons, not mercly to infiuence-and perſuade Parliament 
by the earneſIne[s of their ſupplications, but actually to coerce 
it by hoſtile rebellious force That finding himſelf difappoint- 
ted in the ſucceſs of that coercion, he afterwards incited 
his follov-/ers to aboliſh the legal indulgences to Papiſts, which 
the object of the petition was to repeal, by the burning of 
their houſes of worſhip, and the deſtruction of their property, 
which ended at laſt in a general attack on the property of all 
orders of men, religious and civil, on the public treaſures 
of the — and on the very being of the govern- 
ments, 

To ſupport a hk of H attrocious and unnatural a com- 
plexion, the laws of the molt arbitrary nations would require 
the molt incontrovertible proof; either the villain mult have 
been taken in the overt act of wickednels, or if he worked in 
ſecret upon others, his guilt muſt have been brought out by 
the conſiſtent tenor of his conduct, or by the diſcovery of 
ſome plot or conſpiracy the very worſt inquiſitor that ever 
dealt in blood would vindicate the torture at leaſt by plaulidi- 
lity and the ſenublance of truth. 

W hat evidence then will a jury of Engliſhmen expect from 
the ſervants of the Crown of t.ngland, before they deliver up 
a brother accuſed before them to ignominy and death? What 
proof will their conſciences require? What will their plain and 
manly underſtandings accept of? What does the immemorial. 

cuſtom of their fathers, and the written law of this land, war- 
rant them in demanding Nothing lets, in any caſe Of blood, 
than the cleareſt and moſt unequivocal proof—But in this caſe 
the act has not even truſted to the humanity and juſtice of 
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our general law, but has ſaid in plain rough expreſſive terms 
proveably, that is, ſays Lord Coke, not upin conjecturul pre- | 
ſumptions or inferences, or ſtrains of wit, but upon direct and 
plain proof—PFor the King, Lords, and Commons, continues 
that great lawyer, did not uſe the word probably, for then a 


common argument might have ſerved ; but proveably, which 


ſignifies the higheſt force of demonſtration. —And hat evi- 
dence, Gentlemen of the Jury, does the Crown offer to you, 
in compliance with theſe found and ſacred doctrines of juitice 
—a few broken, interrupted, disjointed words, without con- 
text or connexion, uttered by the {peaker in agitation and 
heat, and heard by thoſe who relate them to you in the midft 
of tumult and confuſion ; and even thoſe words, mutilated as 
they are, in direct oppoſition to, and inconſiſtent with, re- 
peated and earneft declarations delivered at the very ſame time, 
and on the very fame occaiton, related to you by a much 
oreater number of perſons, and abſolutely incompatible with 
the whole tenor of his conduct, proved to you by reſpectable 
witneſſes, whom we only ceaſed calling becauſe human life 
would have been too ſhort to hear the remainder. 

What can be added to ſuch obſervations—which even if 
they were leſs clear, carry their own explanation in every one 
of your minds. Which of us all, Gentlemen, would be ſafe, 
ſtanding at the bar of God, or man, if we were to be judged 
not by the regular current of our lives, and converſations, 
but by detached and unguarded expreſſions, picked out by 
malice, and recorded without context or circumitance apainſt 
us, though directly inconſiſtent with other expreſſions delive- 
red at the ſame time on the {ame ſubject, and though repug- 


' nant to the whole tenor of our deportment and behaviour. 


Yet ſuch is the only evidence on which the Crown aſks you 
to dip your hands, and to ſtain your conſciences, in the inno- 
cent blood of the noble and unfortunare youth who now ſtands 
before you: on the ſingle evidence of the words you have 
heard from their witneſſes {for what but words have you heard) 
which even if they had ſtood uncontroverted by the proofs 
with which we have ſwallowed them up, or unexplained by 
circumſtances which deſtroy their malignity, could not at the 
very worſt amount in law to more than a breach of the act of 
tumultuous petitioning, if ſuch an act ſtill exiſts. Since the 
worſt malice of his enemies have not been able to bring out 
one ſingle witneſs to ſay that he has ever directed, countenan- 
ced, or approved rebellious force againſt the legiſlature of his 
country: yet without which evidence it is impoſſible to make 
a caſe of treaſon by the moſt ſtrained and romantic conſtruc- 
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tion lt is indeed aſtoniſhing to me, that men can keep the 
natural colour in their cheeks, when they alk for blood on 
ſuch a caſe, even if the priſoner had made no defence—Bur 
will they ſtill continue to aſk for it after what they have heard? 
I will juſt remind the Solicitor General, before he hegins his 
reply, what matter he has to encounter with. 

That the going up in a body was not even originated by 
Lord George, but by others in his abſence ; that when pro- 
poſed by him it was unanimouſly adopted by the whole Aſſo— 
_ ciation, and conſequently their act as much as his: adopted 
not in a conclave, but with open doors, and the reſolution 
publiſued to all the world; known to the miniſters and magi- 
ſtrates of the country, who did net even ſignify to him, or to 
any body elle, that it was dangerous or illegal ; that decency 
and peace were enjoined and commanded ; and that very re- 
gularity, and thoſe badges of diſtinction, which are now cruel- 


ly turned into the charge of an hoſtile array againſt him, ex- 


preſsly and publickly directed for the preſervation of peace, 
and the prevention of tumnlt ; to ſecure which there was not 
even a walking ſtick to be ſeen amongſt them. and their de- 
meanor perfectly peaceable, till it was apparently diſgraced 
by the acts of a villainous banditti, which have been ſeparated 
trom the Proteſtant Aſſociation by the moſt incontrovertible 
proofs ; and which, even if not ſeparated, could not have af- 
fected Lord George but by bringing home their conduct to 
him. N 2 bs s 
While the Houſe was deliberating, he repeatedly intreated 
em to behave with decency and peace, and to retire to their 
houſes ; but he knew not that he was ſpeaking to the enemies 
of his cauſe, When they at laſt diſperſed, no man thought 
or imagined that treaſon had been committed; and his Lord- 
Dip was carried home by Sir James Lowther, a gentleman 
of rhe firſt fortune and character, who tells ycu, that on the 
coach being ſurrounded by the mob, Lord George beſeeched 
them to be quiet and to diſperſe, or Parliament. would never 
liſten to their petition. He then returned to bed, where he 
jay unconſcious that rufſians were ruining him by their di{or- 
ders in the night. On Monday he publithed an advertiſe- 
ment, reviling the authors of thete riots ; and, as the Prote— 
{tant cauſe had heen wickedly made the pretext for them, en- 
joining all who withed well to it, to behave like good citizens. 
Nor has the Crown even attempted to prove that he had ei- 


ther given, or that he atterwards gave, ſecret inſtructions in 


oppolition to that pnblic admonition. He afterwards begged 
an audience to receive the King's commands; he waited on 
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the miniſters; he attended his duty in Parliament; and when 


the multitude, amungſt whom there was not a man of the aſſo- 


ciated Proteſtants, again aſſembled on the Tueſday, under 
pretence of the Proteltant. cauſe, he offered his ſervices, and 
read the refolution of the Houſe to them, accompanied with 
every expoſtulation which a zeal for peace could poſſibly in- 
ſpire ; and becauſe he was ſpeaking to ruſſians and papiſts, and 
not to the authors of the petition, and who therefore would 
not obey, how is that to be imputed to him. 

He afterwards, agreeable to the King's direction, attended 
the magiſtrates in their duty, honeſtly and honourably exert- 
ing all his powers to quell the fury of the multitude : a con- 


duct, which, to the diſhonour of the Crown, has been ſcan— 


daluvſly turned againſt him, and protections which he grant- 
ed publicly in the coach of the Sheriff of London, whom he 
was affiſting in his office of magiſtracy, are produced in evi- 
dence againſt him. Although protections of a ſimilar nature 
were, to the knowledge of the whole Privy Council, granted 
by Mr Fiſher himſelf, who now ſtands in my preſence unre— 
proved, and who, if the Crown that ſummoned lim durft 
have called him, would have explained them ſo as to remove 
every imputation of guilt. | | 

What then has produced this trial fur High Treaſon ? or gi- 
ven it when produced the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity it wears! 
What! but the inverſion of all juſtice by judging from con- 
ſequences, inſtead of from cauſes and deſigns! what but the 
artful manner in which the Crown has endeavoured to blend 
the petitioning in a body, and the zeal with which an anima- 
ted diſpoſition conducted it, with the melancholy crimes that 
followed ; crimes, which the ſhameful indolence of our magi- 
ſtrates, which the total extinction of all police and govern- 
ment, ſuffered to be committed in broad day, in the delirium 
of drunkenneſs, by an unarmed banditti, without a head, 
without plan or object, and without a refuge from the inſtant 
gripe of juſtice : a banditti, with whom the Aſſociated Prote- 
ſtants and their preſident had no manner of connection, and 
whole cauſe they overturned, diſhonoured, and ruined, 

How unchriſtian then 1s it to attempt, without evidence, to 
infect your imaginations, who are upon your oaths, diſpaſſion- 
ately and dilintereſtedly to try the offence of atlembling a 
multitude with a petition to repeal a law, which has happen- 
ed ſo often in all our memories before, by blending it with all 
the future cataſtrophe on which every man's mind may be ſup- 
poled to retain ſoine degree of irritation? 9 fie! fe! It is 
taking the advantage of all the iufirmities of nature, Dy they 
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wiſh you, while yon are liſtening to the evidence, to connect 
it with contequences in ſpite of reaſon and truth, in order to 
hang the willitone of prejudice round his innocent neck to ſink 
hin.. If there be ſuch men may God forgive them for the at- 
ten:pt. and mipire you with fortitude and wiſdom, to do 
your guy to your fellow citizen, with calm, ſteady, reflect- 
ing minds. 

Gendemen, I have no manner of doubt that you will, I am 
ſure ycu cannot but fee (notwithſtanding my great inability, 
incr-aled by a perturbation of mind ariting, thank God, from 
no diltoneſt cauſe) that there has been not only no evidence 
on the part of the Crown, to fix the guilt of the late commo- 
tiens upon him, but that on the contrary, . we have not been 
able to reſiſt the probability; I might alſo ſay, the poſſibility of 
the charge, not oply by living witneſſes, whom we only cea- 
{e:} to call, becauſe the trial would never have ended, but by 


the evidence of all the blood that has paid the forfeit of that 


guilt already ; an evidence that I will take upon me to ſay is 
the ſtronp+ſt, aud moſt unanſwerable, that the combination of 
natural events ever brought together for the ſhield of a guilt. 
leſs man. That in the trial of all that black catalogue which 
expired on the pibbets, though conducted by the ableſt ſervants 
of the Crown, with an eye, and witn a laudable eye, to the 
inveſtig2tion of the cauſes of the ſubject of to-day, no one fact 
appeared which ſhewed any plan, any object, any leader. 
1 hat out of forty-four thoufand perſons who ſigned the peti- 
tion of the proteitants, not one out of all that number was to 
be faund among thoſe who were convicted, tried, or even ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion; and that out of all the felons that 
were let looſe from priſons, and who aſſiſted in the deſtructi- 
on and plunder of our property, not a ſingle wretch was to 
be found who could even attempt to fave his own life by the 
plauſible promiſe of giving evidence on the preſent occaſi- 
on. 

Gentiemen, what can overturn ſuch a proof as this ?— 
Surely a good man night, without ſuperſtition, believe that 


ſuch an uten of events was ſomething more than the natural 


iſſues of hte, and that the providence of God was watchful for 
thetprotecion of innocence and truth. I may now therefore 

relieve you from the pain of hearing me any longer, and be 
my'elf relieved from the pain of {peaking on a ſubject which 
agitates and diſtreſſes me. Since Lord George Gordon ſtands 
clear of every hoſtile act or purpoſe againſt the legiſlature of 


his country, or the property of his fellow-ſubje&s—ſince the 


whole tenor of his cont repels the belief of the traitorous 
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purpoſe charged by the inditnent—my tak is finiſhed, I 
fhall make no addreſs to your paſſions ; I will not remind you 
of the long and riporous impriſonment he has ſuifered; I will 
not ſpeak to you of his great yourn, of his illuſtrious birth, 


and of his uniformly, animated, and generous zeal in Parlia- 


ment for the conſtitution of his country. Such topics might 
be uſeful in the balance of a doubrtul cafe ; yet even then I 
ſhonld have truſted to the honeſt hearts of Enꝑliſhmen to have 
felt them without excitation. At preſent, the plain and rigid 
rules of juſtice are ſufficient to entitle me to your verdict ; 


and may God Almighty, who is the ſacred author of both, 


fill your minds with the deepeit impreſſions of them, and with 
virtue to follow thoſe impreſſions! You will theu reſtore my 
innocent client to liberty, and me to that peace of mind, 
which, ſince the protection of that innocence in any part de- 


| pended upon me, I have never known. 


Mu SOLLICITOR-GENERAL. 


Gentlemen of the Fury, 


I T is my duty now, and a very painful one indeed it is, 
excluſive of the circumſtance of the very long time we have 
been here employed, and of the fatigue which 1 very ſenſibly 
feel, that I ſhould now be obliged to obſerve to you upon the 
effect of the evidence which has been given againſt the pri- 
ſoner. | 

I am perfectly convinced, that, if I was not fo much ex- 
hauſted as to be equal only to very feeble efforts indeed, it 
would be utterly out of my power to do juſtice to the pre- 
ſent cauſe ; many, I am ſatisfied, of thoſe who hear me, and 
who have paid attention to the evidence, would perceive 
that I was guilty of many omiſſions, that I ſuſfered a great 
variety of circumſtances to pals unnoticed, material to be at- 
tended to in the deciſion of the cauſe. —1 am allo apprehen- 
live, but J cannot ſay with much concern, that to others I 
may appear, even with thoſe defects, roo ſtrenuous perhaps 
in drawing inferences from the facts which have been proved 
in the cauſe, to the prejudice of the priſoner; that I may 
urge arguments beyond their natural force, and with you to 
lay ſtreſs upon procfs which ought not to carry much force 
with them: and, indeed, if I was to believe, or if any man 
could believe what has been very lately, very frequently, ve- 
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Fy b very hardily aſſerted, I might be afraid of ſharing 
in that cenſure, and that blame, which, in a manner, perfectly 
new In Englith courts of judicature, has been caſt npon my 
earned friend, as the author of this profecution, as well as 
upon the witneſſes who bave appeared in the cauſe, aud up- 
on all who have had any thing to do with it s and, if the 
word of a gentleman, who has boldly, adventurouſly, and 
lIicentiouſly inveiphed againſt every man who has had any 
thing to do in the condu of this cauſe, is to be taken againſt 
evidence, apainit reaton, againſt law, I thould have indeed 
a very terrible trial ty undergo. I muſt fear very much for 
my reputation; I muſt fear the imputation of perſecution, 
of cruelty, of an attempt to ſupport an unjuſt and ground— 
leſs prolecution, by ſhameful ignominious evidence; for this 
is the reſult of frequent aſſertions, made with a boldneſs 
perfectly new to me in my mort experience in Engliſh judt- 
cature. but which, however, makes no impreſſion upon me. 

I have endeavoured to guard myſelf againit it, for this juſt 
and important reafon; if I ſuffered mylelf to be tranſported 
nd any thing like reſentment of the wrong! think I have to 

on plain of on tae part of the advocate employed, I might, 
cerkaps, mcur the cenſure of ſeverity and acrimony againſt 
the priſoner. God knows, I am a perfect ſtranger to any 
ſuct thing; I never knew them, 1 hope I never hall know 
them ; but greater provocation by the counſel for a priſons 
er vas never given to the advocates for a proſecution, I might 
almolt ſay, to the juſtice of the country, and thus much I 
eannot help obſerving : but J am ſo far from feeling that the 
invective, the cenſure, and give me leave to call it the ca- 
lumny and the flander, that have been ſo freely ſpread, and 
ſo often repeated, have the ſmalleſt ground, that I am free 
to confeſs I ſhould have thought, if 1 had ſtood in the place 
of my learned friend, when he commenced this proſecution, 
1 thould have thought myſelf extremety blameable, and an- 
{werable to the jultice of my country for great neglect, if E 
had omitted to bring the priſoner to trial. 1 do not mean to 
inſinnate, that he is therefore guilty becaute he is tried; bar 
1] think all who hear me will go along with me, when I lay, 
that if in the ultimate reſult it could happen, that your ver— 
dict ſhould be 1 in his favour, that he had tuch {ſtrong appear- 
ances of guilt againtt him. 

I ſay, gemlemen, every man, I think, will acco; mpany 
me when 1 alert, that there have ape ared ſuch {trong iymp- 
toins, at leaſt, of guilt againſt the pruoner, that any perion 

acquainted & ith them, would have thought it the duty of thoſe 
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entruſted with the proſecuting powers of the Crown, to bring 
the priſoner to this tribunal. Let me again aſſert, however, 
that whatever has been ſaid acrimonious towards my friend 
or me, (as I am included in the accuſation) J forget it from 


this moment; it ſhall make no impreſſion upon me; it ſhail 


not ſharpen my temper againſt the noble prifoner : it ſhall 
not, on the other hand, deter me from doing that which I 


think my duty ; and though a learned gentleman at the bar, 


ſhall tell me ten times to my face, that I am a ruffian, I ſhall 
not think that I deſerve it becauſe he ſays ſo; nor will any 
ſuch abuſe frighten me from doing the duty of an Engitth ad- 
vocate, proſecuting, at leaſt, I will venture to ſay, whether 
he be guilty of the crime charged upon him, or not, a crimi— 
nal, in the untortunate effects of his conduct, as pernicious to 
the country, as avy from whom it ever felt. 

Gentlemen, I hardly know, amidſt the various matter with 
which this cauſe is pregnant, and which calls for obſervation, 
where firſt to call your attention. 

Gentlemen, before I go into the particulars of the facts, 
upon which I have to obſerve, ſomething having been taid 
upon {ome general topics, it is fit that I thonld remark to you 
upon it. Into this cauſe have been introduced tome doctrines 


upon the freedom of petitions to Parliament, and that multi- 
tuiles for that purpoie may accompany them; and it ſeems to 


have been ſaid by both my learned Friends, that any number 
of men may go with their petitions to Parliament ; and they 
both tell you, that an act of Parliament which reſtrains that 
number to ten, made in the time of Charies the Firit, has 
been repealed by a law made in the 1ſt year of King William, 
called the Bill of Rights. In my apprehenſion, there is no 
foundation for that tuppoſition, though, if there was, it has 
no relation to the cauſe you are trying. A ſtatute in tlie 
reign of Charles the Second, made after the miſchiefs of the 
ufurpation, in order to check every approach towards tu- 
mults, reſtrained the number of men who under any preience 
ſnail prefer petitions, to ten, under conſiderable pecuniary 
penalties. immediately after the Revolution in 1688, in the 
Bill of Rights, one declared is, that the ſubjects have a right 
to petition the King, not to petition the Parliament; for or 
the right to petition the Parliament no man had ever doubt- 
ed: but that very act recites, as one of the acts of tyranny 
practiſed by James the Second, that ſeveral prelates had been 
proſecuted for a petition ; and, as applied to that grievance, 
there afcerwards comes a declaration of the rights of the pco- 
ple, that they may petition the King. All petitiens, there» 
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fore, to Parliament, about the right of preſenting which ne 
mortal could ever doubt. remain as they were before that de- 
clarauon or ts, and cannot potſibly be affected by it. 

Eut far the. t had been laid expreſsly by the declara- 
tion of rights, . fubject had a right to petition the King 
or Parliament, wou.d u have at al! followed, that the act of 
Charles the Second, nn ſappofes ſuch a right, and only 
regulates the exc reiſe 011t, was in any reſpect repealed ? 

1 he ſtatute of Charles the Second, which lays, there ne- 
ver ba be more than ten perſons go with a pericion, either 
to tice ung or Parliament, neceſſarily ſuppoles, that, previ. 
ons to that act, there was no limitation o number; that the 
ſubj*cts had a right to offer up their petitions to either the 
Parliament or the King, bur, to prevent abuſes of that right, 
limits the number of perſons thar ſhail accompany a petition. 
It ſeems to me abſurd reaſoning, to ſappoſe that this act of 
Parliament coula poſlibly be repealed by a ſubſequent law, 
which only declares in general, that the people of this king- 
dom have a right to petition the King, But, in God's name, 
what has that act of Parliament to do with the prelent queſ- 
tion? Was it a Jaw before the time of Charles the Second, 
when the numbers of petitioners was reſtrained to ten, that 
any number might carry a petition? I hat that number might 
carry their petitten with any circumilances? In ſhort, that 
they might take the Prince on the throve priſoner in his pa- 
lace, or ſurround the Parliament, and belicye it, till their 
petitions were granted? Can this pollibly be believed ? It can- 
not be; it is utterly inconſutent with all order and govern— 
ment; and men might be as guilty of a riot, tumultuouſly 
petitioning before that act, as they can be lince, and are an- 
ſwerable to their country for the commiſſion of ſuch a crime; 
neither can it poſſibly be inferred from that act, (becauſe it 
has laid a penalty upon petitioners, let them be ever ſo peace- 
able, who go up in a number beyond ten) that if they are 
guilty of the greateſt outrages, they are ſtill only puniſhable 
according to that act, and are not to be called upon by the 
juſtice of their country, for the moſt violent riots, for terror, 
actual force, or any of the circumſtances of outrage, you may 
ſuppoſe men guilty of, in order to enforce a petition, carried 
up by a multitude of people. : 

A great deal has been ſaid to you upon the ſubject of the 
Law of Treafon ; and my learned Friend is complained of, 
that he did not employ a great length of time in explaining to 
you the doctrine of Treaſon, upon which this proſecution is 
founded. He is not at * to ſtate his reaſon for himſelt, 
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and therefore he will pardon me that I give one for him; 
and that is, that he is not accuſtomed. idlv, uſ-!efslv. and 
vainly, to miſpend his time, either ro make a parade of his 
learning, or to ſhew that he has been guilty of a foo! ith dili- 
gence, in collecting from books, poſitions & the Law of rea- 
ſon, of which no mortal man can entertain + don: ; tor vou 
will obſerve, that even now, in thc ſtage of thi- cauſe, in which 
we are, neither of the learned gentiemen you have heard, 
neither my learned friend who opened the defence, nor the 
lcarned gentleman whom you have laſt heard, have made a 
doubt, that that which was delcribed by the Attorney Gene— 
ral ſhortly. is an act of levying war; that is to fay, an inſur- 
rection of a multitude, either to redrels a pretended public 
grievance, to repeal a law, to change religion, in ſhort, to 
effect any purpoſe contrary to law, in which the ſubjectꝰ of 


the kingdom at large, are intereſted, by force, and which, 


conlequently, mult naturally produce force in cppolition to 
it, and thus beget a ſtate of war. 

I do not mean to make ule of technica! language to you, 
becauſe, if I am fo happy as to explain to you what I mean, 
you will underſtand me better thau if I was to refort to law 
books, and make ule of technical exprefhions. Will any man 
deny that this act is Treaſon? or is it a new doctrine? No 
perion who ha been one year at the inns of Court, and has 
looked into one book relating to criminal law, is a ſtranger 
to it. The 25th of Edward the Third did not make this the 
law of England; it was the law of England from the earlieſt 
time, long before any written laws were known ; what we 


call hs common law of the land; and 1t mult be The law of 


every country ; for without it no country cau exiſt, no go- 
vernment can be upheld. If a lawlefs multitude may rife 
with force, take the executive power into their own Rand: 
and redreſs grievances ; if they may allume the Jepillative 
power, and fay, © We are the governors of this country; 
Jag who have the power of Taking laws {all have it no long- 
; but this Jaw ſnall be made, or that hall be undune,”” no 
e. can exiſt; and wherever there is an inſurrection 
of a multitude, by force to repeal a law, no mau ever yet he- 
ſitated to pronounce, that that was High treaton, becauſe it 
is levying war : you will fee it cannot be otherwite, If a 
multitude of people thus eaucavour to enforce their lawlets 
pretentions, in oppolition to the ettabliſhed gover Rey 
what mult take place? Law 1s at an end nl! they are que! led. 
If rhey are yielded to, they arc tlic leg g Hators, the fov: reigns 
of the country; the government exits 10 longer. it they 
are 1 a tate of war takes ns, a ſtate of force, in 
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hich he that is the ſtronger muſt prevail. Courts of juſtice 
muſt be at an end, ſuch ſitigations cannot there be determiu— 
ed; no tribuna! can decide the diſpute, it muſt be terminated 


by the word. 


All this is obvious to the meaneſt capacity, that reflects up- 
on it a moment; and this is the plain, and ſimple, and intel- 
ligible doctrine, upon which the caſes, which I ſhall not trou- 
ble you on, of Damaree that was mentioned, and many 0- 
thers, have been determined ; upon which I ſhall only tay, 
chat ſuppoſing the guilt of the noble Lord is made to appear, 
{nppoſing he is affected by what has been done, the crimes 
of thoſe who have again and again ſuffered, in the caſe of Da- 
mai ee and many others, are nothing i in the balance. The caſe 
of i/amaree was an enraged rabble got together, to deſtroy. 
ſome meeting-houſes ; and two men were there convicted of 
levying war, one of whom only called out to the mob, “ to 
follow him to one fire,” and was preſent at another, and 
rock om goods and flung them in the hre, encouraging them, 
and crying, © Nown with the Pr eſbyterians ! and two meet- 
ing houles were deſtroyed, and no more; a mere trifle, a no- 
thing to what we have here had experience of. 

It is not that caſe alone, but ther- are caſes without end: 
indeed. if chere had bren none, no man could doubt, but 
that thoſe u ho engage in ſuch a tranſaction, levy war againſt 
the ttate ; hecauſe they ſet up themſelves againſt the govern- 
ment, v ith torce attack It, and can by force only be reſiſted, 
and therefore introduce a ſtate of war ; for I know no true 
deſcription of a ſtate of war in a country, except that in 
which, between fubjects engaged on different ſides, force on- 
ly can decide the queſtion. I hoſe uo engage here to repeal 
a law, ſu oſing that to be proved, what do they ſay? hey 
tel) the King, « ho has the executive power, whoſe firſt and 
moſt unportant duty it is to convene together and protect his 
Parliament in free deliberation, that he thall not exerciſe that 
power ; that he, as part of the Parſiament, fitting in the 
judgement of law alw ays in it, ſhall not exercile that part 


of egiſlauwe power. Lo the Parliament itſelf they ſay, 


« I hough the conſtitution of your country has made you the 
legiſlarors, we will take that power out of your hands; you 
ſhall be legrflators no lot ger ; it is not you that ſhall evatt, 
it is not vou that ſhall repeal ; we will do it, we, who are“ — 
what? who are, and muſt be, and can be, nothing elle than 
traitors tt their country, ad rebels againſt the ſtate. 

: hope I do not, Iam ſure I do not mean, to {train the 
done of Treaſon one inch, or a ſmaller ſpace, beyond that 
which the predectilurs of the learned * have long ago, 
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upon the ſoundeſt principles, decided; and as little would I 


attempt to aggravate the guilt of the pritoner at the bar, or 
to ſtrain the evidence which has been produced againſt him · 
Ihe queſtion, which vou will have to decide upon tue no- 
ble Lord, will be, as it ſeems to me, whether he has been 
guilty of levying war in this way? that 1s, whether he has 


been a partaker, a promoter, and inciter of an inſurrection, 


made againſt the Govern:nent of this country, to repeal by 
force the law that you have heard of? That wil! he the queſ- 
tion: It there has been an injurrection to repeal that law, 
if the priſoner at the bar, is in judgment of law, one of the 
inſurgents, he has then committed Freaſon againſt the {tate z 
he has been guilty ot levying war; and the learned Ju iges 
will tell you, it is not neceſſiry that he ithou!-! do the miſchief 
that is done, with his own hand. The general of an army 
ſeldom puts to death one of the. enemy with hl, own hand; 
he fires not the mu quet, ſe:dom points the twor' ; the actual, 
un necdiace miichiet is done by the hands of the toldiers, whom 
he dlirects and commands; and if there has been fuch an ins 
ſurr- tion, as! fuppole there has exiſted, an.. the noble Lord 


has borae a part in it, has ih cited it, partly by his expret- 


ſions, and partly by his actions; then, Whether he was pre— 
ſent at all or any of thoite places where the worſt of the miſ- 


chief was committed, the gailt of all falls as much upon his 


bead, as if he himſelt had put the fire-braud to every houſe 
that was deſtroyed. 
This will not be diſputed by me, it is not doubted by either 


of the learned Gentlemen; and Jam extremely happy, thar 


if | mifinterpret any part of this Jaw, or ſtate any thing too 
ſtrong to you, I ſhall be corrected by the earned Judges who 
hear me. 1 hope that not any thing I have ſtated to you 
will deſerve the name of conundrums, which is one of 
the appellations given, in the haſte ot eloquence, I preſume, 
by one of the Gentlemen who laſt addreſled you. I take it to 


be clear law as any to be found in our bod, aud never to this 


moment diſputed, | 

[a the firſt place, we are to conſider here, whether there 
has been an inlurrection to repeal this la? Lhen we will 
enquire, whether the Noble Priſoner had a part in it? Now, 
that there has been an inſurrection to repeal this law, I inink 
I need not take up much of your time to prove; for mark 
what has been done. I know the exceptions that are att»mpt- 
ed by the learned Gentlemen, which 1 ſhall by and by anlwer; 
but ſee ſhortly what has been done A vaſt multitude of pęo- 
ple, greater than can poſlibly be conſiſtent with order, to the 
number. of thouſands without a name, (for whether 20, 39, 
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40,000, remains perfectly in the dark) met together at 


Coachmakers' Hall, and other places, and finally in St George's 
Fields, for the purpoſe of carrying a petition to Parliament : 
they come thirher with that force upon Friday the ſecond of 
June; they fill every avenue of che ttouſe, they block up the 
lobby, they inſult ſome of the members of the Legiſlature, 
they made it barely poſiible for many others to find their way 
to their ſeats in that Houſe ; their noiſe, their riot, their tu- 
mult, is ſuch, that the buſueſs of the legiſlature cannot go 
on : the repreſentatives of you and of us all {it ſtill with their 
hands before them, the priſoners, the flaves of thele humble 
petitioners ; for flaves we certainly were, as it is proved, in e- 
very ſenſe ot the word; ſcarce venturing to look out at the 
door, expecting every moment violence within, and not knowing 
that death would not be the fate of thoſe who ſhould dare to 
ſay a word in oppoſition to the requeſts of theſe petitioners, 
The conduct of many of the members of the Houle is report- 
ed to this diſorderly tumultuous aſlembly; they are told who 
are their friends, and who are their enemies. —I am not ſay- 
ing now by whom they are told, by ſomebody they are told, 
that the buſineſs cannot go on, that the Houte cannot even 
divide upon their petition till they retire, What is their con- 
duct? Do they move? How happened 1t that the Members 
of that Houſe were not priſoners for days? Was it any me- 
rit in the petitioners that they did not ſo remain; that they 
ſet them at liberty? Did they put an end to their impriton- 
ment? No; they were ſet at liberty by that, which, 1 hupe, 
we ſhall never live to lee again in this country, they were ſet 
at liberty by a military force. The Legiflature of this coun— 
try, the Parliament, the Commons of England there repre- 
ſented, could not protect themſelves, couju not debate, could 
not deliberate, could nor decide: the King, whole pecthar 
duty it was to protect them, could not, by the ordinary ex- 
ercile of his power, the civil power I mean, that which we 
only know in the ordinary courſe of the aduunitration of pus 
blic affairs; he was .chiiged to have recourie to his army. 
And in what ſtate was this country then? Permit me to ſtop 
here, and-call your attention for a moment. Good God ! is 
that a ftate of peace, when the {enutors of a grea! nation can- 
not by themielves, by tne magyiitrares of the country, detend 
themſelves from actual violence? And will venture to fay, 
there was not a man in this town, there was not a perſon 
who had any connection with a friend then in that Houſe, 
who did not tremble for his fate, 

The miſchiets of ſoch a tate, beſides the dreadful inſult to 
the Houle itlelf,I need not paint to you, for they are obvious. 
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Vou have the ſame connections with other men; you have 
brothers, you have fathers, you have ſolis, and you can very eali- 
ly conceive what muſt have been felt, by ail Who had any thing 
to with, or hope, for thoſe who were in this lamentable ſtate 
of impriſonment, unknown before, I believe, in any civilized 


country. thoſe who call this a ſtate of peace, who tay that 


my learned friend's accuting criminals that are the authors of 
this dreadiul diſorder, with levying war againit the King, 

a dreadful reprœach upon the perſons eau utted by his Maje- 
ity with proſecuting for the fake of public juitice, differ very 
widely from ine. I with never to itretch reaio:is ; but if I 
had been called upon at that moment to {ay, Whether uus 
country was in a ſtate of peace or war, wahecher there then 
had begun a reveliion, I moubt have taken a great deal of 
time to conhider iu; I {houid not have thonglit i the work of 
a moment to decide, that this COUNTY Was tlien in a ſtate of 
peace; for | cannot help mytelf thinking, tnat, at that time, 
the real power of the country was tt that turbulen LlirUly mul— 
titude, by w mich tne rivule of Commons was they befer—izzict 
fur tie purpole of enforcing a repeal of tat law. he worus, 
No Pop:ry ! Kepeal, repey | echocd again and ag all mm LAT 
Houte ; one of the Jour. keepers Who atiryued, teting von, 


that he was to frigntened, tai he dees not Kyow how, at lait, 


the lupby was Cearcd ; 4nd inch a Kate o orce and outrage 
prevared, as, | believe, you, nor any other perion preient, 
have ever heard of, 

i his was unqucettionably the caſe, What folluwed? The 
object Was, to repeal a law which had been made,-—talte:y as 
it has been ſaid, wickedly as it has, in my opinion, bee fwd, 
—tolerating or encour aging Popery ; for the object oi that 
repealing law was only to obliterate from the ttatutes Of (11S 
country certain clautes in a law that had been written in blog 
—cruc1 almoſt beyond ezarnple. I do not know that there is 
another inſtance, though I believe there js one in INE ita» 
tutes, in Wach perpeiual impritomnent is iced upon a 


ſubject of this country; and it is not for the honbur ot the 


laws of a free country that any man ſhould be condemned to 
languiſh out his life in a milcravie dungeon; to put him to 
death, is mercy in compariton of ſuch a pumihment. To re- 
peal this cruel Jaw, wing was certainly the elect of faction, 
for it was made in the reign of a man dear to the prezent 
times, and dear for ever he ought to be to the human race, 
for the moſt uunterrupted loye of liberty, civil and religious, 
for his noble, his moſt glorious, and ſuccetstul exertion; for 
the ſupport of both. i he law made in king ye hams reg), 

which it was the object of this act, to repeal, was certainly 
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made much againſt the inclination of that illuſtrious Prince, 
and becauſe the miſerable faction which then dittracted this 
country made it impoſſible for him to refiit it.— Lo repeal 
this repealing law was the object of this tumultuous aſſembly; 
theſe petirioners inſiſted upon that repeal. | 

W hen this law was not repealed, when the Houſe had 


firmneſs enough not to be overawed by thoſe who wanted to 


be their maſters, what happened next? Did they ſtop ? Did 
they diſperſe, or did they ſet about enforcing this repeal by 
arguments of another fort ? By arguments exactly {inniar to 
thoſe which prevailed in the caſe of Damaree, and of the 
men who were convicted for puiling down meeting-houſes. 
They reſorted firit to the chap-ls of foreign Ainbaſſadors, be- 
cauſe there the Roman Catholic religion was exerciled ; and 


theſe they demoliſhet and plundered. When 1 tay plunder- 
ed, it was mere plunder for deſtruction. This was upon 


Friday. What was next done ? 
Upon Sunday, one chapel and ſome houſes of Roman Ca— 


tholics are plundered ; ſome of the offenders are taken up; 


perſons appear as witneſſes agaiuit them. W hat follows? 
Thoſe who appeared as witneſſes, and thoſe who were active 
in taking them up, have their houſes pulled down. 

Upon the Monday night, an attack is made on dir George 
Savile, a name too reſpectable to receive any advantage from 
panegyrics of mine; his houſe is attacked, not demoliſhed, 
becauſe ſaved by a military force; the fame military force, 
which diſperſed the mob after the miſchiefs it had done at the 
chapels of both Ambaſſadors. I his is upon the Monday. 

What is done upon the Tueſday ? The ſame violence re— 
peated of every fort. Firſt, a tumuſruous aſſembly here, 
ready to have acted the ſame tragedy over again, to have re- 
peated the ſame inſult upon the Houle ; but that ignominioùs 
ſcene neceſſarily again cauted the military force to be called 
in to protect our legiſlature; otherwiſe, it cannot be doubted 
but the ſame noiſe, the ſame tumult, every thing that paſſed 
before, in the lobby, would have been repeated to the mem— 
bers of the Houſe. A noble Lord, coming down to difcharge 


his duty in Parliament, narrowly eſcaping with his lite, Vir 


Hyde, becauſe he interpoſed to protect that noble Lord, was 


immediately marked by the mob; there was a cry inſtantly 


after, to go to Hyde's, and his houſe is pulled down. From 
thence, a cry, To Newgate! that goal is deltroyed, hecauſe 
in that goal thoſe offenders who had been betore apprehended 
were confined. | 

1 need not go through the ſeveral outrages : they were 
dreadful, You have heard it proved, and you muſt know 
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yourſelves, that violence and outrage were felt in many pla- 
ces; dreaded every where, and reſiſted by none but a mili- 
tary force; the law was at an end; magiſtrates were no- 
thing; and a very conſiderable military force was neceſſary to 
{ubuue this inſurrection. All this happened; and there can 
be no doubt, I think, if this happened by the {ame perſons, 
purſuing the ſame end, the repeal of the law, that it is a vio- 
lent inſurrection, an actual war againſt the Government, 2— 
gainit the legiſlature of this country, in order to compel by 
force a repeal of this law. If it is, I ſhall ſay no more than 
I have done already, to convince you that the perſons who 
are pui'ty of thele proceedings are guilty of the crime of High 
Treaſon. I afſure you I do not, God forbid ! I thould wil- 
fully ſtretch the law beyond what 1 take to be its clear and 
ſetiied import. 

If this has been committed, if this was the deplorable ſtate 
of England, we come next to conſider, whether the noble 
priſoner has had that ſhare in it u. hich involves him in 
the guilt. It has been aſked, What poſſible motive could 
engage the priſoner in enterpriſgs io illegal, fo dangerous, fo 
deiperate? In antwer to that, I cannot look into the human 
heart; but I know that the wordt of all enterpriſes h.ve 
been produced, and repeatedly been produced in the world, by 
falſe ambition, aiming at unjuſt pre-eminence ; and likewiſe by 
falte notions of religion, which, though felt to a certain de- 
gree very often, are ſeldom; quite tree  trom hypocriſy ; and if 
the mind of any man is infatuated with religious zeal, and has 
alſo rin left in it for ambition, there does not exiſt in hu- 
man nature a more dreadful compoſition ; becauſe ſuch a man 


will ſometimes even deceive him{clf; he will conſtantly at- 


teinvt to deceive others; and, under the miſtake of zeal for 
religi on, he will eudeavour to effectuate every purpoſe, wick- 
ed or not, that can ſerve or promote the ends of his ambition. 
need vot recal to your mind the hiſtory of an age not very 
dittant in this country, in which thele qualities, mixed toge- 
ther in ſome very etment men, defulated this nation, and 
made it for many years a cene of confuſion, horror, and blood- 
med. 

Whether theſe were this motives of the noble Lord, I do 
not pretend to decide. i am to judge from his actions only ; 
and ir he has been guilty of that, which it is the ET of 
this proſecution to prove upon him; for we cannot dive into 
his heart, and truly diſcern the motives upon which he acted ; 
whatever thoſe motives may be, he mull ſutfer the portion 
which the law has allvited for his crimes. 

Now, Gentlemen, let me conſider the part which the noble 
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Lord has acted, and the evidence by which that is proved. 
J will ſtate it Mort to yon, and then ober ve upon the evi- 
dence by which it is proved. 

The noble Lord met ſeveral times at the different places 
where the Proteſtant Aſſociation were aſſembled: he was the 
preſident of that afſembly. His object was to repeal this 
law. At Coachmakers-Hall it was decided; and he itrongly 
ſupported the idea of meeting in St George's: Fields with 
that immenſe number. At that Coaclunakers-jiall he holds 


language areadful ajmoſt to repeat to you. I ſtate this to 


you, {uppoling the witneſſes to have ſpoken the truth; for at 
that place, or at one of the meetings, when he is &@xhort- 
ing thoſe of whom he was preligent, he tells them.“ } hat 
« his Maje{ty”*s conmieltors. or his adviſers, had brought him 
* to the ſame {1turtion with James the Second, after his ab- 
e dlication.“' He read the King's coronation oath : he laid, 
c I he King had broken that oh.” Speaking of his coun— 
trymen the - wart he faid, ** His coumtrymen did not mince 
the matter; they ipoke out.” Lou will remark, Gentle- 
men, it occurs again and again: there is no proot of any per- 
tons in Scotland ſpeaking our, in any other fente than in that 
op will find by ans bye, by acts of force. He adviſed them 
* Redfaftly 2 adhere to ſo good a cauſe.” This is Vir Ray's 
vidence. He tells you fartber, that he ſaw the perſon who 


carried the fag dawn at the Houſe of Commons, carrying the 


fone flag at the burning of the Fleet priſon. It is a part of 
this peutieman*s evidence, as of ſeveral others, that “ the 
«© noble Lord defired that they would have cockades * and 
that is indeed proved by his own witnels, Mr Middleton. 

Mr Metcalt tells you, that the noble 1 avd told the people 


when they were allembvled, “ that the Scotch had ſucceeded 


« by their unapimity; deſired that they would be unanimous; 
« hyped no one who had ſigned the petition, would be a- 
& jhamed or afraid to thew himfelf in the cuute ; that he 
« would 1c prejent the petition, unleſs he was met in St 
„ George's Fielis by 20 coo people; he would be antwer- 
abe tor any that were moleſted on account of the meeting; 
„ he vic 8 e! 'F to the caufe, and would go to the gallows 
4 in or tor it.” the witneſe is not certain which ; “ he would 
not prelent the petition of a lukewarm people, oy 

Nr Anftrurher proves to you exprefhions of the ſame fort ; 
& I hat the Scorch had ſucceeded by their unavimity ; he de- 


fired they would allo be unanimous; that he would not go 


up with the Petition, unlef he was met by 20,000 people : 
ke recoumentded it to them 10 come with jome 1443 h of diſtince 
tion, as a blue ribbon, or blue cockade, that they might be dif 
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tinguiſhed from their foes ; that he would be anſwerable they 
ſhould not be moleſted; he would not have them run any riſque 
he would not himſelf run; that he wiihed fo well to the cauſa, 
he was ready to go to death for the cauſe, or to yo to the gal- 
lows for it.“ 

Here are three witneſſes, Hay, Metcalfe, and Mr Anſtru— 
ther.— Theſe are the expreſſions previous to the meeting in 
St George's Fields. In St George's Fields this aſſembly met; 
they had their flags; on ſome, © / he Proteſtant Aſſuciation;“ 
on others, “ No Popery !” they had all, according to the de- 
fire of the noble Lord, blue cockades in their hats. They 
are deſired to go into diviſions, (that was fettled at Coach- 
makers Hall) and march in them; in thoſe diviſions they 
came to the Houle ; when they came to the Houſe the noble 
Lord ſeveral times addreſſed them: He tells them again and 
again what is ſaid by this man, what is ſaid by another; 
« The Speaker ſays, they are come under the pretence of 
religion; Lord North calls them a mob; a member for Briſ- 
tol is againſt them; Mr Rous moves for calling in the mili- 
tary or the civil power.” This the noble Lord does. They 
apply to him, having ſtill their cockades, thouſands abont the 
Houſe {topping up every avenue. Ihe noble Lord addreſſes 
them many times; he ſtates the caſe to them, and tells them, 
That the buſineſs cannot be done, there can be no diviſion 
till they depart; that almoſt all the Houte, excepting three 
or four individuals, are for adjourning till Tueſday.” They 
offer to go, if he will adviſe them fo; they will take his ad- 
vice, and he leaves it entirely to themſelves : “ He adviſes 


them to be temperate and firm; ſometims adviſes them to 


adhere, ſometimes adviles thei to be ttearly,” Mr Anſtru— 
ther mentioned a varietv of things that paſfed berw- en the 
noble Lord and them, when they were ig the lobby, and 
when he was in the gallery, and at the time when there was 
great confuſion ; and among other things, the noble Lord 
undertakes to tell them what is the trug ttace of the cafe. 1 
will tell you how the matter {tands ; the Honſe are going to 
divide upon the queſtion, whether your petition ſhall ve taken 
into confideration now or upon Lueidaiy ; there are for taking 
it into conſideration now, mv!eli an't five or iis ; ine reſt are 
againſt it: if it is not now taken into confidera'ton, the peti- 
tion will de loſt; to-morrow the tioute does not tit, Aon— 
day is the King's birth-day, 1 u-{day the Parliament may be 
diſſolved, or prorogued.” This pailed in the lobby 

Mr Bowen gives you a much fuller deta:i of what paſſed, 
and of the ſeveral things laid by the noble Lord; he lays, 
that other people ſpoke to this mob, deſiring they would de- 


| 1. 
part; they called out, Lord George Gordon! He told him, 
what he bad heard in the lobby, that theſe perſons would go 
if he deſired them. Lord George Gordon went to the galle- 
ry; he addreſſed them, deſired them to be quiet, peaceable, 
and ſteady: “ His Majeſty is a gracious monarch, and when 
he hears that the people ter miles round are collecting, no 
doubt he will ſend his miniſters private orders to repeal the 
bil} ” Then he mentions an attempt to introduce this bill 
into Scotland; © the Scotch had no redreſs till they pulled 
down the maſs-houſes,“ or, if thoſe were not the words, they 
were to the ſame effect; or, * when they pulled down the 
maſs. houtes, they had redreſs : that then Lord Weymouth 
ſent cfficial aſſurances, that the act ſhould not be extended 
to them; and why ſthuuld the Scotch be better off than 
ou? | 2 

Mr Cater follows this gentleman ; and he gives you an ac- 
count of expreſſions very much to the ſame effect. He tells 
you, that perſons were there calling out, that they would 
clear the lobby, if his Lordſhip wiſned it; they would do it 
directly, and without any trouble. = 

The priſoner ſaid, ** I will tell you how your caſe ſtands ; 
I have moved to have your petition taken now into conſide- 
ration; there are Alderman Bull and two or three more for 
it, the reſt are againſt it; therefore, if you wiſh the petition 
ſhould now be taken into conſideration, you may ſtay, or do 
as you pleaſe. He then aſked them, whether they would 
chooſe to have it now taken into conſideration ?”? They were 
all ſilent and attentive when he addreſſed them; then they 
all called out, Now, now, now!“ Then he aſked them, 
« Would you with to be in the fame ſtate they are in in Scot- 
land ?”” J hey ſaid, “ Yes, yes.” J he noble Lord's anſwer 
is, „ Well, well. | 

Gentlemen, all this paſſed upon the Friday. I have told 
you the miſchief that was done between that time and the 


\ Tueſday. The ſame mob come down again to the Houſe on 


Tueſday, with their blue cockades, threatening the ſame dan- 
ger to the members. A noble Lord, in the midſt of them, 
had great violence offered to him, which was ſtopped only by 
the military, A party of the mob then go to Mr I:yde's, 
and then to Newpate, with their blue cockades. And how 
does the noble priſoner come to that Houſe ?—With his blue 
cockade—with that ſame badge, with that ſame bond of union 
and ſedition, which had marked him out as one of thoſe con- 
cerned in this inſurrection. In this appearance 'he comes 
down to the Houſe upon the Tueſday. How does he de- 

part ?—He is carried away in triumph by the ſame mobhis 
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horſes are taken from his carriage, and he is drawn into the 


city. This is proved to you by his own witneſs, Sir Philip 

ennings Clerke, who was carried very much againſt his own 
will, and beyond the place he meant to go to, to the houſe 
of Alderman Bull; for it ſeems, without any direction given 
by the noble Lord, they knew the houſe in the city to which 
he would deſire to go. | 

What does the noble Lord do upon the Wedneſday ? He 
goes to one of the Secretaries of State, and as his counſel tells 
you, having nothing to do in this tranſaction, he telis the Se- 
cretary he wants an admiſſion to his Majeſtv, to inform him 
that, „he can be of great ſervice in ſuppreſſing the riots.” 
This the noble Lord ſays himſelf upon that very Wedneſday, 
and afterwards, when defared by a perton, he writes his name 
upon the protection that has been read to you; that protec. 
tion has its effect: the rabble, who were about to attack the 
honſe of the man who wanted that protection, and in which 
a Roman Catholic lived, ſtopped their violence, yielded to 
the protection, and the houſe was ſaved. 

This is the ſubſtance of what is proved againſt the Noble 
Lord. But, in the firſt place, you are told by rhe Gentile. 
man whom you Jaſt heard, —uniform in his eloquence, for e- 
loquence he undoubtedly has—l dare ſay he was tranſported 


by the unuſual heat and warmth with which you ſaw him agi- 


tated; and I dare ſay, in cooler moments, reflecting upon 
what he ſaid, he would recal his expreſſions ;—but, in order 
to get rid of this teſtimony, he teils you, that the evidence 
correſponds to the deſigns and the views of thoſe who are in 
the proſecution, and that it has been ſupported with the ſcum 
of the earth ; that was the general characteriſtic given to the 
witnelles, the ſcum of the earth. It was given generally ; 
and as applied to one, it will have little weight, when the 
ſame facts are proved by many. But who deſerves that ap- 
pellation? The witneſſes produced are, Mr Hay, a printer, 
who has had the misfortune to have failed in trade, to have 
been a bankrupt ; and therefore, for the ſake cf a play upon 
the word, he, becaufe he has been unfortunate in his circum» 
ſtances, is to be diſhoneſt ; Decante he has been a bankrupt in 
trade, is a bankrupt in conſcience ; and you are to take that 
Gentleman's word, in order to get rid at once of the teſtimo- 
ny of Mr Hay, and to ſuppoſe, upon his bold and groundleſs 


allertion, that Mr Hay, without à motive, without intereſt, 


poſſible reaſon, is guilty of wiltul and corrupt perjury ; for 
nothing leſs will ſerve the purpoſe: and you know, Gentle- 


men, that every witneſs, unleſs he dilgraces and contradicts 


bipzſelf, is to be thought worthy of credit, You know, upon 
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ſach a tria! as this, it is peculiarly in the power of the pri- 
ſoner to impeach the character of a witneſs, if he deſerves to 
be impeached ; becauſe by a law made favourable to perſons 
in the ſituation of the Noble Lord, he has a lift delivered 
him of the witneſſes, eighteen days before his trial, in order 
to give him an opportunity of knowing u ho they are, where 
they live, and what is their reputation, that he may find out 
a ground, if there is any, to impeach their credit. Not an 
attempt is mide by evidence to impeach the credit of Mr 
Hay; therero1e 1 have a right to ſay, that unleſs you can 
diſcover. in the 1cft:mony he has given, ſuch contradictions as 
wiil affect his credit, he ſtands an honeſt unimpeached Eng- 
lIiſhman before you, and mie entitled (equally with every Eng— 
liſhman, whole character and credit is not wounded to your 
belief. ; 7 

What arc the other witnefles ?—NMr Anſtruther, a Gen- 
tleman at tlie bar; a wore honourable character this iſland. 
dos not boat - What is Mr Metcalf —An Attornev of un- 
doubteq reputation. Who is Mir oven ?—A Clergyman, 
whote reputation was never touched: an officiating chaplain 
to the Houſe of Commons, who was officjating to the Houſe 
that day,—Mr Cater, a late member of the Houſe of Com- 
me!'s. now not fitting in it; a man of large fortune, and ir- 
yeproachable character, who could have no temptation to de- 

ole a frau!, 

| Theſe are the witneſſes who ſpeak to the tranſaction at the 
Hall, and at the Houle of Commons. Are they to be difbe- 
lieved? Is ſlander to do away that evidence, in anſwer to 
which nothing can be ſaid, and againſt which J hope by and 
bye to ſhew you (where I f:y I hope, I only mean to do my 
duty; J have no other hope) no evidence has been given? 
Now, if their evidence is true, what conſequence refuits ? 
What is the language to men formed into a bocy, meeting for 
a pub'ic purpoſe, the object of which is to repeal a Jaw as 
they ſuppoſe aifecting the Proteſtant religion, which his Ma- 
jetty by his coœronation oath is buund to ſupport; ihe lan- 
guage is, “ he has violated, or broken, that oath ; he is in 
the ſame ſituation that King James the Second was, when. he 
had abdicated the throne,” If one meant to found rebellion 
through the land, in terms the loudeit, the ſtrongeſt, and 
moſt effectual, docs language furniſn one with expreſſions 
that would better anſwer the purpoſe? 

What is ſaid about the Scotch? ““ That they ſpoxe out, 
they had. not minced the matter.“ 

What is fpoken about “ fharing the common danger? a- 
bout geing to the gallo ns?“ Strange ideas to enter into the 


| Cc: 93 
heads of men, whoſe objects were perfectly peaceable; whe 
looked not to any thing like force,-—who were the laſt of all 
men that ſhould have dreamed of danger. 

What is the language throughout, from beginning to end 
in the lobby of the Houſe . of Commons ? The alluſion to the 
Scotch again and again, in the plaineſt terms, as proved by 
Mr Bowen, Mr Cater, Mr Anſtruther, and all the reſt of 
this evidence, with regard to the Scotch, is helped, though 
it don't appear to me to be material, by theſe witneſſes, two 
of whom ſpeak to the deſtruction of Roman Catholic chapels 
in Edinburgh in 1779, which was not neceſſary, becauſe the 
Noble Lord himſelf ſaid ro the mob, “ that when the maſs- 
houfes were deſtroved, the people of Scotland had redreſs; 
that then Lord Weymouth ſent them an official letter, that 
the deſign of introducing the ſame law there ſhould be drop- 

ed. | 
5 Mr Cater fays, he aſked them, as Mr. Anſtruther, I think, 
proves too, © whether tliey would not be in as good a condi- 
tion as the Scotch? whether they would not chooſe to be as 
well off as the Scotch?“ Mr Cater ſaid, the mob laid, “ Yes, 
yes.” —< Well, well,” replied the Noble Lord. 

Need I argue upon the force and reſult of theſe expreſſions ? 
What is it he means by the Scotch ſpeaking out, and not 
mincing the matter? Why, that they by force had prevented 
the law being cxtended to them, by the deſtruction of the 
maſs-houſes. Iwill not waſte your time in endeavouring to 
inforce this, becauſe I am ſure neither you, nor any man 
who has heard the evidence that has been given, can poſſibiy 
entertain the leaſt doubt upon the meaning of the ſpeeches 
of the noble Lord ; and if he had himfelt been aiked at the 
time, what was the meaning of What he ſaid about the Scotch, 
he would have thought a inan muit be a driveiler, who did 
not underſtand him. Indeed the language is expreſs. Then 
could there poſſibly be a more direct, 1; nmediate, profeſſed in- 
citement to the very milichier which muſt follow, the deſtruc · 
tion of the Roman Catholic chapels here, as the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels had been deſtroy ed at Edinburgh ? ? for you will 
remember, that very thing followed in this town upon the 
Friday night. 

Other expreſſions there are, over and over again : Be ions 
dy! be firm! This J hear mentioned as if it was nothing, 
The noble Lord fays, © he will not tell them what to do, 
the matter will be put an end to if the peticion does not come 
on now, the Parliament don't fit to-morrow, Monday is the 
King's birth- day, and Uueiday the Parliament may be diſſolv- 
ed or prorogucd ; if you want it to come on, yon may ſtay, 
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er do as you pleaſe !”—Stay, or do as you pleaſe ! What! ſtay 
apainſt the will of the members of Parliament! ſtay to ob- 
ſtruct them! Nay to impriſon them! for they were then in a. 
ſtate of imprifonment, Stay till a military force ſhall relieve 
tem! © Or, you may do what you plealc !” What, in God's 
narne, could they do, unleſs by violent hands to put the 
members to death, or to practiſe an impriſonment of a day! 
It cannot be imagined any thing les can be meant, than by 
actual force to compel a conlent to the repeal of that law. 
Then what is the conſequence ? And was it leſs than we have 
heard of? I remember the old deſignation z ad cedem wunius 
gia ipſe noſtrum. It was marking out for ſlaughter, for im- 
mediate death, almoſt every man who took a part adverſe ts 
the object of the petitioners, as they were called; theſe peti- 
tieners, whom, in the moſt innocent language, the noble Lord 
deſires to be firm, to be ſteady. | 

I have heard of humble petitioners, I have heard of mo- 
deſt petitioners, I have heard ot reaſonable petitioners, I 
have heard of earnelt petitioners ; but a ſteady and a firm 
petitioner is a new creature, one tha: I hope 1 thall not live 
to ſee encouraged in this country, The petitioner that peti- 
tions with firmneſs, J muſt underſtand, petitions with a de- 
termination not to be refuſed; and then he no longer peti- 
tions, he commands; his exhortation to men who do not 
come to aſk, but who are refolved to take. No fair expoſi- 
tion of language will warrant any other concluſion ; yet theſe 
are mult innocent in the words of the priſoner. 

After all this, what is the conduct of the noble Lord ? Upon 
ſo much miſchief being done to chapels, to private houſes, 
before Tueſday, do you hear of his going about to the in- 
cendiaries, to thuſe miſcreants who were ſetting this town on 
fire, in order to intreat them to deſiſt? What is his behavi- 
our upon that Tueſday ? In my opinion, the molt important 
inſtance in the whole of his conduct, hardly excepting that 
which paſſed between him and Lord Stormont : he comes 
down to the Houſe, attended by the ſame mob, with blue 
cockades, and colours flying; and waat enſign does he bring 
with him? That ſame cockade. For what purpole ? had he 
then done? had he defiited ? had he changed his mind? did 
he repent of the miſchiefs ? did he with the tumults thould 
ceale? did he wiſh ro diſcourage them? What! he, who in 
the face of the world, comes into Parliament, with that fame 
badge in his hat, who told the multitude, in terms as plain as 
he could ſpeak, © Here I am, purſuing the ſame cauſe, with 
the ſame wiſhes and affections for you that 1 had before; the 
ſame man perfectly unchanged; I am ſo within, and I 
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bear my mark, my enſign without.“ Can any man heſitate 
to ſay, that this conduct of his, upon the Tueſday, after all 
this miſchief was done, neceſſarily connects him with the 
whole? When I coniider of this circumſtance, and confider 
that we hear of him ar no fire, though every man knew the 
miſchief: when 1 hear not of any attempt to ſtop its courſe, 
and fee him again bring the colours of fedition upon his hat; 
I cannot poſhbly but conclude, that he then was, and meant 
to ſhew himſelf the ſame man that he was upon the Frulay ; 
the partaker, the encourager, the friend to theſe outrages. 

This, Gentlemen, happened upon the 1 uetday ; and the 
ſame mob, underſtanding the noble Lord extremely well, as 
he ſhewed himſelf in appearance the fame friend to them, ex- 
preſied the like affection for him; fer they ſuffer him not to 
{link away from the Houle in an unimportant private way; 
no, maltitudes attend him with huzzas, his horſes are taken 
froin his carriage, and he, their leader and governor, is led 
with triumph to the very extremity of the city. All this paſſes 
upon the Tueſday ; and a part of that very mob, bearing the 
ſame colours with himſelf, ſhewing their firmnels and attach- 
ment to him, go ſome of them, firit tro Mr Hyde's, afterwards 
to Newpate, aud commit the devaitation with which you are 
well acquainted, | 

To ſuppoſe a want of connection here, is to ſhut one's eyes 
againit the cleareit light; but upon the Wedneſday what 
follows? He tells the Secretary of State, ** that he could be 
of great ſervice in putting a ſtop to thoſe riots.'— Good God! 
Gentlemen, after ail this, what are the topics of defence? 
Why, it is {aid by my friend, and that ſeems to be the main 
argument, that, in truth, all this miſchief was not done by 
any of the Proteſtant Allocation, was no: done by any man 
connected with Lord George Gordon; that he had nothing to 
do with them; that is gravely urged, and urged with pro- 
priety, becauſe, to be ſure, it will be a very eſſential point 
in the cauſe ; and if you cou'd believe that after what paſſed 
at the Houſe of Commons, that thule who deſtroyed the Ro- 
miſh chapels, and went on with other miſchief, were an un- 
connected mob, undoubtedly you would then have a very dif- 
ferent caſe to decide upon, from what you have at preſent 
becauſe then you weuld have to judge upcn the effect of the 
noble Lord's conduct, and what pafſed at the Houſe of Com- 
mons only. But can this be ? is there 4 man, who has a head 
upon his ſhoulders, can believe it? What was the caſe? A 
prodigious mob, with blue cockades, came down to the Houſe, 
beſet it, filled up its avenues, and the lobby, and were tu- 
multuous and riotous to the Jait degree, particularly upon 
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the Biſhop of Lincoln; the attack upon Mr Welbore Ellis 
Was not proved, fo 1 don't mention it: and they are then, 
in plain terms, exhorted by the noble Lord to do what was 
done in Scotland, in effect; that is, they ouglit to be as well 
olf as their brethren in Scotland; that their brethren in Scot- 
land had redrets when they burut the maſs-houſes. Imme— 


Giately after this, that exhortation is complied with ; theſe 


maſs-houſes are pulled down, 
Now here, if I am aſked, whether I believe that all the 


Proteſtant Aſſociation did this, or concurred in it, I own I 
do not believe it. I thould be very unwilling ta brand 40,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 of theſe men, with that miſchief; but that 
members of the Proteſtant Aſſociation did it, chere can be no 
doubt. You have heard various buen made uſe of, and 
ſome evidence, to beget a doubt of this. Whom did the no- 
ble Lord addreſs in the lobby ? Certainly members of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation, whom he underſtood to be ſo; he talks 
to them as his friends they had blue cockades. 

In order to introduce a different idea, Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerke faid, ** they did not look fo well dreſſed as the great- 
eſt part of thoſe he had ſeen in the ſtreet.” Gentlemen, they 


had been long crouded in this lobby, heated and fatigued, aud 


would naturally aſſume a very different appearance ; but they 
are addrefled as fuch by the noble Lord: * We are told to 
clear the lobby: we will immediately clear it if you deſire 
it.” 'l hey offer to obey his diftates : © You may do as you 
pleaſe: but you cannot have your petition heard; if the mat- 
ter is put off till Tueſday,” He addreſſes them, as men who 
had ſigned the petition, who concurred with him in the ſame 
Views, 

Again, what was the object of thoſe who deſtroyed the 
Romiſh chapels? Has it been ſuggeſted in all you have heard 
to-day ? Have either of the jearned counſel ſuggeſted to you 
a poffible motive, that induced the miſcreants why committed 
that deſtruction upon the Romith chapels, unlefs it was for a 
repeal of this Jaw? No man has even conjectured at a motive. 
Then how are they diſtinguiſhed ? By the fame blue cockades, 
by the ſame cry of, No Popery ! Down with the Papiſts!“ 
and the like expreflicns. 1hey hold the ſame language that 
they did at the Houſe ; they have the fame cockades, are act- 
ing upon the ſame motives, or none which one can conjecture; 
and you will remark, that this miſchief dees not begin till af- 
ter the military force have removed the mob from the Houſe 
of Commons; and then, in ſomerking more than an hour af- 
ter they had been removed from ihe Houle of Commons, the 
miſchief begins there. God God! can there be more demon- 
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ſtrative evidence? or could it be ſtronger proof to you, if 
they had actually been ſoldiers in a regiment, with their re- 
gular clothes on, and had in the ſame garb proceeded to this 
mitchief ? 

But what does Sir Philip Jennings Clerke tell you? He 
tells you, „That upon the tueſday, the day the priſoner. 
came down with his cockade, he applied to him as his protec- 
tor.” If he applied to Lord George as his protector, Was 
It againſt anocher mob? or was it againſt the ſame mob, till 
with the fame cry of No Popery ! ſtill purſuing the ſame ob- 
ject from the beginning to the end? for you will underſtand, 
and it is extremely clear that no other object had been pur- 
ſued but deſtruction. There is not the leatt proof, there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that any other object had been 
purfued, except deſtroying the Roman Catholic chapels, the 
houſes of Roman Catholics, and of thoſe who, either as wit- 
netles or magiſtrates, had endeavoured to obſtruct them in 
the deſign they were endeavouring to accomplith. 

Indeed, the learned gcutleman who ſpoke laſt to you, men- 
tioned one as an exception. The preſence of the perſon be- 
fore whom I ſpeak, would make it very unproper and inde- 
cent in me to enlarge upon that particular circumſtance, in 
this cauſe ; but I am very far from thinking that that is an 
exception to what I have ſaid ; that they purſued uniformly 
one general defign to force a repeal of this bill, and that their 
reſentment was directed unitorinly againſt thoſe perſons who 
are what they call in friendſhip with Papiſts, and what I call 
friendſhip to toleration. They knew, the noble perſon to 
whom that circumſtance alludes, has always diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, as the moſt effectual friend this country ever knew, to 
the moit univerſal and liberal toleration ; and when men 
were once embarked with a deſign to produce perſecution to 
one ſect of religioniſts, and indeed with a deſign to ſubvert 
order, government, and law, there was no one man in the 
kingdom to whom their reſentment would be more naturally 
pointed, | therefore conſider that diſpraceful miſchiet as one 
part of the ſame unitorm outrage, begun, continued, and con- 
ducted to one and the ſame execrable end; and if this has 
been their conduct, can any man doubt, that all has been done, 
from the beginning to the end, by thote who have borne the 
ſame enſign, who have joined in the ſame cry ?. | 

Indeed, to ſuppoſe that when the mob beſet the Houſe of 
Commons, when they engaged in the tumult here, crying 
our, No Popery ! Repea! ! repeal ! that another mob, dif- 
tiuct from them, unconnected with them, would go to the 
Komith chapels, and deſtroy them, for no other purpoſe up- 
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on earth but that very purpoſe ſor which they had been prac- 
tiſm,. their tumults here, that is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed; 
for no man can believe it. Beſides that, what is the effect: i 
what cin be the od: dna of the noble Lord's language to 
Lord Stormont? “ lhat he could be of eſſential fervice in 
ſfupprefing the "IH ” How could he be of effential ſervice 
in {upprefiiug the riots? of whom ! of a miſerable bandit}, 
unc-n efed with the Proteſtant Aſſociation ; unknown to 
Lord George Gordon; with whom he had never aſſociated; 
with Who he had nothing to do; who owed nothing to lis 
exhorta ons; who never acted under his influence ; and yet 
this is the argument upon which the innocence of the noble 
priiozer mult reſt, if it can ve ſupported ; that all the mif- 
chico was one by a diſtinct mob, with which thoſe men who 
came to the Houte of Commons with this petition had nothing 
to do. 

Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the application, given an ac- 
count of by Lord Stormont,cannot bur ſee, that the noble Lord 
alluned to himſelf, and 1 am afraid too truly, the character 
of their leader and commander ; and in that character he 
would be able to do very eſſential ſervice to his country i 
ſuppreſling the riots, His learned counſel tells you of one 
in{tance, a very flender interpoſition indeed, that was not of 
his own motion, but at the requeſt of Pond, v-ho comes to 
him. delires a protection from him, and thus obtains it ; and 
this is. mentioned by the learned gentleman whom you Jatt 
heard, as a prodigious exertion, and much to the honour of 
the noble Lord. I conceive it is a proof of the power which 
he told Lord Stormont he had, and if he had it, he could 
have it only becauſe he was the man whoſe influence this tu- 
multuous aſlembly was guided by, whole entreaties and per- 
ſuations they were likely to attend to, 

Gentlemen, I have almoſt done with the obſervations I 
have to make; I am forry to be ſo long; and beg your par. 
don ; hoping the nature of the cale will be my excule ; but 
it has been boldly ſaid to you, that the evidence for the Crown 
has been given by the {cum of the earth, itſelf amounting to 
nothing, and has been met, combated, totally defcated and 
overpowered, by the evidence giv en for the priſoner. 

I waited, I {tretched my mind with my utmolt exertion, 
in order to collect from the evidence piven for the priſoner, 
if I could, what it was that was proved on his behalf; and if 
I was now aſked, and oblige.| upon oath to ſay, what it is the 
priſoner has proved i in bis defence. I proteſt 1 am not able to 
tell you. I do not detract from the weight of it 2 grain, nor 
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would I have you in compliment to my obſervations detract a 
grain from it, if you find it of weight. 

Mr Middleton and two or caree others—I will not call 
them the {cum of the earth, for that epithet ſhould be given 
to people only who are low and baſe, as well as in a humble 
ſtate of life there are two or three f peak in general terms 
of Lord George Gordon being very deſirous to have all this 
buſineſs conducted in a peaceable manner: the ſame thing is 
obſerved to have been ſaid by him in St George” „fields; — 
and in St George's-fields, where he had directed what num— 
ber ſhould be aſſembled, and ſaid he would not go without 
20,009 ; had directed the cockades, the diviſions, and fo on; 
that he all at once altered his mind upon Friday, and would 
not have them go up in large numbers, but only in ſmall 
ones. 

What does this amount to? I will ſuppoſe it to be true; 
but let me make one remark upon the evidence of Mr Nid- 
dleton and another man (1 {forget his name) who followed him 
ſome time after: in which they tell you, by way of guarding 

agunit a po ſibihty that the idea of violence ſhould ever enter 
into the imagination or intention of any of theſe perſone, or 
of Lord George Gordon efpecially, that he defired of tl. m, 
that if one ch. ek was {mitten, the other ſhould be turned; 


ſort, that they would attend to the peaceful doctrines deli. 


vered in the Goſpel, aud would for that time become the 
ſimpieſt and pureſt chriſtians, 

My objection tu this evidence is, that it is a great deal too 
much ; and 1 own I am not {crap ulous i in laying, that I have 
very great doubts of it: it is not the fort of evidence that is 

at all natural, it is a fact in itſelf highly improbable, and it 
nut be pr oved by more and better witneſſes than theſe, be- 
fore ] can be ieve it. 

But J have not come to a circmnſtance, that, unleſs I ve- 
ry much wiltake, puts an end to it all. In St George's- fields 
they are deſired to go in a ſmall body, only thirty or torty, 
with the petition. It is pretty extraordinary, that if the plan 
of the noble Lord, who took the management of that meet- 
ing, was to be deterted, that he did not apply to his commit- 
tee, and pet them to deſire the multitude to diſperſe, and he 
would himſelf go up with the petition. It was left in a looſe 
way; he defired thirty or forty would go; and away goes 
the noble Lord to the Houſe ; and they were to bring it: fo 
that his accompanying them never was underſtood to be a part 
of the ſcene : Bur if the noble Lord realiy held ſuch language 
in St Geo rge $eficlds, if he had been averſe to great multi— 
an and to riotous procecdings; how came it, that in the 
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ſpace of a few hours, when the occaſion called for his Peace = 
ful exertions—how came it, that in the lobby, with the legi- 
Nature of this country proſtrate at their feet, he ſhould totally 
forget what he had ſaid before? that he ſhould not aſk them 
to depart? The Houſe is beſieged and blockaded, cannot act 
for riot and diſorder 3 and yet the priſoner, who wiſhes to 
diſperſe the multitude, to end the tumults, does not ſay one 
word to them deſiring they would diſperſe ! He had totally 
changed his inclinations ; therefore you mult ſuppoſe, for you 
cannot do otherwiſe, that he was a friend to the proceedings 
thzt were going on. He had no difficult taſk to act they 
were willing to obey his orders, they would clear the lobby 
if he defired it. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke ſaw the men then, 
not like as they were at the beginning of the day, for they 
were preſſed and fatigued in the mob. Lord George addreſ- 
ſes that mob, and tells them, © he can give them no ad- 
vice.“ | 

1 proteſt I ſhould have thought ] had been extremely cul- 

able, it unknowing and unknown to any who had then met, 
and had aſked me for advice, I had not given it to them. No 
reatonable man could poſiibly doubt of the advice to be given; 
the advice to be given was, “ Retire to your houles ; leave 
the Parliament to conſider of your petition ; reaſon and not 
force ought to decide upon the merits of it.” No man of un- 
deritanding, of any reflection, could have heſitated one mo- 
ment to give that advice; and yet the noble Lord, who has 
them at command and at will, when they atk his advice, ſays, 
„% he will give them no advice.“ That is Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerke's account. The other witneſles tell you he ſaid,“ You 
may do as you plealc.” Then is it not clear, fron all the 
circumſtances of the caſe, that he would have endeavoured to 
perſuade the mob to diſperſe, unleis he had been concerned 
in their proccedings ? RES 

I need not go over again what followed the cockade on 
Tueciday, that long interval, without an attempt to peace. 
All this ihews a clear continuing deſign to favour what was 
going on. Other expreſſions are ufed to ſhew you, that at 
different times, even in the lobby, this noble Lord adviſed 
them to be peaceable : true, he did ſo; but it was to be quiet 
and peaceable—and ſteady : if they are to be temperate, they 
are to be firm : that is, in ſhort, © Commit no outrage, that 
is not neceſſary to your purpote, but firmiy purſue that pur- 
poſe : move not; have the act repealed, or overturn the 
conſtitution :” for no other meaning can be given to this 
firmneſs, to this attack upon the legiſlature. 

Gentlemen, all that has been faid by the noble-Lord, al! 
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his inflammatory expreſſions, are proved to have been ſpoken 
beſore numbers of his friends, and yet not one of them is 


produced not one of that Proteſtant Aſſociation who heard 


that the King had broken his coronation oath, that the King 
was in the ſtate of having abdicated his throne not one man 
attends to prove that no ſuch words were ſpoken. Are none 

of that choſen committee, are none of the friends of the Pro- 


teſtant cauſe witneſſes to have ſaid— I was preſent; I heard 


all that paſſed ; no ſuch words ever fell fron the noble Lord?” 
Were no per ſons preſent in the lobby, no perfon there to 
have ſaid that theſe alluſions again and again to Scotland 
mentioned by Mr Bowen did not paſs? Not one man is pro- 
ved at any place, or at any time, to contradict that which is 
{worn to by ſeveral witneſſes on the part of the proſecution. 
this, as it appears to me, carries with it unanſwerable con- 
viction ; I cannot poſiibly myſelf believe but that unleſs ex- 
preſſions of that tendency had been uſed by the noble Lord, 
it muſt have been contradicted by numbers of witneſſes ; but 
however, no fuch have been produced before you. 

With theſe remarks, gentlemen, at this late hour, I muſt 
now put an end to what I have. to trouble you with. Let 
me repeat again, private and perſonal withes I have none. I 
think and hope exactly upon this ſubject as I ſhould do if 1 
ſat in judicature upon the noble Lord. If the crime. with 
which he is charged is not proved againſt him, it is your du- 
ty to acquit him, and no man will mur-nur at the acquittal : 
but if, on the other hand, the crime 1s made out againſt him; 
if this miſchief, from the beginning to the end, was practiſed 
by men joining in the {ame abominable caute, by violence and 
force to compel a repeal of the law: if the noble Lord con- 


curred, and bore a part in that deſign; if he incited it, if 


he conducted it, if he enouragecddit, what muſt be the conte- 
quence? The conſtitution of this country, nor the 8 
on of any country can ſtand, if outrages like thele are ſuife 

ed to pats with impunity. 

It is always a painful taſk to pronounce the ſentence of 
guilt upon any man; but no nie of noble birth, 
no other motives that work upon the private feelings and paſ- 
ſions of men, will make vou deaf to the calls of truth and 
juſtice.—If you ſhould find yourſelves at laſt obliged, —obli- 
ged, for you will not do it unleſs you are obliged from the 
{ſtrength of the evidence brought in ſupport of this charge, 
to decide that the noble Lord has committed the crime with 
hich he is charged, every man will be forry that the noble 
* ord ſhould have been guilty of it, every man will lament 
that he ſhould have been guilty of it, every man will lamen: 
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that he ſhould have expoſed himſelf to ſo unfortunate, to ſo 
miſerable a fate ; but yet no fuch conſideration will totally 
extir guiſhi the regard we ought to have to the conſtitution of 
this country, which if the noble Lord is guilty cainor poſſibly 
ſtand unleſs offenders like him meet with che puniſhment which 
they deſer ve. 


LORD MANSFIELD. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


THE, prifoner at the bar is indicted for that ſpecies of 
#1oh Treaſon, which is called levying war againſt the King, 
ond thereſere it is ncceſlary you ſhould firſt he informed 
what is in law a levying war againſt the King, fo as to 


5 
conſtitute the crime of High Trealon, within the ſtatute of 


Edward III. and perhaps according to the legal ſignifcation 


of the term before that ſtate. There are two kinds or 
levying war :—one apainlt the perſon of tne King; to impri— 
fon, to dethrone, or to kill him; or to make him change 
meaſures, or remove coneliors : the other, which is ſaid 
to be levied againſt the- Majeſty of the King, or, in othel 
words, agair. ſt him in his rega! capacity ; as v hen a multitude 
riſe and afſemble to attain by force and violence any object 
of a general public nature ; that 1s eg Op war againſt the 
NM ajctty df the e King; and moſt reaſonably ſo held, becauſe it 
tends to diſſolve all the bonds of ſociety, to deſtroy property, 
and to overturn government; and, by force of arnis, to re- 
ſtrain the King from Feipunn 9 accordir, g to law. 

Inſurrections, by force and violence, to raiſe the ples of 
wages, to open all priſons, to deitroy meeting-houſes, nay, 
to deſtroy all bro'tiels, to reſiſt the execution of militia laws, 
to throw down all incloſures, to alter the eſtabliſhed law, cr 
change religion, to redreſs prievances real or precended, have 

all been levying war. Manz other inſtances might be put. 
Lord Chief Tultice Folt, in Sir John Friend's caſe, ſays, “ if 
perſons do aſſemble themſelves and act with force in oppeſiti- 
on to ſome law which they think inconvenient, and hope 
thereby to get it repcaled, this is a levying war and treafon.” 
In the preient caſe, it don't reſt upon an implication that they 
toped by oppotition to a law to get it repealed, but the pro- 
ſecution proceeds upon the direct ground. that the object was, 
by force and violence, to compe! the I.epiflature to repeal à 
law i and therefore, withour any doubt, I tel} vou tlie joint 
opinion of 135 all, that, if this multitude aſſewb:ed with ine 
tent, by acts of force and iolence, to compel the Legiſlature 


to repcal a law, it is High Treaſon. 
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Though the form of an indictment for this ſpecies of Frea- 
fon mentions drums, trumpets, arins, [wor ds, fifes, and 
guns, yet none of theſe circumſtances are eſſential. The 
queſtion always is, whether tae intent is, by force and vio- 
lence, to attain an object of a peneral and pablic nature, by 
ly inſtruments, or by dint of their nu: abers. Whoever in- 
cices, adviſes, eucourages, or is any way aiding to ſuch a 
multitude fo afle:nbled with ſuch intent, though he does not 
perfonaily appear among them, or with his own hands com- 
Nut any violence whutt: Ver, yet ne is equally 4 Principal 
with thoſe who act, and guilty of High treaſon, 

Having premited theſe propoſitions as the ground- work of 
your deliberation upon the points which will de left to you, 
it will not be ainils to lay a matter which you have heard 2 
great deal upon at the bar totally out of the caſe, Whether 
the bill, called Sir George Saville's, was wiſe or expedient 
— whether the repeal of It would have been right or Wrong 
— has nothing to do with his trial. Whether grievances be 
real or pretended — whether a law be good or dad—it is e- 
qually High Treaton, by the ſtrong hand of a multitude, to 
force the rc peal or redreſs. 

this much let me fay, it is moſt injurious to ſay this bill, 
called Sir George Saville's, is a tolera ion of Popery. I can- 
not deny that, where the fafery of the ſtate is not concerned, 
my own opinion is, that men {hould not be puniſhed for mere 
matter of conſcience, and barely worthipping God in their 
own way : but where what is alledged as matter of cqnſcience 
is dangerous or prejudicial to the ſtate, which is the caſe of 
Popery, the ſafety of the ſtate is the fuzreme law, and an er- 
roneous religion, ſo far as upon princi! les of found policy that 
ſafety requires, ought to be reitrained and prohibited; no 
good man has ever "Gefen: led the many penal laws againit Pa- 
piits upon another ground! but this bill is not a toleration, it 
only takes away the penalties of one act out of many. 

They are {till ſubject to all the penalties created in the 
reign of Queen . lizaberh ; and yer you known how Queen 
Fli:abeth fucceeded to tlie crow n ſoon after a cruel tyrant of 
the Popith religion. 1 he, Reformation was ettabliſhed ju her 

reigns She was excommunicated by tae Hope, and her do- 
_ minions given away. Her uc heir was 2 bi gotted Papiſt. 
She was expoled to many plot: of alleallination; : theretore 
found policy, and even the pre: ſervation of her tc, during 
her reign. called for many 1 al Ines s again Vapiſts. 

This Act repeals no penalty cnatted in che reign of King 
Jamey the Firit: yet in that reign tne provocations given 


by - Papiits were great. It began ith the Gun-poweer 
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ot ; and no wonder ſevere laws were made againſt them. 

his Act repeals no law made in the reign of King Charles 
the Second; and yet you know the dread of a Popiſh ſucceſ- 
{or, and the jealouſy of the Court at that time, occaſioned 1na- 
ny penal laws to be made againſt Papiſts. 

In the eigv of William the Third, the ſecurity of the new 

overnment made penal laws againſt Papiſts neceſſary ; yet 
this bill repeals none made during the firtt ten years of his 
rcign : it only repeals ſome additional penalties introduced 
by an act that paſied in the end of his reign, which is notori- 
ouſly known not to have been countenanced or promoted by 
him. Iherefore be the merits of the Bill, called Sir George 
Laville's, as it may, it is totally a mifrepreſentation to inter 
from thence that Papiſts are tolerated. It is a cry to raiſe 
the blind ſpirit of ranaticiſm, or enthuſiaſm, in the minds of 
a deluded multitude, which, in the hiſtory of the world, has 
has been the cavſe of much ruin and national deſtruction. But 
| have already told you the merits of this law are totaliy im- 
material upon this trial; and nothing can be ſo dithonourable 
to government, as to be forced, or to repeal, by an armed 
multitude, any law ; from that moment there is an end of 
all legiſlative authority. | 

1 here is another matter I muſt mention to ycu, before I 
come to ſtate the queſtions upon which you are to form a 
zudgement, and ſum up the evidence, from which that judge- 
ment is to be a conciution, 

A doubt has faintly been thrown out at the Bar, whether 
it is lawiul to attend a petition to the Houſe of Commons 
with more than ten perſons? Upon dear-boupht experience 
of the conſequences of tumultuous atlembiies, under pretence 
of carrying and ſupporting petitions, an Act of Parliament 
paſſod in the reign of King Charles the Second, forbidding un- 
der a peniliy, more than ren perſons to attend a petition to 
the King, or either fone of Parliament; bit it is ſaid, that 
law is repealed by the Bil of Rights. I fpeak the joint opi- 
nion of us all, that the Act of Charles the Second eis in full 
force; there is not the colour for a doubt; 1 Bill of Rights 
does not incan to meddle with It at all: it aßerts the right of 
the ſubject to petition the King, aud that there ovght to be 
no commitmencs for fuch petitioning; which alluded to the 
caſe of the Bilnops in King James's reign, ho petitioned the 
King, and were commited for 1t-— But neither the Bill of 
Rights, nor any other itarute, repeals this act of Charles the 
Second: and Mr Joſtice Blackſtone, in his commentarics, 
treats of this act as in full force, and, as I have told you, we 
are all cf that opinion; and conſequently the attending a peti- 
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tion to the Houſe of Commons by more than ten perſons is 
criminal and illegal. — Having premiſed the'e ſeveral propoſi- 
tions and principles, the ſubject-matter for your conſideration 
naturally reſolves itſelf into two points. 

Firſt, Whether this multicude did aſſemble and commit acts 
of violence with intent to terrify and compel the Legiſlature 
to repea} the act called Sir George Saville's If upon this 
point your opinion ſhould be in the negative, that makes an 
end of the whole, and the priſoner ought to be acquitted : 
but if your opinion ſhould be, that the intent of this mwltitn le, 
and the violence they committed, was to force a repeal, there 
ariſes a ſccond point 

Whether the priſoner at the bar incited, encouraged. pro- 
moted, or aſſiſted in raifing this inſurrection, and the terror 

they carried with them, with the intent of forcing a repeal of 
this law. 

Upon theſe two points, which you will call your attention 
to, depends the fate of this trial; for if either the multitude 
had no ſuch intent, or ſuppaſing they had, if rhe priſoner 
was no caule, did not excire, and took no part in conducting, 
counſelling, or fomenting the inſurrection, the priſoner 
ought to be acquitted; and there is no pretence chat he per- 
ſonally concurred in any act of violence. 


[His Lordſhip now ſummed up the evidence verbatim to the 
Jury: in the courſe of which he told them, that he ob- 
terved that moſt of them had taken very full notes—that 
he purpoſely avoided making any oblervations upon the 
evidence, chuſing to leave it to themſelves ; then con- 
cluded as fotlows :] 

This, Gentlemen, is the whole of the evidence on either 
fide : you will weigh this evidence, and all the obſervations 
made at the bar, or which occur to yourſelves upon it—l a- 
void making any. The points for you to determine are— 
Whether this multitude were aſſembled and ated with an in— 
tent to force a repea! of this called Sir George Savil'e's act; 
and if you think (ack was their intent, whether the {ſhare the 
priioner had in getting together ſuch a number of people to 
go down to the Houſe of Commons in meeting them in St 
George's Fields—in talking to them in the lobby—-in _— 
th. cockade on Friday and Saturday—or in any other part 
his conduct—had the fame intent, by the terror of an outra- 
geous multitude, and the violences they committed and threat- 
ened, to force a repeal of this act. If there was no ſuch in- 
tention, either in the mob or in the priſoner, he ought to be 
acquitted ; but if you think there was ſuch an intention the 
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multitude, encouraged, incited, cr promoted by the priſoner, 
then you ought to find him guilty, 

If the ſcale thonld hang doubtful, and you are not fully ſatiſ- 
fied that he is guilty, you ought to lean on the favourable ſide, 
ar d acquit him. 

The Court ſat at eight &clock on the Monday morning ; and af 

three quarters poſt four on the Tueſday morning the 
Jury withdrew. They returned ints Court at a quarter 


after fre vclock with a _verdiet finding the priſoner 
Kn 
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THUS under divine providence was this extraordinary and im- 
portant trial brought ro a happy iſſue. Juſt and urge!it ought ro be 
the motives of any Government, who ventures to commence and 
conduct a proſecution againſt an individual, in the iflue of which, 
character, property, and lite. are involved. The common ſobter 
fuges of plots, cabals, and conſpiracies, to which the promoters of 
ſuch oppreſſions have recourſe, are too frivolous, not to fay crimi— 
nal, to juſtify the meaſure when the evidence of probability is againſt 
their exiſtence. They may indeed for a moment divert the attention 
of the nation from more weighty and growing diſtreſs ; but the de- 
ception is not of long duration, and the artifice is no ſooner diſcovered 
than it brings diſgrace and infamy upon the authors of ſuch groundleſs 
vindictive ſerutinies. Revenge is the predomi nant paſſion of weak and 
pulilianimous minds. True magnanimity diſdains to pry into every 
corner of (ſuſpicion, and ſeorns to magnity the honeſt e#ufions of open 
oppoſition into proots of conceaied guilt, Fortified by the rectitude 
of its own views, it bids dehance to all rhe clamour and rage which 
party-fpirit can foſter. Actuated by the pureſt principles of regard 
for the common weal, it firs down firmiy eſtabliſhed in the affec- 
tions of the people, and truſts with that confidence which a regard 
to th ir intereſt ever inſpires, to the iſſue of wife and divefted mea— 
ſures. Thoſe who * in ſupport of an intereſt independent or 
oppoſite to that of the people, and hoſtile to the welfare and ftabt- 


lity of the conſtitution, which no wile rulers ever will do, —are 


the men who ſooneſt fret and feel a ſpirit of revenge, originating 
from rhe baſeneſs of their own views. and that embarraflinene which 
Public virtue and diſintereſted conduct ever throws in their way. 
The good chriſtian, the great ſtarſ-man, will never embroi] his 
country by ſuch ien obe and flanderous attacks. He will never raile 
an opponent to the pinacle of public honovr and efieem by an a— 
vowed ſyſtem of revenge. His ſoul will ſcorn ſuch und orthy 
attempts. He will check the rage of taction by fair and candid 
enquiry z not by the daſtardly efforts of calumny and foul atpe: ſions. 
He will not cheriſh oppoſition by repeated and unmerited inſults, 
but will wiſely prevent it from acquiring vigour and firmneſs, by 
paying a reſpectful attention to the prayers md wiſhes of the com- 
munity, as well as to the ſpirit of the conilitution, 
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REASONS againſt repealing the Statutes enacted to ſuppreſs 
the growth of POPERY. 


1 ſudden change of political ſentiments which appeared in 
* favour of Roman Catholics, and the favours ſhown them,; 
for ſome time paſt, by thoſe who depend on, or are more immediate- 
ly connected with thoſe who preſide over the executive part of our 
government, created that ſurpriſe which firſt led to reflection and en- 
quiry into the ſubject. The molt ſuperficial view of Popiſh juriſpru- 
dence, as it had appeared in every region and country of Europe, 
forbad, in the ſtrougeſt manner, the leaſt political favour, In this 
light it is conſidered, in thoſe many learned and elaborate perform- 
ances formerly publiſhed on this ſubject. Toleration is the avowed 
principle of the Proteſtant and reformed churches ; but the ableſt 
writers uniformly excepted Papiſts from its benefits. | 

A Rufſell—a Sydney—a Newton—a Swift -a Bolingbroke—a 
Tillotſon —a Locke— have, in ages as eniphtened as the preſent, a- 
vowed and ſupported this doctrine. 

But it has been contended, that it is zow unwiſe to continue theſe 
ſtatutes, becauſe perſecution de/cats its own end. This argument 
proceeds upon a miſtaken notion of perfecution. Theſe laws were 
neyer intended to be per/ecuting laws, but ſafeguards in time of 
danger, and a defence againſt actual attacks from the enemy. They 
never have been executed, but where either preſumption, or intend- 
ed malignity, appeared on the part of our opponents. They are de- 
ſigned more for /e//-defence, than to injure others, who ſtudy to re- 
main quiet and inoffenfive. This has been illuſtrated with propriety 
by an excellent ſimile in a little ract publiſhed on the ſubje&. * The 
guns on the half moon battery of the Caſtle are dreadful inſtruments 
of deſtruction, when a foe appears in array againſt them; but when 
no danger threatens, they are never employed, and are as bloodleſs, 
as harmleſs inſtruments as can be imagined. However, it is thought 
neceſſary to keep them always ready, and in repair, for the ſafety of 
tne place. ls it not 2qua/ly neceſſary to preſerve, though we do not 


execute the penal ſtatutes but in time of hoſtile alarm If I pull a 


{word out of the hands of a perſon who avows he will kill me; does 
it follow as an inference, that I ſhall plunge it in his bawels? — We 
deprive the Papiſts of the power of hurting ourſelves -e wiſh not to 
injure them beyond this neceſſary principle of ſelf-defence, warranted 
by the laws of God and of man.” | 

Much noiſe has been made about the ſeverity of the penal ſtatutes, 
ſo far as they reſpect property. But they owe this to themicives, by 
entertaining principles ſubrerlive of our ſtate. In every well regula> 
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ted government, many mult fec] hardſhips, in order that the majo- 
rity may be haf py and tree. Whccher thall the hardſhips of a few 
Paputs not being aliowed to hold ur purchaſe pivperty, which might 
at length ur! the e/ectzve intereſt of our itate; or the happineſs of 
nun erous Pry cttants, who have every title from reaſo from law— 
from grauiude—-trom merit from triendſhip from pairiotitim—to 
hold aud purchale property, be molt regarded. This partial evil 1s 
an unwer/al good. 

To this itatute may we not aſcribe, under God, the little trouble we 
have had vt a long time fron Koman Catholics, and there is no doubt 
alſo the corverfion of om coutide:avle families, which were once 
Paputs. If treed from the awe oi tuch a penalty, what vigorous 
exertions night they not be excited to by a fit of zeal in propaga- | 
ting the:r religion? In time they might accompliſh what now teems 
to many an miprobeble change of the people of this country. 
Streugthened by number, and by the pruperiy they would enjoy of 
the coun, they wou d becume too powerful to be refrained. The 
molt cc or bett cans for Keeping them io a good behaviour, 
is the fr e047 i0us tene, oy whiCi ibey preiv.ntly hold their heritable 
Proper y; aud in a Proteſta'.t ſtate, eſpeci ily in ſuch a one as ours, 
where heritaude property > Heccſſarily accompanied with ſo much in- 
Hence any liberty, is tully jultifiable on the natural principle of felf- 
det. Ce | 

Bi we are told, © the ſpirit of Popery is much altered—that 
« they now wiſh to live in a corſiitutional friendſhip with us — and 
that they have no H e atentious apainit the privileges of our 
„ church.” To contute this laſt affernion, the letters of a late Pope, 
LGangsnelli ] of acknowledged moderation, wil be fuffici nt, par- 
ticularly his 1oyth. Whey one of tuch hberality of ſentiment, can 
adapt tuch language, can diicover ſuch zcal, can with with {uch 
eatoſtifs, that Protcitan's would returr to the Popiſh communion 
upon the ſame old terms, can empioy ſuch perſecuting farcaims a- 
gainſt the Albigentes, what may not be dreaded from thoſe who 
ſeem actuated by ai! the biz-try of the teenuth century ? When an 
inveterate fue, who has ever attached himielt to a party oppotice to 
ours, ai/ of a ſud.en renounces his ormer principles, avows others 
of a quite contrary nature, eſpecially when ve have every reaſon 
to ſuſpect that nothing but ſolfiſn neceflity compels him to take ſuch 
a ſtep, lay with what diſtruſt in common life is he recciveil ? De- 
ſerting bis former principles, is an unpromiſing ſign he will be {teady 
10 his preſent. When we fee Papilts therefore ſo cafily deſert their 
former principles—when we tec a few thouſands almoſt deny the 
infallibility of the church- oppoſe their tenets to thete of millions 
on the continent, who are more ſteady to walk in the cd path - uh 
view the traditions, decrees, and councils of the fathers, wirh the 
fame antient and holy veneration, — can they appear to Proteitants 
in any other light than temporiſcrs, or as perions giving the lie te 
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the principles that ſeem to have been incorporated into the ſpirit of 
their juriſprudence tor ages? Were a general council to annul theſe 
principles; were they 10-grant toleration to the Proteftants ; were 
they to convince us by len:ty and integrity, but ior half a century, 
that they were in earneſt, then euthuſiaſm itſelf would bluſh to 
ſpeak againſt tem. 

Were a Preſbyterian miniſter or Calviniſt to refide 1n Italy, and 
in oppoſition to the ſpirit and ſentiments of the Reformers to 
the acts of the General Aſſembly -—to the Confeſhon of Faith, — 
take oaths of allegiance to the Pope, — acknowledge his infallibt- 
lity, and proſſer his life and property to defend his intereſt and pow» 
er to fight in b's defence, would any man in his ſober ſenſes aver 
that he was an honeſt Proteſtant ? Would not his former principles 
and preſent actions appear irreconcileable? © Mautato nomine de 
te jabula narratur** Were an oath framed aud adminiſtered to 
him in the very tame language, (circumſtances being chauged) uf the 
ouc taken by Papiſts among us. I A. B. do tincerely promiſe 
„ and iwear, that 1 will be faithful to the Pope, end him will 
„ defend io tne utmoſt of my power, &c. and | (wear that I do 
„ not reject and deteſt as ay antichriſtian and impious poſition, that 
it is lawtul to murder and deftroy any perſon or perſo is whatever 
«© being a heretic, and that uo faith is to be kept with heretics, 
% Ke. Kc. K. | | 

Were iuch an oath as this propoled to him, and if he ſhould take 
it, would he ever after d. ſerve tne name of a Prote/tant ? If thoſe 
who framed the preſent oath did not believe that all theſe articles 
were formerly tenets of the Church of Rome, why did they ſpeci - 
fy them ſo particularly? Is the doing ſo poſitively telling Papiſts 
that the!e were once articles of their creed, and that they are appre- 
henſtve ſtill of their being ſo, and therefore this oath is deemed re- 
quilite. Pray what have the oppo-ition ſaid more? They indeed 
differ ia one circumſtance, they refule to place ſuch confidence in 
the oath, becaule ot the glaring inconſiſtency, and the queſtionable 
' ſhape in which it comes. | 

The ſeminary prictts of Rome are obliged to reach the authoriſed 
doctrines of their General Councils and Popes ; and it is a doc- 
trine taught by the Cuunci! of Conſtance, and confirmed by many 
edicts of Vopes, that no faith ought to be kept with Heretics, con- 
tracy to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the Biſhops and Clergy. 
By their oath of Canonical obedience, every prieft is bound to teach 
what is eſtabliſhed by Popes and Genera! Councils, and to root out 
Hereſy by all means in their power. The qusſtion then 13, Can 
prietts, who have already ſworn to the Church of Rome that they 
will teach her principles, give ſecurity to Proteſtants that they will 
not teach them? And if they cannot give jecurity that they will not 
teach the principles of Rome, with regard to keeying faith with Here- 
tics ; are Proteſtants guilty of perfecation in making laws to pre— 
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vent them from doing it? Doctor Cenpbell, aud his humble follow: 
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ers, ſay, this is making uſe of the ſpirit of Anti- chriſt to expe] Anti- 
chriſt : but ſober, aſonable men, would call it the ſpirit of wiſdom 
and /e'f-{o/er:ce, prarding againſt a tribe of the moſt conſummate 
cruei d ſſemblers that ever diſgra ed human ſociety ? | 

In this oath the Ronen Cathol cs have indeed renounced the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, but chey have not in the oath renouaced 
his ſpir a uriſdictton. In this laſt the church has even included 
a diſpenſing power, the hiſtory of Europe thows that the Pope 
has claimed this as an eſtential part of his prerogative. The devotees 
of the church have ever {miled when the diſpenſing power ſtruck off 
the-ferters of an oa which necefiity or deſign ſometimes demanded. 
Neither has the Pape! power been backward in employing every in- 
ſtrumcac to {nap atunder ſuch chains where the intereſt of Mother 
Church could be advanced, and when the face of affairs were like to 
prove favourable. =: | 

Let them denv this diſpenſing power --iet the Pope or a General 
Council deny ana expunge it from their decrees —let them grant to— 
eration by 4 lolemn deed to every ſyſtem of opinions, and then they 
are entitled to toleration in every kingdom of Europe. But“ while 
they will not tolerate, political and perfonal ſeli-detence, warraut- 
ed by the laws of God, and founded in reaſon, forbids us to to— 
lerate them. We are cailed, by a regard to our own ſafety, to throw 
every viltruction in their way which may hinder them from ever 
injuring us at any future period by the increaſe either of power or 
influence. „ 

As for the light that ſhines in this land, which is ſo well calcu- 
lated to expoſe Pypery to deriſion, it does not appear to be fo great 
and poxwer/ul as ſome apprehend; for notwithſtanding of the great 
ſplendor that thines through theſe lands, we do not ſiad that there 
are fewer ſins or leſs wickedneſs, than in darker times. It does not 
at all appea evident that the light of the goſpel ſhines hre bright 
than it did an hundred years ago. But if this boaſted light cannot 
even make Proteſtants athamed of their abounding fins, how can we 
ſuppole that it will make Popery dwindle into nothing? The great- 
eſt pert of that Which goes by the name of /jg/t, is what our Sa- 
YOUR calls dar&zeſs, vain philoſophy, vain babling; and if ths light 
that is in vs be aarkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ! 

Deep philoſphers, and the favourite ſons of fcier.ce, have, it muſt 
be contciled, been enemies to Popery. A Milton—a Newton --a 
Locke—an Addiſon—a Bolingbroke— a Swift, have abborred its 
enſlaving principles: But how few have we among us who can be 
placed on a level with them? Smatterers in literature croud around 
us, and the fruits of their ſhallow ipeculation have tended to increale 
the rage of infidelny. infidelity paves the way for indifference ; 
indifference prepares the mind for imbibing falſe rather than juſt 
principles of action. Weeds ever grow rankeſt in neglected ſoil. 
1s this the ſeaſoa, ſeriouſly {peaking then, to repeal the penal ſtatutes 
againſt the encriaching and [anguinary fpirit of Pepery ?“ We 
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ought, conſidering the want of ſolid and ſubſtantial knowledge 4 
mong many, conſidering that the (tate of our country wears the ap- 
pearance of ſo inviting a prey, rather to limit than extend our in- 
dulgence to the {ons of Rome. | 
But how, it may be aſked, have all corruptions been introduced 
into religious ſyſtems ? By flow and imperceptibſe degrees men have 
entered on the paths of error. From the pureſt ſtate of religion, 
and the molt enlightened ages, they gradually degenerated, till Po- 
piſh clouds and darkneſs fat deep on the nations of the earth. Has 
onr knowledge—has our liberal and enlightened age, an exclufive 
right to an immortality which experience aſſures us was denied to 
the early and primitive ages of the church? Men—manners - reli 
gion—are perpetually changing. It is the higheſt effort of political 
wiſdom to render them as ſtable as poſhble. After the firmeſt and 
molt combined exertions encroachments will be made—errors will 
ſpring up—abſurdities will multiply and that knowledge and religi- 
on, which we fo juſtly admire, will yet, as the merited puniſhment 
of negligence and unconcern, be loſt in the midſt of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, | 

When we ſhall make complete advances to this melancholy fate, 
none can tell. But however paradoxical it may appear, one may 
venture to affirm that the fatutes appear more uſeful and neceſſary 
now than when enacted. The zeal, patriotiſin, Icarning, abilities, 
and ſpirit of the nation, were then a ſuffigient ſecurity againſt Po- 
piſu influence or Popiſh tenets. While that race of worthies exift- 
ed, nothing could be dreaded from the machinations of Rome. 
Daunted by the piety, knowledge, and patriotiſm of the times, the 
Papiſts prudentiy retreated from the fieid--dilcouraged more by 
theſe formidable opponents, than by the ſeverity of the penal ſta- 
tutes, which they might then flarter themſ-Ives, and which their 
own experience has fince confirmed, would ſeldom be executed. 
Not «hated in their zeal! (for the moit honoura e names are till proud 
to ſtand at their head), obſerving this indifference, ſeeing the de- 
cline of our caution, and taking the advantage of ſuch a favoura- 
ble change of ſpirit - they now aſſume briſſeer countenances, acquire 
a proportioned courage, and by ſuch a well timed attention to their 
own intereſts, upbraid us in fact for want of zeal—for want of equal 
watchfulnels to preſerve our own rights. 

Give us but the national ſpirit of theſe times and we will dread 
no danger from Popery. But conſidering our preſent ſituation; the 
liftleſsnefs that prevails —the falſe philoſophy that reigns -the ſpirit 
of infideli y—* which like a peſtilence waſteth at noon - day,“ we 
have need of more rather than fewer guards againſt the growth of 
error and ſuperſtition. The wiſdom of former tires forelaw this, 
and enacted theſe laws with a particular view to our intereſts, for 
they had little to fear in their own vigorous and cautious days; and 
the very language, in which moſt of theſe Jaws are conceived, give 
us reaſon to conclude, that they did not ſo much feel for preſent as 
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ConcRaTULaToRY ADDRESS from the Committee of 
the PRO1ESTANT ASSOCIATION 71 London, to the Right 
Hon. LOAD GEORGE GURDON, on his honourable 
acquittal. 


My Loxsp, | 
HE humbie addreſs of the Committee of the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
cia ion, called upon by the dictates of duty and gratitude, 
and in juſtice to ow: {eives, and to the ſentiments of affectionate at- 
tachment and unteipned vereration, which fill the hearts of the 
whole body of the Proteſtant Aſſociation : It is with inexpreſiible 
pleaſure, that we prelent to your Lordſhip our moſt ſincere and 
cordial congratulations, upon the happy. iflue of your Important 
trial. 

We maanife the divine goodnels which REV you to meet 
your trial with zuch manly fortitude and intrepidity, and go thro? 
it with ſuch aſtoniſhing calmneſs and compoſure ot mind, ard fuck 
amazing atrenon and recollection, as appeared in the laſt per od 
of that affecting ſcene. 

Having, your Lordſhip may be aſſured, hared deeply in all your 
Pains ard anxieties, we row TefoIce in the unſhaken virtne of an 
honeſt and inte Jigent jury of ENGLISHMEN, who put an end to 
the naivſhips of yur Lordſhip's Le Gnement; and delivered you 
from all the dangers of a proſeeurion, terrible to the pureſt 1nno- 
CCnce. 

The joy we feel derives a particular reliſh from this, that it is 
not contined to us, or to the body which we revreſent, but is uni— 
vertal among all ranks and orders of people, The general ſatis- 
faction which your Lordſhip's honourable acquittal has given, is as 
remarkable as the viſible anxiety for your ſatety, which manifeſted 
ittelf in every place While your life was in jeopardy. Nothing but 
prudent diſcretion, and a well. jndged reſpect for your Loreſh: p, 
prevailed upon your friends to abſtain from the uſual public demon- 
ſtrations of joy; that they might not, in this inft:nce, be con- 
founded with the unruly effects of a turbulent licentiouſneſs, which 
has too often afironted decency, and interrupted the quiet of theſe 
cities, upon occaſions of pretended popularity, to Which the pre— 


| ſent bears no reſemblance. 


We. were witneſles to your Lordſhip's uniform, orderly, loyal, 
and conſtitutional deportment, in the character by which, in con— 
del-cntion to our requeſt, you became related to the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, when you nobly ſtood forth in the Proteſtant cauſe, 
and put yourſelf at our head, We had abundant proofs, not only 
among ourſelves, but in the whole tenor of your Lordſhip's public 
conduct, of an uncorrupt integrity of heart, and purity of inten— 
tion, We perceived among the leading features of vour character 


fuch a ſtrict regard to the bonds of conſcience, and the obligations 
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of virtue, morality and religion, as at this day makes an honoura- 


ble diſtinètion iu your ſuperior rank and ſtation of hie. We were 


fully perfuaded, by every thing that fell under our obſervation, of 
your Lordſhip's ſtcady regard tor the true intereſt and welfare of 
your country, of your firm attachment to the principles of the 
glorious Revolution, and our happy conſtitutiun -f your 
zeal for the Proteſtant Intereſt, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſor to 
the Crown, in the illuſtrious family upon the Throne; which 
when maintained in the inſeparable union that the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom have joined them, we confider, as our tathers 
before us did, to be, under God, the great bulwark of the civil and 
religious riglits and liberties of theſe nations. 

With ſuch impreſſion upon our minds, we could not but be, 
and we always were confident of your Lordſhip's innocence ; aud 
that no accuſation that could be brought 2gaintt you would be ſup- 
ported with truth and fair evidence. | 

We have undoubted proof that the late horrible outrages, in the 
guilt of which it has been moſt unjuſtly atcempted to involve 
your Lordſhip, were begun by the Papiits, to throw an odium on 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation: And we doubt not bur that they were 
conſummated, in the dreadful extent of devaſtation ro which they 
proceeded, by lurking incendiaries, ſet on by the ſpies and emiſſa- 
ries of our national enemies. It 1s ro us a great comfort, that 
not one Proteſtant petitioner of 44,000 was apprehended, tried, 
convicted, executed, or killed, among the rioters, while under e- 
very one of theſe predicaments Papiſts are to be found. So far, 
God, in his Providence, appeared ro wipe away all ſuſpicion from 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation, and to plead your Lordſhip's cauſe, by 
a ſtriking and almoſt miraculous fact of public notoriety. 

We are happy in the reflection, that nothing in onr power was 
omitted to turn to effect the means of ſupporting the juſtice of your 
Lordſhip's caſe. In this we acted from the heart. We owed it to 
your Lordihip, to ourſelves, and to the honour of the cauſe we 
are engaged in.—We alſo think ourſelves greatly obliged to thoſe 
who had the more immediate charge of your defence, for their 
zeal and affiduity ; and to the many honourable and worthy per- 
ſons, of every rank and ſtation, who, from a regard to juſtice and 
numanity, generouſly and voluntarily ſtood forth, to give infor- 
mation and evidence of fa'ts material for your juſtification, a mul- 
titude of which came ro light in a very ſuroriling manner. 

But to God himſelf we alcribe all the glory of your Lordſhip's 


deliverance z and we hope we may, without enthuſiaſm, conſider 


it as a ſingle mark of his prot<ction and appearance for the cauſe 
of truth; and a gracious anſwer to the many fervent prayers which 
were put up in behalf of your Lordſhip, are now ſucceeded by 
thanſgivings and praiſes, for the great ſalvatioh the Almighty has 
wroughr for you by his own hand. 

The ſame gracious God who covered your head in the day of 
danger, is able amply to pay whatever is done or ſuifered in his 
ſerrice. We tralt your Lorafhip will never think you cau ſet ve a 
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better maſter, It is our earneſt wiſh, that he may honour you to 
be an eminent in{trament in his hand, of advancing his cauſe and 
intereſt in the world, —of promoting the real advantage of your 
country- and the general happineſs of mankind, Encourzg: ed by 
the prom:ling pledges of your early yeirs, we pleaſe ourſelves with 
the flattering 2xprtation, that your Lordſhip will ever eſteem ir the 
nobleſt amMition, the true pre catncſs, and the brighteſt character, to 
ſhine as a good man, a good Ciuzen, a ſincere dhriftian; and a real 
Patriot 
P-rdon us, my Lord, if we intereft ourſelves in the warmeſt 
manner in vour LorGdihip's future happineſs and honour. We can 
with the vu not fulemn truth ſay, “ Phe vows of God are upon us,” 
cn your a bunt; and we ſhall ever “render praiſes to Him, be- 
cauſe he has dolivergd your ſonl from death.” Our confidence alſo 


is, that he will at all times © deliver your feet from falling,” that 


yon may © walk - -aly {od in the light of the living.” May the 


richeſt bt fing of Prov: Jen ce and grace be your portion and inheri— 


tance ! an ay ihe b 'vine goodnels never foriake your noble fami- 
ly and reiation-, whote tender! ſympathy aud affe ction have been fo 
anx onſlv employed, to toftet your diſtreſs and extricate you from 
danger! Let not any further ſervice we cin do be unacceptable to 


your Lordſhip: and permit us to aſſute vou, that nothing fhall be 


wanting on our part to alleviate your lufferings, or lighten your 


burden. 
By order of the Committee, 


| JOSHUA BANGS, Sec. 
Lyon's Inn, Feb. 17, 1781. 


His LORDSHIP's ANnswrR. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I Have the livelieft ſenſe of the Divine mercy, by which I enjoy 
the happineſs of meeting you again in ſuch agreeable circumſtances. 
Nothing can efface from my mind the obligations 1 owe for your 
ſteady friendſhip, and the laborious fervice you fo chearfully went 
through for my ſake, when, by my fituation in priſon, I was una- 
ble to do any thing for my own ſafety and protection. I am alſo 
exceeding ſenſible of the humanity and zeal of all thoſe who any 
way co-operated with your exertions in my behalf. 

{ have great reaſon to be thankful to God for the ſupport he af- 
forded me during my long confinenient, and that he did not forſake 
me in the molt awful moment of my life. 

Whatever the neceſhties of a proſecution, ſuch as I have noder- 
gone, may be required from the conductors of it, I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that no one who knows me can ſuſpect I had any concern in 
thoſe exccrable doings, with which it has been attempted to couuect 
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me. None can abhor or regret them more than | do, Had not the 
court very harſhly denied me the opportunity | truſted to, and which 
I was informed could not be refuſed me, to ſay a word for my life, 
I Gould, before that upright and manly jury, in whoſe hands it 
was, have called the great Gd to witneſs, that | was as ini.ocent as 
any of themſelves, of thole diſgraceful ourrages, which from my 
very heart I deteſt, and the idea of which ſhocks my principles as 
well as my feelings. Whoever were the authors or promoters of 
ſuch inferna! plots, I rejoice exceedingly that the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciations are pure from the ſtain. 

[ highly value the favourable opinion you ſo obligingly entertain 
of me; and the engaging manner in which you take ſuch an intereſt 
in my welfare, is an additional tie upon ne to purſue ſuch a conduct 
as may not forfeit the eſteem of any good man. 

Accept, gentlemen, of my warmeſt thanks for your aF-Qionate 
congratulations, The good wiſhes you exprets for my family and 
relations, to whoſe tender ſympathy i am ſo much indebted, you 
may believe, give me particular pieafure. 

There needs nothing more than my own experience, to give me 
the confidence, in your generous good will, I feel the weight of 
gratitude you lay on me; and af any thing I have done, or ſuff red, 
can be a pledge for my future life, I hope you will never have caaſe 
to withdraw your regard, or repent of your kindneſs. ; 


Welbeck Street, Feb. 17. 
(Signed) G. GORDON. 
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ADDRESS from te FIGAT .FIVE SOCIETIES i 
Claforw, tn the Right Honourable LORD GEORGE 
G ORDON. | 
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My Lonp, Glaſurw, Feb. 13. 1781. 


T is impoſſible to deſcribe, with what heart felt pleaſure the 
Ighty five Societies received, on Friday the gti current, by 
exprels, the agreeable news of your Lordthip's honourable deliverance, 
Our fir{t tribute of gratitude is due to that adorable providence, 
which is the protector of injured innocence : and we believe there 
never was an occaſion upon which it has been more ſincerely paid. 
Gladneſs ſhowed itſelf in every countenance; mutual congratulations 
Were echoed from every corner; and the full heart ſought eaſe to 
itſelf in imparting the joy ful tidirgs to every friend; and they were 
received with a ſatis faction only to be equalled ty the ſympathetic 
feelings of the perſon who communicated them. 
As we only ſpeak the language of naked truth and fincere friend. 
ſhip, we ſhall ſay little of the public expreſhons of joy made in this 
city, Auderſtoua, Greenoct, Paiſley, &c, &c, which indeed were 
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greater thau our expectations, upon ſo ſhort a notice, But, becauſe 
we know it wil] give your Lordſhip pleaſure, we beg leave to obſerve, 
that our public rejoicings in this place were attended with the higheſt 
decorum ; and we may venture to add, that no ilſuminations of this 
city were ever more chearfully gone into, and conducted with ſo much 
ſobriety aud regularity. 

The public already know, my Lord, what the true friends to the 
Proteſtant Intereſt felt, during your Lordſhip's long, ſevere, and diſ- 
agreeable confinement. We are perſuaded however, that your own 
ſenſe of the importance of the Honourable Cauſe in which you had 
ſo laudably embarked yourſelf, has been an unſhaken ſource of con- 
ſolation to your Lordſhip, during both your confinement and trial, — 
You have had al aſong our beſt wiſhes, and molt fincere prayers ; 
and we heſitate not to ſay, even in the face of infidelity itſelf, that 
they hav” been heard. 

The Chriſtian religion, and a firm attachment to it, has frequent- 

ly required of its fircere profeſſors, a reſiſtance unto blood; and 
| mary of cur forefathers hav? evidenced the ſincerity of their profeſ- 
ſion, by ſealing it with their blood. We are fully ſenſible of your 
Lordſhip's intrepidity, and what has been your reſignation, even 
when threatned with the loſs of life itſelf. Your attachment to the 
Proteftant Religion has been firm, conſtant, and unſhaken ; not 
ſubject to chat mutabiſity which the wiſdom of this world often teach- 
th. 
Your Lordſhip very well knows, that it is no ſmal. pronnd of 
conſolation to thoſe who are called to ſuffer for the cauſe of truth, 
or appear in its defence, that they may expect ſuperratural aid and. 
aſſiſlance, and not to be afraid when called before rulers and judges 
on that account; for it ſhall be given them at that hour, — what they 
ſhall 4. and what they ſhall Tay. This was remarkably verihed in 
the primitive ages of Chriſtianity, when the Apoſtles of our bleſſed 
Lord were falſely accuſed as movers of /edition, and ſuch as turned 
the wirld upſide down. And who can reflect on your Lordihip's 
unſhaken fortitude, preſence of mind, and compolure of fpirit, even 
when a pannel at the bar, but muſt be convinced, that a confciout- 
neſs of innocence of the attrocious crime laid to your charge, and 
ſupernatural countenance afforded you, in ſupport of the belt of 
_ Cauſes, was your diltinguifhed privilege. 

It is with peculiar pleaſure, my Lord, that we have now not 
only an opportunity of CONGRATULATING you, upon the 
mol? clear proof of your own innocerice ; but alſo of the honourable 
exculpation of the whole London Proteſtant Aſſociation Of their 
innocence, indeed, we were convinced from the beginning ; but 
it is now evidenced with ſuch a degree of demopſtration, that no can- 
did mind can refuſe its force. And we cannot forbear expreſhng 
our acknowledoments to the Sovereign Ruler over all, who has, in 
his great goodneſs, reſtrained every individual, ſo far as we yet 


learn, of that great body of peopſe, f om ſuch actions as might have 
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been a diſgrace to the honourable cauſe they had eſpouſed, and ſub- 
jected themſelves to the ſufferings of evil doers. 

We have now, my Lord, to add, that at a reſpectable meeting of 
your friends of the Proteſtant Intereſt here, on Monday evening laſt, 
who had met to congratulate one another on the agreeable intelligence 
of your Lordſhip's happy and honourable releaſe, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved tu give your Lordſhip this preſeat teſtimony of our grati- 
tude and attachment. —The happineſs we enjoyed, when together, 
was ſuch as could only have been encreaſed by your Lordſhip's pre- 
ſence. 

May your Lordſhip long live the ſame diſtinguiſhed and unſha- 
ken friend to the true Proteſtant Religion, and the privileges of 
your country ; privileges indeed, truely valuable, purchaſed by the 
blood and treaſure of our worthy anceſtors, and tranſmitted to us 
under the guardianſhip of laws which experience has ſhown to be 
ſalutary. | 

Signed in name, and by appointment of the Eighty-/ive 
Societies in Glaſgow, by, 
My Lonp, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
and very humble Servant, 


(Signed) JOAN PATERSON, Præſes. 


His LORDSHIP?'s ANSWER, 


SI, 
4 my arrival in town from Surry, on Monday laſt, I had the 


honour to receive your letter of the 13th of February, in the 

name of the Eighty-five Societies of Glaſgow ; and I beg you will 

aſſure theſe very reſpectable Societies, that their kind congratulati- 
ons on my late deliverance give me the greateſt happineſs. 

The ſcvere treatment which I have ſuffered in ſupport of the Pro- 

teſtant Petitioners, will, in a great degree, be recompenced by the 


continuance of the friendſhip and gratitude of the Societies for the 


Proteſtant Intereſt at Glaſgow; and they may depend on my mot 
faithful exertions in their cauſe, as ſoon as I am reſtored to a fiiva- 
tion in which | can ſerve them. 

| T unite with you moſt cordially, in praiſes and thankſgiving to the 
Almighty, for his gracious interpoſition in my favour; Anc, L 
hope, the future conduct of the Aſſociations will be ſuch, as to re- 
commend our cauſe to our countrymen at large, and ſecure the blel- 


ſings of that God who has hitherto protected us all. 


1 have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpe& and eſteem, 
Your moſt obedient, 


Welbeck-ftreet, London, and humble Servant, 
March 20. 1781. 0 (Signed) G. GORDON. 
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[The preceding papers being not ſo much intended for the inſorma- 
tion of the preſent Purchaſers of this work, as for the inſtruction 
of poſterity, who may otherwiſe perhaps be apt to loſe fight of 
truths and facts which are now univerſally known and afſented to, 
the Editors are of opinion, they cannot more effectually promote 
this end,than by recording the following animated SpercH delivered 
by ALDERMAN BULL, in the Hows: oF CommMoxs, on the memorable 
7th of June Jaſt, which contains the moſt conciſe and ſpirited ſum— 
mary of deciſive arguments againſt the late repeal that has hither— 
to appeared on either (ide the Tweed; ; and they cannot omit this 
opportunity of exprefling in common with thouſands of their coun- 
trymen, their wick elteem for that public ſpirited Commoner, who 

hadthe courage to deliver ſuch ſtrong and unwelcome tiuths at a time 
when the riots were hardly quelled, and even in oppoſition to the 
ſentiments of the majority of his own political friends. | 


% Rile, Sir, to declare my moſt hearty concurrence with the 
petitions from the different Proteſtant Aſſociations: and, Sir, 
Jam happy in having a ſanction for this opinion, from that corpora- 
tion of which 1 have the honour to be a member, and in whick there 
are a large number of my conſtituents. It gives me pleaſure to 
ſee, at length, a ſpirit of oppoſttion to that encourayement which Po- 
ery has been long receiving from the ſervants of the Crown, 
The eſtabliſhment of that ſarvpuinary and intolerant ſyſtem of 
ſuperſittion in the province of Quebec ought: to have ſpread a ge— 
neral alarm throughout the nation. The delign was too evident 
to be miſtaken, The late toleration of Popery within the realm, 
I firmly believe, is a part of a deep laid Niniſterial plan; a plan 
which has for its object the deſtruction of the hbertics of the peo- 
ple, and the formation of an arbitary Eipate oovernment. Vopery 
is moſt favomrabie to this defipn as paſſive obedience in the people, 
whenever the prieff chuſes to enjoin it, is, on pain of eternal dam- 
nation, one of 11s diſtinguiſhing peculiarnies. 

I would not he unge ttood tu be au advocate for perſecution. T 
abhor the idea, Tt is not on account of any of the religious tenets ot 
the Papa thar I object to their toleration ; it is becauſe they can- 
not give AN ſecurity for their civil obedience under any Proteſtant 
government whatever. Toa Proteſtent they are devoted focs; they 
are bound by every obligation from their earlieſt infancy, to oppoſe 
what they cal] Herely, and to deſtroy thoſe whom they call Fiere- 
ties, that is, to deſtrey thole who differ in opinion from them. 
And is this religion? No, dir, it is prieſteraft and ſtatecraft; and 
oppoſition to a ſet of men holding ſuch horrid opinions is not per- 
ſecution, much leſs religious perlec ution; it is common prud en ce; 
it is benevolence to ourſelves and our eee ee it is ſelt-C cfence, 
and ought to be ſupported by _ one who is a friend to the ry ins 
of mankind. 

What, Sir, was the cones of our hops and the ciergy in the 
memorable year 1745 ? They were then indefetigable in wernig the 
people te beware o Popery. a religion falſely ſo called, which had 
deluged Europe in blood, and had at that time for its ject, the 
taniſhment of our good o old King and his family, and the ruin of our 
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5 
free conſtitution ! And what alteration has Popery undergone ſince 
The Pope remains ftil! ſupreme, the prieſthood is the fame, aud the 
people are as fait held in deluſion and obedience as ever; yet, becauſe 
the court and its dependents have thought proper to patronize 
Popery, the biſhops and the clergy are ſilent, and that religion, 
which not forty years ago excited every horror in the people, with» 
out the leaſt alteration in any of its tenets, we are now perſuaded to 
believe is perfectly harmleſs, and deferving of our conntenance and 
ſapport! An impoſition this, which may produce the moſt melan- 
choly conſe quences. d 

We already hear of Popiſh ſchools being opened to teach the 
children of the poor gt, and of prieſts and Jeſuits publicly pro- 
ſelyting the people to that ſyſtem which ſupplants moral honeſty in 
the world, and which tends to ſubvert the peace and order of ſocie- 
ty! And what may not be the unhappy iſſue? ! frar, Sir, it may 
terminate in the deſpotiſm of the prince, and the ſlavery of the peo- 
ple. IThoſe numerous Proteſtants who are now applying to this 
houſe, entertain the fame apprehenſion, and they are diſcharging 
their duty to themſelves and their polterity in beſeeching us to take 
a ſerious review of the late act in favour of the Yapiits ! and to re- 
lieve the minds of thoſe particularly, who are under ſeruples reſpect- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy. A 

Although, Sir, through the banefal influence of the Crown, the 
former peritions have been ſpurned at and trampled upon, I yet hope 
the Houſe will comply with the prayer of theſe petitions without de- 
lay, leſt not only the multitude lately at your doors, but the peo- 
ple at large, ſhould ſuſpect, that under the fpccivus maſk of mode- 
ration and tenderneſs for the Papiſts, we have a deſign to ſecrifice 
the valuable inheritance purchaſed with the blood of our anceſtors, 
and the ſecurity of the Prot eſtant religion to the ſhrine of Popery. 

Theſe are my ſentiments, which are founded upon thoſe molt un- 
equivocal of all arguments ob/ervaiion and experience. 


So Þ$.ocÞ ÞÞJ 7 Go3Þ $40 Þ fc tories 
To the SUBSCRIBERS /or this Work, 


6 Koa Editors having been ſolely excited to engage in this publication by a de- 
fire of preſerving to poſterity a compl- te and genuine account not only of tle 
trial itielf, but of every material circum{tance relating to it, to prevent the mif- 
repreſentations of enemies, find themfielves called „pon to take the moſt public 
and particular notice of a circular letter died te 26th current, jut publiched 
by William Coke, Sookſell-r in Leith, which, in order to paff away a ſpurious 
and incorrect edition, latcly publiihed Ly himelf, contains the maſt illiberal 
and unjuſt reflections, not only againſt the Editors ot this work, but againit 
the character of LORD GEORGE GORD IN HIMSELYV ; whom, notwiths 
(handing his late honourable acqi:i:tal. he fcruo'cs nat to arraign, in common 
with his Lordſhip's Proteſtant triend, as © tre MN EH causz of the dread- 


& ful calamities which happened laſt year in onr Sitter Kingd n, and as 
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even the collec ty to add, that“ their prefent and late behaviour verifies their 
atprobation of theſe dread 1 1] calamities.” The Editors of this work have there- 
feng refolved to 1eprint the ſaid latter as a ſpectmen of the malice of his Lord» 
ſnip's inveterate ſocs, together with a complete detection of all we ſalſc hoods 
and milrepreſc atiitions * contains. And whereas tis f Gentleman has thought 
proper in bis faid ci cular letter, „“ to recommend tc the terious peruſal of his 
readers, as a proper caution to his Lordſinp and his followers,?” a ſcurrilous 
and inconſiſtent letter to Lord George Gordon, inferted m Ruddiman's maga- 
Zine, thy bave allo refolved to republiſh that letter, along with two others, in 
2 fer to it, already addreſfled to Mr Ruddiman, 10 the E DNT EVENING 
Poe r. 5 
Th- «tle witl be publiſned on Monday ſe'pnight, in a ſmall pamph- 
I-t of the fag fize with this edition of the trial, for the convenicncy of Sub- 
ferrh rs, who may inclins to have them bound vp together, and will be ſold 


at T'wo-pence the fire, and One Penny the coarſe copics. 
Edin. March 31. 1781. 
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At tho Printing office of ſ. MH NNO NS & Co. Bradi''s Cloſe, Lawnmarket, Edin- 
burgh, is publiſned every WEDNESDAY aud SATURDAY, 


THz EDINBURGH EVENING POST. 


A Paper conducted by a Society of Independent Gentlemen, whoſe zeal for the 
Proteſlaut Cauſe, and the Britiſh Conſtitution, was their chief motive in ſetting 
It on foot. The Editors may with truth bcaſt, that no Neu ipaper in Great 
Britain has contained earlier information, or a greater number of original Eflays 
on theſe important ſubjects ſince the period of its commencement in May laſt, 
than the Edinburgh Evening Poſt ; as a proof of which many of theſe Eſſays 
have been republiſhed both in Scotland and England in the other papers, as well 
as in {-parate pamphlets, 

The price of a ſingle paper 3d.—6s. 1d. per quarter, or L. 1: 4: 4 per annum, 
v-hen called for 368. 7d. or L. I: 6: 4, when delivered at any houſe in Edin- 
burgh or Leith ;- 7s. 7d. or J. 1: 10: 4, when ſent by poſt.-— ut to thoſe 
who pay quarterly, or within fourteen days after, the price will only be 55. 7d. 
per quaiter when called for; 6s. Id. when ſent to any houſe in town or ijubprbs; 
and 78. Id. when tranſmitted by poſt. 


Alſo at the ſaid Printing-office is publiſhed, every FRIDAY, price 1d. per Num- 
ber, or 1s. 1d. per quarter when called for ; and 18. 6d. when ſent, 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR. 


A periodical work after the manner of the SpRCTA ron; which, beſides a feries 
of Filuys entirely 0RIGINAL, Contains two regular Memoirs, the one containing 4 
ſummary ot litera y tranlactions, and the other a record of hiſtorical intelligence, 
once a fortui ght. 


Litewiſe at ſaid Printing-office is publiſhed Aarnighth, every other TUFSDAY, rice 
4d. each number, or 2 8. per quarter when called for, and 28. Gd. by pa, 


THE GENTLEMAN ANDY LADY's 
J EE GIS P*B{K 


A work, which beſides the news of the fortniglit contains the eſſence of the two 
preceding publications, aud other miſcellancous picees in proſe and verſe. In 
recommendation of this work it need only be added, that it is the continuation, 
upon a cheaper plan, of the Edinburgh Eiguth Day Magazine, a uE 01'zinally 
dedicated to Lou GLORGE GORDON. 
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